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The Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Education is 
herewith presented. 

The past year has been one of marked progress in our pub- 
lic schools. Statistics can show but one phase of them, and 
cannot distinctly indicate that improvement in their quality 
which is the most valuable kind of progress. Yet the advance 
which the statistics of the last year reveal is j most gratifying. 
In nearly every particular there has been essential improve- 
ment. Never before has so large a proportion of the children 
of the State been taught in these schools. The amount paid 
for teachers , services exceeded a million dollars. The sum 
raised and expended for the. schools largely surpassed that of 
any former year. This increase was derived from taxation. 
The period covered by these statistics corresponded almost 
exactly with the first twelve mouths of the "panic" in financial 
affairs. It is no small honor to the people of the State that at 
a time of exceptional stringency in money matters they have 
provided more liberally for popular education than at any for- 
mer period. They have thus shown that they bold fast the 
faith of their fathers in universal intelligence, and that how- 
ever they may differ upon other subjects, upon this the great 
majority of them are essentially agreed. At a time when the 
common school system of our country is exposed to violent 
and persistent assaults, this incidental evidence that the people 

of Connecticut heartily believe in it is especially valuable. 

1 
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Ten years have now elapsed since the Board of Education 
was constituted. This is, therefore, a fit occasion for reviewing 
the record of the past decade, and noting what changes have 
occurred. The following table, giving a comparative view of 
certain items from the reports of 1865 and 1875, shows some of 
these changes. 



l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



Number of children enumerated, 

" " registered, Winter, 

" u " Summer, 

Per centage of children " Winter, 

" " " Summer, 

Average attendance in Winter, 
" " " Summer, 

Per centage of average attendance to regis 

tration, Winter, 
Per centage of average attendance to regis- 
tration, Summer, 
Per centage of average attendance to enu- 
meration, Winter, 
Per centage of average attendance to enu- 
meration, Summer, 
Wages per month, male teachers, 

14 " female " 

Amount of town tax for schools, 

" district " " 

Total of receipts for schools, 
Expended for new school houses and repairs, 



1S85. 


1875. 


Increase. 


112.098 


133.528 


21.430 


f 77.126 


99.550 


22.324 


69.057 


89.674 


20.617 


68.80 


74.55 


5.75 


61.60 


67.16 


5.56 


55.361 


71.433 


16.072 


47.771 


63.052 


15.281 


71.78 


71.76 


—.02 


69.18 


70.31 


1.13 


49.39 


% 

53.50 


4.11 


42.62 


47.22 


460 


$33.00 


$71.48 


$38.48 


18.00 


36.67 


18.67 


87.704 


669.857 


582.153 


140.414 


502.501 


362.087 


453.663 


1,612.948 


1,159.285 


95.817 


388.092 


292.275 



Incr. 
per ct. 



19.12 
29.07 
29.86 



29.03 
31.99 



116.61 
103.72 
663.77 
257.87 
255.54 
305.03 



It appears from this table that while the number of children 
has increased in ten years less than twenty per cent, the num- 
ber in school has advanced nearly thirty per cent ; that the 
wages per month of teachers has more than doubled ; that the 
amount raised for schools by district tax, — as also the whole 
amount raised, — is over three and a half times as great, and 
the amount raised by town tax nearly eight times as great 
now as ten years ago. The sum expended for building and 
repairing school houses increased more than fourfold. In ten 
years there has been thus expended nearly three millions two 
hundred thousand dollars, [$3,191,369,] and the total of all 
expenditures has been considerably over twelve millions of 
dollars. This is, doubtless, more than had been paid for main- 
taining public schools in this State during the previous half 
century. 

Within the past decade increased attention has been given 
to Teachers* Institutes as a means of disseminating among the 
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people new ideas concerning education, and of bringing to 
teachers a knowledge of improved methods of instruction. 
The good that has thus been done cannot be represented in 
any statistical table, but the impetus and inspiration which 
hundreds of teachers and others have received are felt in 
every day's session of our schools. 

The Normal School, within the same period, has been placed 
upon a more permanent basis than it had before occupied. It 
is now rendering excellent service to the State, and has been 
more prosperous and successful the past year than ever before. 
The whole number of pupils connected with it from April 1st, 

1874, to April 1st, 1875, was 218; the previous year, 210. 
The class graduated in June, 1874, numbered 27, in January, 

1875, 22, and that which will be graduated in June, 1875, 28. 
Fifty graduates a year, carefully trained in the art of teaching, 
can hardly fail to elevate the average quality of the teachers of 
the State. This improvement cannot be expressed arithmeti- 
cally, but is not the less real and valuabla 

In many towns the examination of teachers is more strict 
and thorough than in former years. School officers have not 
merely pointed out defects, but have endeavored successfully 
to remove them. The earnest endeavors of the past ten years 
have not been without effect. The advance which the statistics 
show is a true indication of other improvements of a different 
kind. 

Seven years ago the attention of the General Assembly was 
specially called to the large proportion of children who never, 
attended school, and suggestions were offered concerning new 
laws which should bring some part, at least, of these non- 
attendants under proper instruction. Since that time several 
legislatures have adopted measures designed to accomplish 
this purpose. The Free School Law removed a barrier from 
the pathway of thousands, as was immediately proved by the 
largely increased attendance. No sooner was that law in force 
than the popular voice plainly said, kt Now that so large school 
taxes must be paid, we need a law requiring that all children 
of proper age attend school." The reasonableness of this could 
not be questioned, and our present u compulsory attendance 
law" is the result How effectively this law serves its purpose 
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is made evident by the Beport of Mr. Potter, the Agent of the 
Board for supervising its enforcement. His Beport, herewith 
submitted, is worthy of careful examination. His services in 
this work have been of great benefit to the State. 

As the result of the various measures adopted for securing 
increased attendance, the proportion of children in the public 
schools has advanced from 80.38 per cent in 1867-8 to 89.34 
per cent in 1873-4. The actual increase has been about 
20,000, while the increase in enumeration in the same time 
was about 10,000. No State in the Union has a larger propor- 
tion of its children ih its public schools than Connecticut The 
success of efforts for increasing attendance is cause for congratu- 
lation. The continuance of like efforts will doubtless bring a 
still larger proportion of children into school, for there are yet 
too many without fair opportunity for education. 

While this review of the past ten years is thus gratifying, it 
reveals one fact of a less agreeable nature. In regularity of 
attendance there has been no improvement The proportion 
of those registered in any term, who are present each day, has 
for several years ranged usually between 70 and 73 per cent. 
This is for the whole State. In the different towns the range 
has been from a little over 50 to nearly 90 per cent, and in 
some districts the attendance has been even less than 40 per 
cent For this very wide diversity no sufficient reason can be 
assigned. Not every district, or town, may be able to equal 
those that have stood highest Some special cause, as a pre- 
vailing epidemic, may largely reduce the attendance in some 
locality, but* no such cause explains the low rate for the entire 
State, nor the fact that certain towns usually report a large 
and others a small per centage. There is no good reason why 
Connecticut should not stand as high in this respect as any 
other State. But a comparison with some of the States for 
several past years gives a result not entirely to our credit 
Possibly a somewhat different basis of reckoning attendance 
may partly account for the difference. 

There are two methods of computing the per centage of 
attendance. In the one it is computed for each school term — 
usually for two terms in the year ; — in the other it is calculated 
upon the whole number of different scholars registered in an 
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entire year. Some States practice one of these methods, some 
the other. The school statistics of Connecticut for several 
years past furnish the means of comparison with other States 
in both these ways. The period of comparison in the annexed 
tables is ten years, wherever that was practicable. 

The comparison by separate terms gives the following result : 



STATES. 




Connecticut, .. 

Maine, 

Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island,.. 



10 

10 

7 

10 



1864-74 
1863-73 
1863-70 
1863-73 




Per cent. Attendance. 



Lowest 



69.29 
76.56 
78.47 
74.74 



Average. 

71.32 
78.61 
80.37 
78.83 



The computation by entire years brings to view these facts : 



STATES. 



Connecticut, 

Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, 

New York,_ 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, _ 

Ohio, , 



Years. 


Per cent. Attends 


No. 




Highest. 


Lowest. 


7 


1867-74 


57.46 


54.75 


3 


1870-73 


74.20 


71.47 


10 


1864-74 


69.66 


63.17 


8 


1866-74 


49.33 


44.24 


5 


1868-73 


55.61 


48.33 


10 


1863-73 


67.96 


61.32 


10 


1863-73 


61.55 


55.73 



Average. 

56.15 
73.13 
66.96 
47.30 
50.55 
64.81 
57.72 



All the States named in the above lists except two, — New York 
and New Jersey, — show a greater regularity of attendance than 
Connecticut 

One fact which diminishes the per centage of attendance 
should be specially mentioned. Many of the children whom 
the " compulsory attendance law " brings into school remain 
there no longer than the law requires, viz: three months. 
B.ut school terms are frequently four or five months in length. 
The withdrawing of a considerable number of scholars after 
three months attendance, renders the per centage for such term 
very low. Thus the great success which has been attained in 
gathering children into school has had the effect of diminishing, 
apparently, the regularity of attendance. 

The evil effects of this irregularity are very manifest The 
absentee falls behind his classes, and must make special effort 
to overtake them ; he either struggles along at continual dis- 
advantage, or gives up the attempt ; he perhaps becomes dis- 
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couraged and disinclined to attend school at all, and so passes 
on to the cares and burdens of life with scanty preparation to 
meet them. The classes to which he belongs are hindered by 
his inability to go on with them, and the faithful and diligent 
pupils suffer loss through his irregularity. The teacher has to 
perform extra labor, either in specially helping the absentee, 
or in forming and teaching additional classes. And when it is 
considered that the entire school life of the majority of children 
does not exceed ten years, and that from one-fourth to one- 
half of this time is vacation, there is evident reason why those 
who are registered as attending should be absent only when 
absolutely necessary. 

There is another view of this subject which demands atten- 
tion. We have seen that when the support of schools by taxa- 
tion became the law of the State, the "obligatory attendance" 
law speedily folio wied. Those who paid taxes insisted, with 
good reason, that the children for whose schooling they paid 
should be required to attend school. But the same reason 
which requires their attendance requires also that they attend 
with the greatest attainable regularity. If it is a waste of 
money to pay for a school which is wholly neglected by many 
who should attend, it is also a waste to maintain one from 
which a third or a half, or even a larger proportion of the 
pupils, are habitually absent. The absolutely perfect attendance 
of every pupil is of course impossible. A certain amount of 
loss in expenditure cannot be avoided. But if the ratio of loss 
to expenditure is assumed to be the same as that of actual 
absence to perfect attendance, nearly 80 per cent of all the 
money paid for current school expenses is virtually thrown 
away. The cost of maintaining a school is not diminished by 
the irregular attendance of scholars. The teacher's compensa- 
tion must be the same whether all the pupils or only one- 
fourth of them are present. Those who pay taxes hav& there- 
fore a common interest with children and their parents in 
promoting the highest possible rate of attendance. 

The causes of irregularity must be considered, in order that 
effective remedies may be applied. Where absence results 
from extreme cold weather, or great distance from school, or 
unavoidable ill health, or slight power of endurance, it can not 
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be prevented. Where the extreme heat of summer is the 
cause, the remedy is found in such an arrangement of school 
terms as shall bring the hot months into vacation. This arrange- 
ment is becoming more common year by year, and* must become 
universal when the reasons for it are fully appreciated. Where 
the lafcor of children is needed for some part of the year, they 
should be allowed and required to attend school constantly 
while they profess to attend. Absence one or two days of each 
week does much to " demoralize" them, educationally, for the 
remaining days. If truancy is the cause of absence, parental 
authority, in the first instance, and in default of that, civil 
authority, must supply the remedy. For the undue indulgence 
of parents no legal prevention can be devised. Where a child 
can gain leave of absence by importunately asking for it, the 
fault is in the weakness of the parent. But even such parents 
can sometimes be made to see how great a wrong they are — 
doubtless unconsciously — inflicting upon their children. An 
earnest discussion of this subject, in almost any community, 
would do good where it is needed. 

The ill-health of pupils is a very common source of irregu- 
larity. One cause of ill-health, which may properly be dis- 
cussed in this Report, is the inadequate provision for ventilating 
school rooms. The school houses of former times were often 
too thoroughly ventilated, but imperfectly heated. In these 
latter days there is usually sufficient warmth, but often a very 
limited supply of pure air. Builders and building committees 
sometimes appear to have forgotten, or never to have known, 
that fresh air, continually renewed, is essential to health and 
even to life. In the larger and more carefully constructed school 
houses this necessity is in general duly considered, but in 
a great number the only way to introduce pure air is by 
opening doors or windows. Many of these buildings are also 
too small for their number of pupils. Take one of these con- 
tracted school rooms, with a low ceiling ; place in it as many 
as can be seated, or even packed within it ; close the doors and 
windows, and the result is a polluted, noisome atmosphere, 
utterly nauseating to one entering the room from the pure outer 
air, and every moment poisoning the unfortunate beings who 
are imprisoned therein. Teacher and pupils lose vivacity and 
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energy, and toil on, consciously weighed down by an invisi- 
ble burden. To counteract this depressing influence, fresh air 
is occasionally introduced, but in such a manner as to imperil 
the health of the pupils. The foul air, the over-heated room, 
and the chilling wintry blast poured upon defenceless heads, 
have caused many a sickness and many a fatal decline. Physi- 
cians are now calling renewed and special attention to these 
evils. The remedy must be the erecting of school houses suffi- 
ciently spacious and well- ventilated. They may cost more than 
the crowded, unwholesome structures which they would super- 
sede. But who> would not rather employ money for comfort 
and health than for medical services and those sadder expenses 
which may follow ? 

It may appear to some that such a theme would be more 
appropriately discussed in a Report prepared by a Board of 
Health. But the intrinsic importance of the subject, and its 
vital connection with the welfare of future generations, are 
sufficient warrant for introducing it here. Its relation to the 
giant evil of irregular attendance is the special occasion for 
referring to it. The temporary, and sometimes permanent 
diseases contracted in school rooms through ill-planned heating 
or ventilating arrangements give rise to a very perceptible 
part of that irregularity. Legislation cannot perhaps directly 
reach these nurseries of disease, but public attention called to 
them and public opinion directed against them will at least 
mitigate the evil. 

The question will arise, what can be done directly for securing 
greater, regularity of attendance ? Various methods have been 
tried. In some places every teacher is expected to investigate 
at once each case of absence, and ascertain whether it was 
necessary, or permitted by proper authority. Weekly or semi- 
monthly reports of attendance to Acting Visitors have in some 
cases been found to diminish irregularity. These reports, 
combined into one comprehensive report at the end of the 
year, give due credit to the most deserving pupils and schools. 
In other towns a "roll of honor" shows who have attended 
most regularly. 

In order that the School Visitors' report for any town may 
have its full influence, it should be printed and circulated 
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freely throughout the community. The present law suggests, 
but does not require, the printing of town school reports. 
More than one-fourth of the towns, — some of them among the 
smallest in the State, — printed their last year's reports. The 
cost of furnishing a copy to every family in the town is insig- 
nificant ; the probable benefit very great. An earnest Acting 
Visitor, such as many towns now have, can by this means reach 
and stimulate every household. Unless that officer's report is 
printed, it has very slight and transient effect A part, — per- 
haps a very small part, — of the voters of the town hear it read 
in town meeting, but do not long remember it. The five-sixths 
of the population who never attend town meetings hav§ a vital 
interest in the themes discussed in the school report, but have 
no opportunity to know what it contains. There is now very 
little inducement for a Visitor to prepare any but the most 
meagre statement for the town meeting. It is not surprising if 
the reports are sometimes of that description. An earnest 
Acting Visitor recently said, " My last report to the town cost 
me much time and labor, but only a small part of the voters 
heard it read, and my toil in preparing it was wasted." 

We accordingly suggest to your Honorable Body the expe- 
diency of so modifying the law as to require every town to 
print each year the report of its Acting Visitor, and to place a 
copy in every household within its limits. The people of each 
town would then have what is now hardly attainable, — some 
definite knowledge of their own school affairs, and of their 
standing as compared with other towns. Facts and arguments 
could be put before them which could not fail to promote their 
active interest in popular education. The quality of the 
reports would speedily improve under the stimulus of public 
interest. Especially would a clear and forcible presentation of 
the prevalence and the evils of irregular attendance conduce to 
the diminishing of that great wrong. 

At least one State already has in force such a law as we 
have suggested. That State cannot readily be surpassed by 
any other in zeal for universal education. 

There is another modification of the school law which would 
tend directly, and very strongly, to promote full and regular 
attendance. Every town now receives annually from the State 
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Treasury one dollar and fifty cents for each child between four 
and sixteen years of age. This is paid as well for those who sel- 
dom or never attend school as for those who attend constantly. 
There are in the State two or three school districts in which, 
because of the small proportion of children in their public 
schools, the amount received from the School Fund and State 
Appropriation suffices, and even more than suffices, to pay all 
their expenses. There are other districts which for the same 
cause make but a slight draft upon the funds provided by the 
town. This paying of money from the State Treasury for the 
schooling of those who do not attend school is manifestly un- 
just to those towns and districts which make efforts to ensure 
the full and regular attendance of their children. We therefore 
recommend that a sum equal to one dollar and a half for each 
child enumerated, — the amount now paid, — be distributed 
among the several towns in proportion to their number of enu- 
merated children who have been actually present in public 
schools the previous year not less than the full time of 'twenty 
weeks; that is, one hundred school days. This would act as a 
reward for attendance, and a penalty for neglect The amount 
which each town would receive from the State Treasury would 
be determined by the faithfulness of its citizens in gathering 
its children into school and keeping them there. The justice 
of this proposed basis for paying the State Appropriation is 
self-evident 

No change is suggested in the mode of distributing the 
School Fund income. The advance in the rate of interest on 
that fund from six to seven per cent, under the law enacted in 
1872, has so increased the income that the dividend per child 
for the current year is larger than for any year since 1868. 
As the number of children in the State continues to increase, 
the rate of dividend must ere long fall back to that of recent 
years. 

The relative importance of this fund is necessarily diminish- 
ing. One generation ago its income furnished the greater part 
of all that was paid for teachers' wages. -At the present time 
seven-eighths of their compensation comes from other sources. 
But though relatively of less consequence now than in former 
times, because of the diminished value of money, the increase 
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of school population, and the greatly augmented wealth of the 
State, it should be perpetually cherished, and its productive- 
ness increased to the fullest extent. There may have been 
occasion for saying, a generation ago, that the schools of Con- 
necticut had degenerated because of too much reliance upon 
the School Fund ; but that is true no longer. The honorable 
preeminence of the schools of this State in the earlier part of 
this century was unquestionably due to this fund. Other 
States have copied our example, and nearly all of those organ- 
ized in the past sixty years, — as also the Territories not yet 
organized as States, — have been liberally endowed with school 
lands by the acts of Congress which created them. Those 
States which have wisely managed the rich treasure thus 
entrusted to them are building up magnificent educational 
endowments, compared with which the "Connecticut School 
Fund," once so often referred to, will ere long appear very 
small. In the State of Minnesota, for instance, the total 
amount of the lands set apart for constituting the Public 
School Fund is about equal in area to the State of Connecticut 
As our own State was the first to provide itself with a School 
Fund at all commensurate with its needs, we may fairly claim 
that the example of Connecticut was a very efficient cause of 
what has thus been done in other States. Viewed in this way, 
our Fund has extended its benefits over nearly every part of 
the country. 

Reference has already been made to efforts for improving the 
qualifications of teachers. Increase of thoroughness in the 
examination of candidates turns back such as plainly have not 
the requisite amount of knowledge. Written examinations 
are becoming more frequent, especially in the larger towns. 
Recommendations are often made by School Visitors that the 
examining and certificating of teachers be referred to a com- 
mission of competent persons in each county, who would be 
able to perform this service impartially and independently. 
The interests of the schools would undoubtedly be advanced 
in many cases by such a transfer of responsibility. But those 
schools which offer the highest compensation will inevitably 
secure the larger share of the more ambitious and successful 
teachers. No fault can reasonably be found with such teachers. 
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They have the same right as other persons to use their abilities 
for their own advantage. But this tendency toward centres of 
population naturally deprives less favored communities of their 
more energetic and progressive teachers. Few young men 
trained in cities or manufacturing villages ever become teachers, 
because the active bustle and the promised gains of business 
more strongly attract them. Hence the Principals of the 
prominent schools are usually natives of small and quiet towns. 
This shows the importance of attaining the highest possible 
excellence in the schools of the smaller towns. The aid now 
given by the State is of essential benefit to such commu?nitiea 

High Schools have not yet become as numerous as is desir- 
able. The highest departments of several of the large graded 
schools are virtually high schools for the surrounding regions. 
But tuition fees exclude many non-residents who would gladly 
attend. While efforts should continue to be made for giving 
at least the rudiments of education to every child within our 
borders, more should be done for the advanced education of 
such as have time and inclination to pursue higher studies. 
Too often an active earnest scholar, eager to press on in the 
pursuit of knowledge, finds every avenue to farther progress 
closed against him by the want of any accessible school in 
which the higher branches may be pursued.* Our schools are 
u common," in that they are freely open to all. They should 
not be common in the sense of being inferior, and unworthy of 
the patronage of the more intelligent. That part of the chil- 
dren who wish to attain more than the mere elements* of learn- 
ing should not be hindered from doing so by the fact that the 
greater number, either from choice or necessity, never advance 
beyond the threshold of the temple of knowledge. It is for 
the benefit of the State that a part, at least, of her citizens, 
should become more thoroughly and comprehensively educated. 
And since the number who desire to be thus educated is in the 
aggregate very large, the enactment of a law requiring a High 
School to be maintained by every town of sufficient population 
would be an important step toward supplying an urgent want. 
The question, " how far should the education of the people be 
carried at public expense?" is not easily answered. There 
must, obviously, be a limit somewhere, but not many would 
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advocate the narrowest restriction. A larger number of schools 
of a higher grade would be for the credit and the benefit of the 
State. 

Drawing is receiving increased attention, and has been in- 
troduced in all the cities and some of the smaller towns. A 
considerable time may be necessary for the training of teachers 
competent to instruct in drawing, in sufficient numbers to 
supply all our public schools. But when this most useful art 
shall have become as common as Writing, men will wonder that 
it was so long neglected. 

Vocal Music is already a regular study in many schools, and 
can easily be made as universal as Eeading. It is so taught 
in many places as to serve for mental training, as well as for 
the acquisition of knowledge. Yery few children are incapable 
of learning to sing, and few acquirements so easily obtained 
can be made to yield greater pleasure. 

The standing offer of the State to aid school districts in 
procuring libraries and apparatus is each year accepted by only 
a small part of the districts. Those which regularly avail 
themselves of this aid gradually become well supplied with 
works of reference and other useful apparatus for their schools, 
or with select circulating libraries. One district in a very 
small town supplied itself in a few years with a complete set of 
the New American Cyclopedia This shows how much can 
be procured by expending a small sum yearly for several suc- 
cessive years. The neglect of so large a proportion of the 
districts to comply with the easy conditions of obtaining 
the bounty of the State contradicts the plain dictates of self- 
interest. 

The law of 1869, authorizing any town, borough or city to 
appropriate money for establishing and maintaining a public 
library, is believed never to have resulted in the formation of 
any such library. Action in accordance with that law would 
be very natural and appropriate in connection with associa- 
tions formed for promoting village improvements. The dull- 
ness and lifelessness of many towns send not a few of their 
more enterprising children from home, and leave others to 
be led astray from the path of honorable ambition by the 
allurements of unworthy associates. If there were opened and 
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maintained in every village a good library, and proper efforts 
were made to replenish it often with interesting books, a 
large number of young men who now frequent places of evil 
influende could be brought into more reputable and elevating 
associations. So far as the public school enlarges the mental 
horizon and arouses the latent ambition of the future men 
and women of the community, it creates a hunger for intel- 
lectual food, and a dissatisfaction with the meagre fare pro- 
vided. The aspirations of youth, properly guided and en- 
couraged, lead to noble achievements ; but chilled and re- 
pressed, or suffered to go undirected, they consume the life in 
useless endeavors, or return to torture the heart and mind that 
have cherished them. The monotonous round of necessary 
duties and cares may satisfy, in a measure, those whom habit 
has already chained to them. But between the close of school 
days and the assuming of life's responsibilities there is an in- 
terval, often of several years, for which in some communities no 
sufficient provision is made. Education is not all acquired at 
school. Considered as the development of human beings to the 
full power and use of their faculties, it is a life-long process, 
which is only begun in the years of childhood. It receives at 
that period its impetus and direction, so that character and des- 
tiny may be virtually determined before school days are ended. 
But every life-time should be a process of education. The 
five or ten years immediately following the close of school-life 
may be so occupied as to add immensely to the knowledge 
acquired at school A library composed of well chosen books 
furnishes an important part of the mental food which ardent 
young minds cannot but crave. Some towns in our Common- 
wealth possess very good libraries, and all might readily ac- 
quire them. A quiet country town is an excellent place for 
becoming familiar with the teachings of the great and wise 
and good of past and present generations. The High School 
and the Public Library in every considerable town would add 
immensely to the practical value of common school education. 
Without these supplements, the knowledge gained in the pub- 
lic schools, though of inestimable worth, is so fragmentary, 
and often so rudimentary, as to show rather* what might have 
been than what has been acquired. 
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The preeminence of our ancient and honored Commonwealth 
has always been in things intellectual and moral. With the 
continued growth of our country, nothing but the high educa- 
tion and cultivation of the people of Connecticut can prevent 
our State from becoming as insignificant in influence as it is, 
relatively, in territorial dimensions. But let each citizen, 
whether in official or in private life, do his part faithfully, and 
our future career as a State will be worthy of our history, and 
all changes will be in the direction of progress and improve- 
ment. Especially at a time when upright and honorable charac- 
ter is not always found where it might reasonably be expected, 
when ability and education are so often perverted to the service 
of dishonesty, we may turn to the law-makers of Connecticut 
with the confident anticipation that every act of theirs will 
tend to promote intelligence, virtue, good order, and the high- 
est moral as well as material interests of our State. 

CHARLES R INGERSOLL, 
GEORGE G. SILL, 
ELISHA CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. POTTER, 
GEORGE M. WOODRUFF, 
THOMAS A. THACHER 
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To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut : 

Gentlemen,— My Eighth Annual Keport, being the Tenth 
since the organization of the Board of Education, and the 
Thirtieth from the Department of Education, is herewith sub- 
mitted. 



Statistics of the Public Schools op Connecticut, fob 
the year ending august 31st, 1$74. 

Number of towns in the State, 166 

Number of school districts in the State, ... 1,495 

Decrease for the year, 7 

Number of public schools, 1,642 

Decrease for the year, 6 

Number of departments in public schools, ... 2,458 

Increase for the year, 53 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, in 

January, 1874, 133,528 

Increase for the year, 620 

Average length of public schools, - - - - 176.29 days 

Increase for the year, 2.11 days 

Number of scholars registered in winter, - 99,550 

Increase for the year, 4,351 

Number of scholars registered in summer, ... 89,674 

Increase for the year, - -' 2,687 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, - - 4,266 
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Increase for the year, 615 

Number of different scholars in public schools, - - 119,298 

Increase for the year, - 4,441 

Number in other schools than public schools, ... 8,422 

Decrease for the year, 107 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school, - 13,030 

Decrease for the year, 2,804 

Number in schools of all kinds, 127,720 

Increase for the year, 4,334 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - - 71,433 

Increase for the year, 4,261 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, - - 63,052 

Increase for the year, 2,147 

Percentage of whole number registered in the year, as 

compared with number enumerated in January, 1874, 89.34 

Increase for the year, 2.93 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - - 95.65 

Increase for the year, 2.82 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 74.55 

Increase for the year, 2.93 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, 67.16 

Increase for the year, 1.72 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - 71.76 

Increase for the year, 1.20 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - 70.31 

Increase for the year, - - .29 

Average attendance in winter, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1874, --*--- 53.50 

Increase for the year, 2.97 

Average attendance in summer, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1874, - - • - - 47.22 

Increase for the year, 1.40 

Number of teachers in winter — males, 704 ; females, 1,897 ; 

total, 2,601 

2 
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Increase for the year — decrease, males, 7 ; increase, females, 

87 ; total increase, 80 

Number of teachers in summer, — males, 258 ; females, 

2,303; total, 2,561 

Increase for the year, — males, 12 ; females, 57 ; total, - 69 

Number of teachers continued in the same school, - 1,690 

Increase for the year, 116 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - - 539 

Decrease for the year, 79 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - - $71.48 

Increase for the year, 2.45 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - - 36.67 

Increase for the year, .62 

Number of schools of two departments, - - - 115 

Increase for the year, 15 

Number of schools of more than two departments, - 145 

Increase for the year, 9 

Whole number of graded schools, - 260 

Increase for the year, 24 

Number of departments in graded schools, - - 1,070 

Increase for the year, 70 

Number of new school houses built in the year, - 40 

Increase for the year, 6 

Number of school houses reported in good condition, - 934 

Increase for the year, 14 

Number of school houses reported in fair condition, - 504 

Increase for the year, 5 

Number of school houses reported in poor condition, - 218 

Decrease for the year, 22 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1874, - - $1.00 
Income of School Fund distributed Feb. 28th, 1874, 133,528.00 
Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - - 200,292.00 
Capital of To wn Deposit Fund, .... 763,661.83 
Income of Town Deposit Fund, as reported, - - 46,003.03 
Income of Local Funds for schools, - 16,064.71 
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Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - - 1669,856.88 

Increase for the year, * 70,983.44 

Amount raised for school purposes by District Tax, 502,500.80 

Increase for the year, 2,945.61 

Amount of voluntary contributions for public schools, 6,637.89 
Amount received for public schools from other sources, 38,064.33 
Total amount rec'd for public schools from all sources, 1,612,947.64 

Increase for the year, 70,458.44 

Amount for each child enumerated, - 1 2.08 

Increase for the year, ----.-- .48 

Amount expended for teachers 9 wages, - - 1,021,714.07 
Increase for the year, --.--- 62,484.67 
Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 127,055.01 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - - 1,533.04 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - 294,228.11 

Increase for the year, 67,522.33 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, - 93.863,83 

Increase for the year, - 39,902.96 

Amount expended for school libraries and apparatus, 7,668.82 

Decrease for the year, 426.91 

Amount expended for other school purposes, - <■ 153,044.13 

Increase for the year, - 52,181.24 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,697,573.97 
Increase for the year, 220,131,25 
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Report of 


Income.from Funds. 


Baited by Taxes, 
Bate Bills, etc. 


1865 


$194,123.28 


$259,540.00 


1866 


♦190,127.67 


372,113.73 


* 1867 


*188,609.72 


.616,376.98 


1868 


♦187J951.74 


795,854.58 


1869 


188,919.90 


854,166.81 


1870 


181,266.28 


1,087,886.55 


1871 


178,979.96 


1,305,036.39 


1872 


183,262.60 


1,320,355.02 


1873 


188,808.85 


1,253,860.16 


1874 


190,497.03 


1,351,992.17 


1875 


195,595.74 


1,417,351.90 



Increase, $1,157,811.90 



Report 
of the 


Average 
Length 

Schools. 


Enumera- 
ted 
1868. 1869, 
etc. 


Registered. 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 


In 
Private 
Schools 


*No.ln both 

Public and 

Private 

Schools. 


Per 
cent. 


Tear. 


w. 


S. 


In all 
SchoTs 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


163.05 
161.75 
168.51 
172.41 
173.34 
174.18 
176.29 


123,650 
124,082 
125,409 
128,468 
131,748 
132,908 
133,528 


82,140 
88,348 
94,092 
94,408 
94,787 
95,199 
99,550 


75,177 
78,865 
83,192 
83,095 
83,874 
86,987 
89,674 


99,390 
105,313 
110,640 
113,588 
114,805 
114,857 
119,298 


80.38 
84.87 
88.19 
88.50 
87.14 
86.41 
89.34 


9^583 
9,304 
8,754 
9,029 
8,529 
8,422 


H~4,896 
119,944 
122,342 
123,834 
123,386 
127,720 


92.60 
95.64 
95.23 
93.99 
92.83 
95.65 


Incr'se 1 13.24 


9,878 


17,410 


14,497 


19,908 


8.96 


—1,161 


12,824 


3.05 



Beport 
of the 


Average Attend" 
ance. 


Teachers' Wages, 
per Month. 


Total pay of 
Teachers. 


No. of Teachers 
continuously 


Year. 


W. 


S. 


Male. 


Female. 


employed. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


59,489 
64,707 
66,902 
67,018 
67,599 
67,172 
71,433 


53,645 
56,309 
58,348 
58,349 
58,113 
60,905 
63,052 


$56.64 
58.74 
63.10 
66.56 
67.01 
69.03 
71.48 


$26.93 
29.16 
31.29 
32.69 
34.09 
36.05 
36.67 


$609,658.05 
695,539.25 
785.680.04 
833,759.96 
888,871.89 
959,229.40 

1,021,714.07 


1,453 
1,568 
1,407 
1,434 
1,508 
1,574 
1,690 


Incr'se, 


11,944 


9,407 


$14.84 


$9.74 


$412,056.02 
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* For each of these years the income from " Local Funds" was estimated to be 
$10,000. 
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THE LEGAL PREVENTION OF ILLITERACY. 

POWER OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

Public sentiment is a growing power the world over. In our 
country its influence is most marked. Here it creates law and 
repeals it. A law in violation of jyiblic sentiment is a dead 
letter, and therefore demoralizing, for laws habitually violated 
tend to lawlessness. Reverence for law is a wholesome senti- 
ment, which should be early implanted in the juvenile mind. 
Laws in reference alike to the support of schools or attendance 
upon them must depend largely upon public sentiment. Laws, 
just and right in themselves, and adapted, if sustained, to 
promote the greatest good of the greatest number, may yet 
fail utterly from 'the want of popular sympathy and support 
The question, therefore, of the expediency of compulsory at- 
tendance at school in any given State depends on the enlight- 
ened public sentiment of that community. 

Wherever good schools have been so long maintained that 
the people generally regard them as essential to their individual 
thrift and happiness and to public security, morality, and 
prosperity, laws for the prevention of illiteracy may be wisely 
enacted. In those States where free public schools are still a 
novelty, or where illiteracy most abounds, where multitudes 
appreciate neither the advantages of education nor the evils 
of ignorance, compulsory attendance would be premature and 
impracticable. 

But in those States where the traditions of the people from 
their earliest history have fostered the general appreciation of 
common-school education as their most precious heritage, as 
the source of their success and prosperity, as indispensable 
to their future growth, as essential to skilled industry, as the 
cheapest police-agency, education comes at length to be recog- 
nized as the universal right, duty, and interest of man. If the 
State has a right to provide for any internal improvements, it 
has the right to provide for that education which is the condi- 
tion of all progress. If the State may enforce regulations for 
the health of the body, it may do the same for the mind. If 
the State has a right to hang a criminal, it has a better right to 
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prevent his crime by proper culture. The right to imprison 
and to execute implies the right to use the best means to pre- 
vent the need of either. 

In Connecticut public sentiment is steadily growing in favor 
of the legal prevention of illiteracy. Stringent as are our laws 
on this subject, they have awakened no public opposition. A 
few individual malcontents among recent immigrants, mostly 
from Canada, have complained because their children could not 
be continuously employed in our factories. A fefw parents — I 
have not heard of a dozen in all — openly defied the law, but 
as soon as they found that the law was imperative and the 
school officers in earnest and that legal complaints were made 
out against them, they were glad to stay proceedings by com- 
pliance with its provisions. The circulation of printed blank 
forms of complaint against negligent parents proves useful 
Under this law we have had as yet no prosecutions and no 
penalties. We hope there will be none. 

It has been my constant desire to awaken a better apprecia- 
tion of education in all parts of the State, knowing well that 
the condition of the schools everywhere answers to the public 
sentiment of each community. To intensify this interest I have 
mingled much with the people and lectured in every township 
of Connecticut, and in most of them repeatedly. In all these 
lectures it has been my aim, so far as in my power, to make 
the public school the center of attraction and interest, so that 
attendance shall be regarded as a privilege rather than a legal 
necessity. 

METHODS AND RESULTS. 

The methods and results of our proceedings under the new 
laws of obligatory education are worthy of notice. These laws 
relate both to employers and parents. The law in regard to 
employers was adopted in 1869. That form of compulsory 
education has been in force for five years. An earlier law, 
copied verbatim from a Massachusetts statute, pronounced its 
penalty against all manufacturers who should " knowingly em- 
ploy children who had not attended school," etc. That one 
word " knowingly " utterly vitiated the law. It was inserted 
as an amendment to the original bill on its second reading in 
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the Massachusetts senate, at the suggestion of a manufacturer 
who knew well "botf not to do it." The Massachusetts law 
still retains that unfortunate word. Practically, it is found im- 
possible to prove the employer's knowledge of the child's non- 
attendance. " Not to know " is always easy for an employer. 

Our law originally applied to manufacturers only. As 
revised, it relates equally to all employers. According to its 
provisions, no child .under 14 years of age can be lawfully em- 
ployed to labor in any business whatsoever, unless such child 
shall have attended some school at least three months in each 
year of such service. The penalty for the violation of this law 
is one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Eealizing that the efficiency of the law would depend largely 
on the department of education, the Board determined it should 
not be a dead letter ; but instead of threatening prosecutions at 
the outset, we sought to conciliate the manufacturers, conferring 
with them courteously as friends of education, and assuming 
that they would heartily cooperate in the enforcement of the 
law. To this end, I drew up the following pledge : " We 
hereby agree that we will employ no children under 14 years 
of age, except those who are provided with a certificate from 
the local school officers of actual attendance at school the full 
term required by law." I first presented it to ex-Governor 
James E. English ; then to Governor Marshall Jewell ; next to 
the late ex-Governor William A. Buckingham, who — each 
extensive manufacturers — cheerfully signed it I then started 
to get the signatures of manufacturers generally ; but the work 
proved so great and important that a gentleman was appointed 
as Agent of the Board of Education to canvass the State. He 
visited the leading manufacturers throughout the State, and, 
with one exception, they cheerfully signed the above pledge. 
This law has proved beneficent in its results. During the five 
years of its operation it has met general and cordial approval 
and brought large numbers into our schools. There still occur 
instances of remissness and forgetfulness of the date when 
school attendance of particular children is again required as the 
condition of their further employment. A few manufacturers, 
perhaps, feel annoyed by the trouble this law occasions them. 
But as a rule our manufacturers evidently approve its pro- 
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visions. It is not believed that any of the signers intend to 
repudiate the pledge above cited. They have shown a degree 
of liberality and interest in education worthy of commenda- 
tion. A courteous reminder from the Agent or Secretary of 
the Board has been sufficient to remedy occasional instances 
of inadvertency. But even here vigilance is necessary. The 
law +8 still evaded in some cases. Should it anywhere be 
openly violated, prosecutions should promptly follow every 
ineffectual remonstrance. I hereby renew the request long 
since made to the local school officers to communicate to me 
any facts they may know as to neglect in the schooling of chil- 
dren. A journey of the Agent or Secretary to the remotest 
district of the State would be amply compensated by the ad- 
dition of a single child to the regular attendants at school. 
For the very purpose of increasing the attendance, the Agent 
is now chiefly occupied in visiting schools, school officers, and 
manufacturers, and in some cases parents. This work, how- 
ever, properly belongs to the School Visitors, and I respect- 
fully call their attention to the following requirement of the 
law, and invite their hearty cooperation in this matter. "It 
shall be the duty of the School Visitors in every town, once 
or more in every year, to examine into the situation of the 
children employed in all manufacturing establishments in such 
town and ascertain whether all the provisions of this chapter 
are duly observed, and report all violations thereof to one of 
the grand jurors of the town." 

School Visitors can render no more useful service to the State 
than by searching out the " absentees " and bringing them into 
school. The work may be humble, but if fitly done the results 
will be broad and lasting. 

Four years ago a law of compulsory attendance at school was 
passed applying to all parents of children who were employed 
to labor at any business in this State and who were discharged 
for the purpose of attending school This class of children was 
supposed to comprise nearly all "non-attendants." The next 
year this limitation was removed. Our law now requires that 
" every parent, guardian, or other person having control and 
charge of any child between the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall 
cause such child to attend some public or private day-school at 
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least three months in each year, six weeks at least of which 
attendance shall be consecutive, or to be instructed at home at 
least three months in each year in the branches of education 
required to be taught in the public schools, unless the physical 
or mental condition of the child is such as to render such 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable." The penalty for the 
violation of the above provisions is a fine of five dollars " for earery 
week, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year, during 
which any parent or guardian shall have failed to comply 
therewith." As French Canadians are very numerous in many 
of our manufacturing villages, printed posters in both French 
and English, giving the substance of the law both in its appli- 
cation to parents and employers, were widely circulated and 
posted. 

The following notice, neatly printed, was also sent to the 
manufacturers of the State, to be posted in some conspicuous 
place : 

"In accordance with the statute of the legislature of 1889, 
no children under 14 years of age can hereafter be employed in 
this factory except those who present a certificate from the 
local school officers of actual attendance at school the full time 
required by law, which is 4 at least three months of the twelve 
next preceding any and every year in which such children shall 
be so employed.' " 

Many evasions of this law also no doubt occur, but the 
masses approve its provisions, and mean that they shall be 
observed. Many children, at first attending school reluctantly 
and only under the coercion of the law, have at length become 
so interested in study and eager for improvement as to attend 
of their own accord far beyond the time required by law. 
Parents who once pleaded that they were " too poor to spare 
their children's wages in the mill," have expressed a new and 
strange pride and ambition for their children's progress. They 
have at length learned that their own ignorance is one cause of 
their poverty, and that education is essential to the thrift and 
prosperity of their children. 

The more thoroughly this law is executed, the less of course 
will be the average attendance. The greater the number who 
attend school only the time required by law, the less will be 
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the average for the whole year. Three months' schooling a 
year is not enough, but it is a good beginning. " Half a loaf is 
better than no bread." It is hoped that such interest in school 
and fondness for books will be awakened as to induce many to 
attend longer than the time required by law. 

Our aggregate attendance last year was 95.65 per cent of the 
whole number enumerated — the highest figures ever reached in 
this State. The whole number enumerated in 1874 was 
133,528 ; the whole number in schools of all kinds was 1^7,720 ; 
since 1869 the increase in enumeration is 9,878 ; since 1869 the 
increase in number registered at school is 19,908. The increase 
of attendance above the increase in enumeration is 10,030. 

These figures are given not in any spirit of boasting for the 
past, but as an encouragement for the future. They show that 
here is an inviting field of labor. Much still remains to be 
done. This service must be continued. Like kitchen work, it 
does not stay done. 

The result above-named has cost work. We have visited 
all the towns, conferred with manufacturers and School Visi- 
tors, and sometimes with parents. We have entered the schools 
and invited the cooperation of teachers. The subject has been 
presented in our Institutes and in educational lectures in all 
parts of the State. We have not leaned upon the law alone, 
but it surely has been of great service. Both political parties 
favor it No suggestion for its repeal has been made in the 
legislature, nor, so far as I know, in any caucus or public 
meeting in the State. 

It is highly creditable to the intelligence of the people of 
Connecticut that they plainly sanction the legal prevention of 
illiteracy. The proudest fact in the early history of our State 
was the general interest in its Qommon schools and the general 
intelligence of its citizens. These traditions are still a power 
with the people. 

In any State where there are no such traditions and no such 
general and hearty appreciation of universal education, obliga- 
tory laws would be prematura 

Equally ineffectual will such laws be in any State where the 
Department of Public Instruction is understood to have no 
faith in them. Though there be no open opposition, nor any 
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public avowal of doubt or disapproval, if the State Superin- 
tendent of schools simply stands aloof and maintains a digni- 
fied reserve, the law will not be likely "to execute itself." 
Firmness united with conciliation, watchful supervision, and 
earnest work are the conditions of success. 

EDUCATION OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

Instead of falling back upon the law to do the whole work, 
we have made argument, persuasion, and conciliation our main 
reliance. Any statute which should lessen these primal forces 
I should deprecate. But with growing faith in moral suasion 
I prize the sterner sanctions of the law, to be used only as a 
dernier resort, in cases otherwise incorrigible. When paternal 
pride, interest, or authority fails, and parental indifference 
or intemperance bars the way to school, legal coercion maybe 
wisely employed. 

Whatever may be true in monarchical governments, in our 
country there is every motive to kindness and conciliation in the 
execution of such a law. The plan is truly democratic, for its 
entire management is by the people and for the people, through 
school officers chosen by the people and responsible to the 
people. Such a law, in our country, should command popular 
sympathy far more than in any monarchy, for it is not pressed 
upon the people by some outside agency or higher power, but 
is their own work, embodying their judgment and preferences. 
The form of compulsory education which existed in Connecti- 
cut for more than a hundred and fifty years was not forced upon 
the people as " subjects." It was rather a living organism, of 
which they as "sovereigns" proudly claimed the paternity, 
growing up with their growth and recognized as the source of 
their strength and prosperity. After the utmost use of kind- 
ness, tact, and persuasion, and every effort to awaken a dor- 
mant parental pride, if not a sense of duty, and showing that 
education will promote their children's thrift and happiness 
through life, we find that such persuasions are the more effec- 
tive when it is understood that the sanctions of the law might 
be employed. We have used the right to enforce mainly as an 
argument to persuade— an authoritative appeal to good sense 
and parental pride. As thus used, we know in Connecticut 
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that our law has been a moral force. It is itself an effective ad- 
vocate of education to the very class who need it most It has 
already accomplished great good and brought into the schools 
many children who would otherwise have been absentees. 

Many individual instances of neglect or evasion still occur, 
occasioned by poverty or indifference of parents, or by the 
oversight or selfishness of employers, who do not, however, 
deny the justice and necessity of the law. A good work has 
been initiated. As yet it is only begun. Constant work and 
constant watchfulness are now necessary. Still better results 
are desired and will be secured, if the School Visitors through- 
out the State heartily cooperate in this most important part of 
their work. 

Since the adoption of our compulsory laws in 1869 and their 
modification in 1871 and '72, this question has been more 
prominently before the American people than ever before. In 
the Southern States obligatory education would yet be prema- 
ture. In the older States, public sentiment is rapidly advanc- 
ing in favor of the legal prevention of illiteracy. In some 
States, politicians are shy of it, and urge many objections. 

OBLIGATORY EDUCATION ADOPTED EARLY IN CONNECTICUT. 

It is an unfounded objection that compulsory education is 
monarchical in its origin and character. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were the first States in the world that enacted and 
practically applied the principle of compulsory education. 
Before the peace of Westphalia, before Prussia existed as a 
kingdom, and while Frederick William was only elector of 
Brandenburg, in 1650 — two hundred and twenty -five years ago 
— Connecticut adopted most rigid laws for coercive education. 
Substantially the same laws were passed in Massachusetts 
eight years earlier. 

The selectmen in every town were then required to see that 
so much " barbarism" was not permitted in any family as that 
their children should not be able perfectly to read the English 
tongue, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect 
therein. Eepetition of the offense was punished with still 
higher fines or by taking children away from their parents and 
apprenticing them where they would be sure to be educated. 
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In the early history of Massachusetts and Connecticut this 
law was strictly executed It was so heartily approved by the 
people, and the education of all children was so generally 
desired and secured, that attendance lost its involuntary charac- 
ter. Created by public opinion, it tended to deepen that 
sentiment. The demand that the barbarism of ignorance should 
not be tolerated helped to make it disgraceful to keep even an 
apprentice from school. To bring up a child or ward in 
ignorance was shameful and barburous in * he eyes of the fathers 
of New England. This is still the sentiment of their genuine 
descendants. High appreciation of education is one of the 
most precious traditions of New England. This old law 
greatly aided both in awakening and perpetuating this public 
interest, and in fixing the habits, associations, and traditions of 
the people. For one hundred and seventy years after the 
adoption of this law an adult native of Connecticut, of sound 
mind, unable to read the English language, would have been, 
looked upon as a prodigy. Such a citizen of the old New 
England stock I have never met in Connecticut, though I have 
mingled freely with the people in every part of the State. In 
this respect my experience is not peculiar. Many prominent 
citizens of wide acquaintance in business or official relations 
bear the same testimony. But recently immigration has caused 
startling figures of illiteracy, especially in our manufacturing 
centers. With this ignorance comes indifference to education, 
and hence the new need of coercion. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE LAW. 

Abstract arguments on the justice of such laws are no longer 
needed. The right of the State to enforce attendance is now sel- 
dom questioned. It is a corollary from the compulsory school- 
tax. The power that claims public money to educate all classes 
may justly provide that such expenditure should not fail of its 
end through the vice, intemperance, or perverseness of parents. 
The State has the same right to compel the ignorant to learn 
that it has to compel the penurious to pay for that learning. 
Tax-payers pertinently say, " If you compel us, who have no 
children, to support schools for the good of the State, you must 
provide that the children fail not to share the advantages thus 
furnished." 
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"THE LABORING CLA8SES WON 7 T STAND IT." 

The question really is one not of right, but of expediency. 
" The people will not bear compulsion," is the honest sentiment 
of many earnest friends of education. Seven years ago, I must 
confess, coercive measures seemed to me inconsistent with the 
spirit of our people and of our institutions. I would not now 
advocate compulsion in any State where such are still the 
general views of the people. But on this subject public senti- 
ment is often misunderstood and the discernment of the masses 
is underrated. It is a significant fact that the labor unions, 
both in this country and in Europe, favor obligatory education* 
Mixing much with the laboring classes for the purpose of pro- 
moting school attendance, I have the best means of knowing 
their sentiments, and have been greatly encouraged by their 
appreciation of education, whether Americans, Germans, Swedes, 
or Irish. 

" The laboring classes won't stand it," is a remark formerly 
made in Connecticut, and still repeated in the Middle and 
Western States. Disguise it as we may, this is the main objec- 
tion. Hence the caution and timidity of many politicians on 
this subject The present Mayor of one of the cities of Con- 
necticut, who is sagacious in reading public sentiment and an 
earnest advocate of educational progress, ably and. successfully 
advocated our law on the floor of the House in 1871, and some 
of its most stringent provisions were made in an amendment 
suggested and supported by him. Another prominent member, 
who then dodged the question, now freely says he would 
gladly vote for this measure. This fact shows how the results 
have converted doubters to friends The reaction threatened 
has not come. The masses are quick to see what is fitted and 
intended to promote their true interests. The workingmen of 
Connecticut believe in maintaining good schools and in ensur- 
ing attendance upon them. As a class, they strongly favor the 
legal prevention of illiteracy. 

VIEWS OF THE WORKINGMEN 0? EUROPE. 

The same spirit is manifested by the various labor organiza- 
tions of Europe, as the discussions and resolutions at their con- 
ventions clearly show. At the International Workingmen^ 
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Congress held at Lausanne, in Switzerland, the sentiment cor- 
dially adopted after full discussion was, " that education should 
be universal, compulsory, and national, but not denomina- 
tional." In England they are earnestly advocating this measure. 
The opposition comes from the large farmers, and politicians, 
and property -holders. Attending the National Trades-Union 
Congress, held for five days at Nottingham, in 1872, I found 
that body strongly favoring such a law. One of the members, 
a leader in the labor-league movement, habitually addressing 
large assemblies of workingmen in all parts of the country, 
said he everywhere found among them great unanimity on this 
subject, and never heard the objection that obligatory educa- 
tion would be a usurpation of parental, or popular rights. No 
man in England so fully represents the sentiments of that most 
oppressed and depressed class, the farm-laborers of England, 
as Joseph Arch. He is a most earnest advocate of universal 
and compulsory education. Denied all early school advantages, 
his own bitter experience has taught him to condemn the vir- 
tual exclusion of children from school by their constant em- 
ployment on farms or in factories. His motto is, " Child-labor 
means pauperism, crime, ignorance, immorality, and every 
evil." The latest reports from England show that school 
attendance has increased remarkably in those towns which 
adopted the compulsory system. The absence of all opposition 
from the lower classes and the good effects already witnessed 
are commending this measure to general favor. 

The motto of the National Educational League, supported 
largely by the common people, is, " Education must be uni- 
versal, unsectarian, and compulsory." This was the unani- 
mous sentiment expressed at the great annual meeting ojf this 
association held recently in Birmingham. The compulsory 
plan is now in operation for about 78 per cent, of the borough 
population of England, and, as a late number of the National 
Educational League says, it is working with great success and 
growing in public favor. 

After many inquiries among the laboring classes in Germany, 
I could nowhere get from them any objection to compulsory 
education. They evidently favor it, and so generally regard 
the school as a privilege that attendance is voluntary, in fact, 
and few think of coercion. 
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GERMAN EXPERIENCE. 



Said a resident of Dresden to the writer: "Were the ques- 
tion of compulsory attendance to be decided by a plebiscitum 
to-morrow, it would be sustained by an almost unanimous 
verdict " Long ago Fichte said: " It is the first step that costs. 
The first generation will be the only one upon which it will be 
necessary to use constraint ; for those who will have received 
the proposed education will voluntarily send their children to 
school." Experience has verified this prediction. The most 
recent school statistics of Germany show that school attend- 
ance is practically universal. " Among the conscripts of the 
districts purely German, hardly one in a hundred is without 
education; in Berlin, the proportion is two in a thousand ; the 
average is raised to three per cent, by the drafts from the non- 
German districts." 

FRENCH TESTIMONY. 

The wisest men of France learned a needful lesson at Sedan. 
Says Professor Br^al of the college of France, in his recent 
work on public instruction : " We must take our model from 
our conquerors. Three-fourths of our children must be re- 
garded as devoted to ignorance." Says M. Emile de Laveleye, 
in a review of popular instruction : u It is an indisputable fact 
that ignorance combined with universal suffrage was the im- 
mediate cause of the* recent reverses of France." In 1872, 
Jules Simon, then Minister of Public Instruction, explained 
to me his bill for a new national system of education, in which 
compulsory attendance was a prominent feature. He said : 
u Prussia with obligatory instruction has conquered ignorance 
— a victory from which we are separated, after thirty years of 
effort, by nine hundred thousand children ignorant and neg- 
lected." 

It is a significant fact that Guizot, during the last three years 

of his life, stoutly advocated that compulsory system which he 

successfully opposed when Minister of Public Instruction in 

1833. The logic of events had refuted his old theory, that such 

" coercion was the creature of centralization, and bore the marks 

of the convent and the barrack." 

3 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE NOW UNIVERSAL IN SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland, the country most jealous of liberty and averse 
to any form of usurpation, has long maintained compulsory 
attendance in all of her twenty-two cantons, except in four of 
the smallest In the recent revision of her constitution this 
law was made universal in its application. This country — 
proud of being so long the home of freedom in Europe, glory- 
ing in free schools, free speech, free press, free trade, freedom 
of traveling, and freedom of religion — has now chosen anew for 
all its people the system of compulsory attendance. These 
facts clearly show that the prepossessions of intelligent work- 
ingrnen are not against obligatory education. 

Director Max Worth of Bern proudly claims that "no 
grown-up child exists in this confederation, save an idiot here 
and there, who cannot read and write." Till he is six, the 
Swiss child may only dream of school, as he sees his brother 
or sister going thither, before seven o'clock in summer and 
eight in winter. Swiss parents see to it that these shall be 
pleasant dreams. The school is the centre of attraction and 
interest. Attendance is held as a privilege rather than a legal 
necessity. The law itself has invested the school with dignity 
and honor. " Attention to his school is not a formal business 
to a Switzer as it might be to a Briton and a Frank, but an 
engrossing duty from his cradle to his grave." 

My inspection of many schools in the leading countries of 
Europe led to the conclusion that Switzerland was unparalleled 
on the continent for the progress of its schools during the last 
twenty-five years, and for popular interest in education. In 
proportion to its means and opportunities, it is doing better 
even than Germany. To confirm this view, I need cite but 
two of the many concurring witnesses. In a recent debate in 
the House of Commons, Dr. Playfair said: "In Switzerland, a 
once miserable peasantry has become happy, prosperous, and 
contented, and has been made so by an education much higher 
than has ever been attempted in this country." M. Duruy, 
late Minister of Instruction in France, reported that " the effect 
of the national system of education in Switzerland had been to 
empty the poor-houses and jails." The cost of education in 
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Switzerland is for them immense, far greater than that of the 
army. In contrast, France spends fifteen times more for the 
army than for schools, and even in London, Vienna, and Berlin 
the war budgets are in excess of the education budgets. 

More than any other country of Europe, Switzerland is the 
home of industry. Her mechanics are educated and skillful. 
Though hemmed in by mountains, without a seaport, with no 
coal, with costly transportation — all freight from the sea-board 
coming over foreign territory, she threatens the silk trade 
of Lyons, takes the ribbon trade of Coventry, rivals the Eng- 
lish in muslin and delaine, and the world in watches and wood- 
carving. In the decade from 1860 to 1870, her exports of silk 
alone rose 147 per cent in quantity and 132 in value. The 
Earl of Eosebery, President of the English Social Science As- 
sociation, in his opening address at its last meeting, says that 
the cause of this rapid progress of Swiss manufacture is plainly 
" the complete and special education which she gives in primary 
schools and practical schools and trade schools, and secondary 
schools and cantonal schools, all topped up by the great Poly- 
technic Institute at Zurich. The Swiss manufacturer lives 
simply ; he is master of his business ; and his workmen, with 
whom he is in perpetual contact, respect him for this. Master 
and servant have been at the same school learning their craft, 
and they know it thoroughly." Such is the character of that 
free people who have just voted to make compulsory education 
universal. 

ENGLISH CONVERSIONS. 

A striking conversion occurred in the case of the late Canon 
Kingsley. Though he long took a lively interest in the im- 
provement of the working classes, an interest deepened by his 
service as government inspector of schools, he opposed obliga- 
tory education as un-English and offensive to the independent 
spirit of his countrymen. On finding that the working people 
favored compulsory attendance, his objections vanished. 

A still more remarkable change has occurred in the views of 
Mr. Forster, the father of the Educational Act of 1870. He 
then opposed the efforts of George Dixon and of the National 
Educational League to make compulsion universal. Permis- 
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sion only was given to local Boards, wherever they should be 
formed, to adopt coercion. Though convinced of the justness 
of this measure, he argued that the people are not prepared for 
it, and that outcries of " un-English," "arbitrary," " tyrannical," 
"invasion of one's home," " usurpation of parental rights," and 
all the easy clap-trap of demagogues, would create a reaction, 
and therefore he did not ask for a general compulsory law. It 
was said, no matter what can be done in Prussia, or even in 
Switzerland, the people of England have too much independ- 
ence, too much aversion to any semblance of tyranny, ever to 
submit to compulsory education. Mr. Forster now admits that 
he had no expectation that the town population would, to so 
great an extent, adopt the principle of compulsory education. 
Every town in England with 20,000 inhabitants, which has a 
school board, has adopted it. The permissive provision for 
local compulsion was ingrafted in this bill with little faith that 
it would be ratified and applied in any of the large towns. But 
the people have surprised Parliament. In March last Mr. Fors- 
ter said in the House of Commons : " Almost the entire town 
population of England is now under compulsory education. It 
might be said the adoption of the compulsory principle was a 
sudden freak and that there would be a reaction. But as yet 
there is no sign of reaction. If compulsion had worked with 
hardship on the people, nothing was so easy as to revert to the 
former state of things. If a motion were now made antagonistic 
to this principle of compulsion, it would not have a single sup- 
porter in the School Boards of London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
or any other large town. The school attendance in those towns 
where it has been made compulsory has been improved 30 per 
cent. Leeds, for example, had almost solved the problem of 
getting hold of all the children. The attendance there has 
doubled by compulsion. The same has been done at Sheffield. 
At Stockport they had increased the average attendance until 
there was less than 24 per cent of the children between 5 and 
15 who were not at school, and some of them were excusable 
on account of mental or physical inability. After all, compul- 
sion was merely a declaration by the State that it was the duty 
of the parent to see that his child was educated. The right to 
compel a father to feed and clothe his child is admitted, and we 
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have now arrived at a point of civilization at which we can 
declare that it is bis duty to see that he is educated. The sole 
meaning of compulsion is that this is the duty of every 
parent, and that it is the business of the State to secure 
the performance of that duty, and if the parent is disabled by 
poverty, then to help him from local rates or imperial funds. 
It has been said, we must wait for public opinion. Well, pub- 
lic opinion has declared itself, for every town that by law was 
able to do so, has put the compulsory system in force. The 
fact is, that the arguments in favor of compulsion are over- 
whelming, and Parliament should now make compulsion uni- 
versal. It is admitted, you cannot extend compulsion without 
producing some hardship, and bringing a bitter pinch to some 
poor widow who depended on her children's labor. No great 
reform can be effected without cases of individual hardship, but 
in the long run these alterations would be productive of mag- 
nificent results for the whole population." 

Another M. P., Mr. Phipps, said in the same discussion : 
" Every child ought to be educated, and eventually compulsion 
must be universally employed. Experience already proves that 
the principle of compulsion is not repugnant to the feelings of 
the people. Compulsion is an ugly word, and expressed a 
foreign idea, but it is wonderful how much the idea had be- 
come acclimatized among us. It is the only remedy for the 
present, and after it had been applied for a generation it would 
be needed with reference only to the waifs and strays of the 
population." 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, formerly the efficient Superinten- 
dent of the schools of Connecticut and then of Boston, exam- 
ined carefully the working of obligatory education when re- 
cently in Europe. His well known caution and sound judg- 
ment give weight to his opinions. At the late meeting of the 
National Association of Superintendents in Washington, D. C, 
he said : " The experiment in Connecticut is another valuable 
argument in favor of the principle of compulsion. I fully be- 
lieve not only in the expediency of this principle as an indis- 
pensable element in our system of public schools, but I believe 
that compulsory education is destined to be absolutely univer- 
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sal in every country that pretends to educate its children. 
The more I study history, the more I observe the workings of 
this system at the present day, and the great drift of public 
sentiment in different countries on this subject, the more 
strongly I am convinced that the compulsory system will be 
more and more approved in proportion as it is thoroughly 
executed." 

During the last year, Mr. Giles Potter has rendered very val- 
uable service in securing the observance of our laws for the 
prevention of illiteracy. He has devoted one hundred and six- 
teen days to this work, for which he has received five hundred 
and eighty dollars, five dollars per day being the compensation 
fixed by law. His necessary expenses while in the discharge 
of his duties have been three hundred and ninety dollars and 
thirty-seven cents, amounting for salary and expenses to 
$970.37. For printing blanks, certificates of attendance, &c, 
he has paid $205.25. Total amount expended in this service, 
$1,175.62. 

The third Annual Eeport of Mr. Potter to the Board of 
Education is herewith submitted. 



EEPORT OF THE AGENT OF THE BOARD. 

The plans pursued in the discharge of my duties the past 
year were indicated in my Report a year ago. In accordance 
with those plans, I have endeavored to secure the cooperation 
of school officers and employers, hoping that thus the law, so 
far at least as it relates to children employed in manufacturing 
. and otherwise a part of the year, would be systematically and 
fully observed without continued attention from an agent of 
your Board. T have also tried to direct the attention of local 
authorities to all cases of neglect on the part of parents or 
others having the care of children, especially if the children 
were wasting their time in idleness. 

.During the months of August and September, and occasion- 
ally in subsequent months, I visited towns where such business 
is pursued as affords employment to large numbers of children; 
I called on the School Visitors and employers, and wherever I 
could, caused an arrangement to be made whereby some School 
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Visitor or other person should receive the names of the children 
to be dismissed from employment, and should see that they 
attended some school regularly for at least twelve weeks. Em- 
ployers of large numbers of children were also requested to 
keep records of such children, on blanks prepared for that pur- 
pose, showing the age, time they were employed, and when 
they attended school. Wherever these arrangements have been 
carried oat the results have been quite satisfactory. 

But in many cases no systematic efforts have been made 
to carry them into effect Employers have not generally kept 
the records referred to, but none have refused to give any 
information asked for regarding the children in their employ, 
if in their power to obtain it ; and t do not believe that the 
names of such children as, according to legal requirements, 
ought to attend school will be at any time withheld from 
School Visitors or others whose business it may be to inquire 
for them. There may be times when employers and parents 
will desire to have the children continue at work beyond the 
time allowed by law, with the understanding that when they 
go out to school the time of schooling shall be prolonged. 
Such arrangements can sometimes be made without damage 
to the child's education, and the spirit if not the letter of the 
law be complied with. 

Perhaps if the law stated definitely that the Board of School 
Visitors in every town shall appoint some suitable person or 
persons whose duty it shall be to see that the requirements of 
chapter first of the 4< Act concerning Education " are complied 
with, provided for the payment of such persons, and withheld 
from towns in which these duties are neglected a part or the 
whole of the State Appropriation, this department of duties 
would be more faithfully attended to. 

Is 

Blank certificates like those prepared last year have been 
distributed to school officers in towns where they had been used, 
and in some other towns when they were asked for. Many 
School Visitors and teachers speak highly of the plan of giving 
them to all the children who attend school ; but in some schools 
where this was done at first they have the past year been given 
to such children only as asked for them. Some employers 
demand them, and will not employ a child who cannot produce 
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a certificate of some form, showing that the school law has been 
complied with. Employers have been repeatedly urged to 
demand a certificate of every child presented for employment, 
whether for the first time or on returning from school. But 
there are so many cases where the child is believed to have 
attended school but has no certificate, and cannot procure one 
when demanded, that some employers who commenced requiring 
them neglect to do so at present. Instances have been brpught 
to my notice where children have succeeded in deceiving employ- 
ers by the use of certificates given by teachers to other children. 
Some counterfeit certificates have also been presented. The 
system of certificates alone will not therefore secure the school- 
ing of all the children who are required to labor in factories and 
other places. That class of parents for which the law was made 
hardly look three months ahead for the consequences of neglect 
to comply with its requirements, especially when there are so 
many ways in which the law can be evaded. Those children 
whose education is neglected through poverty, indifference, or 
avarice, must be watched during the time they should attend 
school by some persons who can appreciate the welfare of the 
children and the interests of the Commonwealth. 

Want of such watchfulness is not because public opinion 
does not approve of our compulsory law. I recollect but a 
single instance of its being spoken against by a citizen of this 
State during the past year. Many speak approvingly of the 
law, and ask why it is not more strictly executed. In some 
instances legal proceedings have been commenced against 
parents who, after repeated solicitations and warnings, con- 
tinued to neglect to school or otherwise instruct their chil- 
dren. Showing the papers signed by the proper authorities 
in these instances produced the desired effect Probably the 
result would be the same in nearly every such case. The con- 
versations I have had with negligent parents, with a mere allu- 
sion to the law, have, so far as I am informed, resulted in 
causing the children to attend school, sometimes much longer 
than the time required by law. 

During the past year arrests have been made for truancy in 
some towns where in former years no regard was paid to the 
truant law. Legal blanks for such cases were asked for, and 
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none being found which seemed adapted to a Justice court, 
some were prepared. These papers in the hands of officers and 
teachers have had a very salutary effect on some truant boys 
who before seemed incorrigible. 

Though the plans suggested to School Visitors and -em- 
ployers have not been fully carried out, and there is much 
seeming indifference on the part of those whose duty it is 
to execute the law, and neglect on the part of employers, yet 
the general results of our compulsory law are quite encourag- 
ing. It has exerted a decided influence on those whom it was 
designed to reach. A large part of the great increase in the 
attendance at school during the year ending August 31st, 
1874 (4,441), as shown by the Eeport of the Secretary, just 
presented, was due to the laws concerning the schooling and 
employment of children. Some part of that increase may have 
been caused by the stagnation of business and the stopping 
of factories. But as remarked in my last Eeport, " I found in 
very many of the factory villages during the fall term of 1873, 
while the mills were running full time, that there was a large 
increase in attendance above that of the corresponding term of 
1872." In one large factory district that increase was sixty- 
seven per cent. The result of this of course appears in the 
Eeport of this year. 

During the fall terms of the schools in 1874 the attendance 
was generally large ; but the stopping of the mills, or their 
running on short time, has not on the whole been favorable 
to the education of the children, and has interfered very much 
with any systematic arrangements for their attending school. 
In some of the villages "dull times" have been an excuse 
for not building suitable school houses. The uncertainty of 
employment here and the inducements offered by the Cana- 
dian government have caused many French families to return 
to Canada. The families that remain, not having had constant 
or full employment, are eager, when the mills are running, to 
get in as many members as possible, and employers, in too 
many instances, have regarded the immediate wants of these 
families and their own convenience more than the schooling of 
the children. The strikes which are now taking place will 
also interfere very much with any system of education in fac- 
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tory villages, and be as disastrous to the enlightenment of the 
children as they are to the best interests of those who stupidly 
engage in them. Should the Eeport for the year ending August 
81, 1875, show a falling off rather than an increase in attend- 
ance at school as compared with the previous year, the result 
ought not to be attributed to any reaction in the effects of our 
laws. Such an increase, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, cannot be looked for every year. 

I requested the School Visitors of each town to state how 
many of the children reported with the enumeration in Jan- 
uary, 1875, £s having been kept from school by work and by 
poverty or neglect were between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years. Some of the towns failed to report, and some that 
reported stated the same numbers between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years as they had reported between four and six- 
teen years of age. From these returns, therefore, no general 
statement .can be made that will be reliable. It appears, bow- 
ever, from these towns that have probably made correct reports, 
that there is some improvement on the showing of last year. 

Since the commencement of the present year (1875) I 
have personally, or by letter, inquired at every establishment 
where there was reason to suppose children might be em- 
ployed, how many children under fourteen years of age were 
there employed, and how many of them had attended school 
any part of the past year. The number of establishments 
where these inquiries were made is about 500. Children under 
fourteen years of age were employed in 232 of them. In 55 of 
these, children of the age referred to were found, who had 
not attended school during the twelve months immediately 
preceding the time when the inquiry was made. The whole 
number of children under fourteen years of age employed in 
all these establishments was 2,292. Of this number 1,757 
were said to have attended school some time during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Of the number that had not attended 
school, 174 were said to have been in the State less than nine 
months. These ought not to be regarded as employed in 
violation of the statute, though it does not fix any time the 
children are to reside in the State before becoming subject to 
its requirements. 
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In many cases the only evidence that the children had at- 
tended school was their own statements, and in some others, it 
was by no means certain that they had been in school during 
the full time required by law. 

The largest number of children under fourteen years of age 
reported in any one establishment was 175. The largest num- 
ber of such children in any establishment reported eighteen 
months ago was 231. Several of the establishments which are 
included in the number reported as having children employed 
that had not conformed to the law had each but one such child. 

It ought not to be inferred that all who did not attend school 
any time during the last twelve months have never had any 
instruction. Some had attended school constantly till they 
were twelve or thirteen years of age, so that if they are not 
conforming to the letter of the law they are more than comply- 
ing with its spirit. 

Statements like the above regarding the number of children 
employed and attendance at school were made in my Eeport a 
year ago, but they were the results of observation more than 
of definite inquiries. The numbers then given were somewhat 
larger than those just stated. 

I have been assured in those places where last year children 
were found under ten years of age, that they do not now in- 
tend to employ them. In some of the best regulated cotton 
and woolen manufactories children under twelve years of age 
are not allowed, and but few of the hardware manufacturers 
knowingly employ children under fourteen years of age. 
There is a growing tendency to discard very young help. Em- 
ployers make remarks like the following: "It \i not profit- 
able." "The children ought to be in school." "It troubles us 
to watch them and send them out to school, and we do not 
employ any." The number of children under' fourteen years 
of age at work in a factory that employs about eleven hundred 
hands was stated less than a month ago. This number was 
but thirty-four per cent, of the number given at the same 
establishment by the same person eighteen months before. 
On inquiring the cause of the change the following answer was 
given : "In explaining the education law to our operatives, we 
have used our best endeavors to impress upon their minds the 
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benefits the children will derive from being educated. We find 
but a few object, and those who do, seeing that we are in earnest 
and wish them to comply with the law, seek employment else- 
where. Within the last two years small help has decreased 
greatly, and in their place we are using larger help, at a greater 
cost. " 

The general result of the investigations as stated is quite 
as favorable as could be expected, but the statements received 
from some places are not such as were looked for, in view of 
the interest proprietors had previously manifested in educa- 
tion. In some instances employers were themselves much 
surprised at the figures given in their establishments : " They 
did not know that such a state of things existed on their prem- 
ises. " A gentlemen of noble impulses, an ardent friend of 
education, and generous in the support of schools, remarked, 
as he saw the figures showing the number of children in his 
establishment and the number that had not been in school the 
past year, " I am surprised and ashamed. This shall be cor- 
rected." One object in view in requesting employers to keep 
records of the children's ages, time they attended school, etc., 
was that the children might not through inadvertence be re- 
tained at work beyond the time allowed by law. An excuse 
given for employing children when the law has not been com- 
plied with is that they do not attend school regularly, if at all, 
when out of the mills. This excuse, if of any force, can readily 
be removed by proper attention on the part of those whose duty 
it is to see that all the requirements of the law are regarded. 

While attention is arrested by a considerable number of chil- 
dren employed in a few manufactories and stores, it must not 
be forgotten that scattered all through the State, even in towns 
where there is no manufacturing, there are children kept from 
school, employed at home in domestic labors or on work taken 
home, in families and at odd jobs, or are wasting their time in 
idleness. These cannot be found by any one person going 
over the whole State. The returns regarding these children 
are quite imperfect, and in some places the people seem to 
have become so accustomed to this state of things that they do 
not see that the children are suffering an irreparable loss and 
that the State is liable to be burdened with pauperism and 
crime, the sure results of ignoranca 
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During the last ten years, under your counsels and by the 
plans and untiring labors of your Secretary, the educational 
system of the State and the schools in most of the towns have 
been very much improved. Improvement in schools and 
school houses, general interest in education produced by lec- 
tures and Teachers' Institutes, and the influence of compulsory 
laws, have greatly increased the attendance in the schools. If 
you can devise any other means whereby the number of non- 
attendants among children of school age shall be more rapidly 
diminished, you will confer a still greater blessing on the rising 
generation and the Commonwealth. 

Questions are frequently asked regarding the physical condi- 
tion of the children employed in the factories. ■ I have passed 
through the rooms in which children are employed in most ot 
the manufactories in the State. These rooms, especially in the 
factories built within a few years, are large and well warmed, 
but perhaps not alwsfvs well ventilated. , The work done in 
them generally does not admit of a draft of air, yet it is sel- 
dom very impure, though it must of course contain some small 
fibers of the Jnaterial used. 

The work which the small children do is light, generally 
nothing more than placing spools or mending threads. They 
are on their feet most of the time, yet they often find time to 
lounge or sit down. They are generally well clothed and ap- 
pear quite healthy. Many of them are quite small for their 
age ; but this is characteristic of a large class now employed in 
the mills. It is surprising in some places to find so many 
small children who are over fourteen years of age. This is not 
altogether a bad indication, for it shows that the school law is 
held in some regard. 

Aside from the long confinement and the want of out-door 
exercise at some other time than late in the evening, there is 
nothing injurious in the work the children do. With the 
modern improvements, they are as free from danger in the mills 
as they can be anywhere. The chief objection to their work- 
ing as they do is that they are not receiving that intellectual 
training without which their minds, if not their bodies, must 
remain forever dwarfed. 

Giles Potter. 

Essex, May 1st, 1875. 
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During the last year Mr. Potter found but fifty-five establish- 
ments where any children had been illegally employed. 
Fifteen of these employed illegally but one child each, seven 
but two each, leaving but thirty-three establishments, out of 
two hundred and thirty-two, reporting who have employed 
more than two each. A considerable number of these employed 
but three or four when the returns were made. If the investi- 
gation were made to-day, the number of " transgressors" would 
be fewer still. There are in Connecticut 102 cotton manufac- 
tories of all grades and 105 woolen manufactories. In these 
mills child labor is most available. It is but justice to the 
many manufacturers who have cheerfully conformed to the law, 
even when it involved both trouble and expense in securing 
the needed help, that these statements should be distinctly 
made. They have a right to claim that the children " dismissed 
for school" shall not at once be employed in any competing 
establishment If $ny such facts shall hereafter occur, the law 
should be promptly and rigidly enforced. ♦ 

An incident lately occurred in the largest manufacturing cen- 
ter of Windham County, which illustrates the influence both of 
the Agent and the Borough Constable, who has faithfully 
cooperated with him in that place. Mr. Potter had received 
information that there were twelve children in one of the large 
mills who had not attended school during the year. The con- 
stable replies, " There must be some mistake about this matter. 
The Superintendent sent out the non-attendants one third each 
term. I do not think there can be twelve children here who 
have not attended schooL I have spent much time in running 
after the children the last year, and have made fourteen arrests 
and returned the children to the school, and have taken a good 
deal of trouble in this matter and tried to do the work faith- 
fully. But now I will make a thorough sweep, and visit every 
house, and learn if there are " twelve" non-attendants. I think 
five is nearer right, but I .will report the result." 

Certainly the school attendance in the Borough has been 
greatly increased by the faithful efforts of this officer, and his 
example is commended to all local school officers. 
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SCHOOL AECHITECTUEE. 

* 

The fact that an average of over three hundred thousand 
dollars has been expended annually for the last ten years in 
building and repairing school houses suggests the importance 
of providing the most approved plans in school architecture. 

The plans given in my last Eeport were mostly for large edi- 
fices, being those furnished gratuitously by the cities, towns, or 
districts that had lately erected them. The new school houses 
in our cities show great improvement, and are generally well 
planned and ventilated. Usually competent architects have been 
consulted in their, erection. In the rural districts, the case is 
different. Architects are either not accessible or not appreciated, 
or their service is regarded as too expensive, and hence many 
of their houses are ill planned and without any proper arrange- 
ments for ventilation. I fully realized that our Eeport last year 
did not furnish the plans most needed. After a vain attempt 
to find such plans ready-made, a few cuts were prepared at my 
request. I am most frequently consulted personally and by 
letter as to plans for inexpensive district school houses. Though 
the number of houses reported in " poor condition " has been 
annually diminishing for the last decade (ten years ago the num- 
ber being 310), 218 of this class still remain. The majority of 
these are single-room district school houses. The last Eeport 
of Hon. E. A. Apgar, Superintendent of Schools in New Jersey, 
contains the best series of cuts for inexpensive country school 
houses that has come under my observation. By his favor, 
they are given in this volume. His suggestions on school 
grounds, ventilation, &c, and some specifications of the archi- 
tect, are here somewhat condensed and modified in adaptation 
to our exigencies. One marked feature of these plans is their 
simplicity and economy. The architect of all these plans is 
Albert N. Dabb, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

School Grounds. — More attention should be given to the 
selection of a suitable site. The lot should be high and dry, 
easy of access, and if practicable, not less than one acre in 
extent Proximity to bar-rooms or noisy factories should be 
avoided. The building should be placed in the centre of the 
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lot, the cellar dirt thrown up around it, the lot so graded as to 
slope on all sides from the building, and leave no surface 
hollows in which water would remain forming unsightly pud- 
dles. Besides the inclosing fence, the lot should be divided in 
the rear, between the girls' and boys' play -ground, with a close 
and high fence. Two water closets should always be provided 
and placed in the opposite rear angles of the lot Gravel, 
plank, brick, or concrete walks should be laid from the street 
to the house and thence to the outbuildings. It is impossible 
to keep the rooms clean, if the children come in from muddy 
walks or play -grounds with no place to clean their shoes. 

The Cellar. — The foundation walls should be carried up 
high enough for a cellar having a clear height of six feet The 
cellar will make the rooms above more healthy and furnish a 
suitable place for fuel. In the end it is cheaper than a wood 
shed, which so soon decays and becomes unsightly. When 
built directly on the ground, as was formerly too common, the 
sills and flooring are damp and soon rot 

Construction. — In a wooden building, the sills and girders 
should be of heavy timber. The floor beams should be of 
sufficient depth and strength to make the floor perfectly stiff. 
No vibration should be felt when classes are walking over the 
floor. The outer frame work should be sheathed over with 
matched boards, one inch thick, over which the usual weather 
boarding should be nailed. The sheathing strengthens the 
frame and makes the house cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than when the weather boards are nailed directly to the 
frame. In buildings of one story, shingle roofs are better than 
slate, as the latter are easily broken by stones carelessly thrown 
by pupils. 

Belfry and Ventilator. — A belfry has been placed on 
each of these designs, not merely as an ornament More im- 
portant still, it serves the double purpose of belfry and outlet 
for the impure air from the ventilating shaft. A suitable 
covered outlet for ventilation should always be provided. 
After the ventilating belfry is built, the cost of a bell is small. 
Every school house should have a bell. The clocks in a 
country neighborhood vary so much that many children can 
scarcely help being either too early or too late. The improve- 
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ment both in punctuality and discipline would amply pay for 
the cost of a school bell. 

Outside Finish. — Outside steps to school houses should be 
of easy ascent. The risers should not exceed six inches in 
height and the steps should not be less than ten inches wide. 
Suitable scrapers and mats should be provided for each outside 
doorway. 

Outside doors that are regularly used by the pupils should 
always open into a vestibule having an inner door. This will 
prevent cold currents of air entering the school room. A 
single door between the outer air and the school room is too 
common. In such buildings, rain and snow are sometimes 
driven half way across the room when the door is opened for 
the ingress or egress of a pupil, and the room cannot be kept 
properly warmed. 

Inside Arrangements — Wardrobes should be wainscoted 
to the height of not less than six feet, and a sufficient number 
of japanned heavy iron clothing hooks screwed on. Shelves 
should be put up for dinner baskets and and overshoes ; and 
an umbrella stand provided. 

The ceiling of a school room should be about fourteen feet 
high ; twelve feet will answer, if the room is not to be a 
crowded one. Not more than fifty pupils can be most success- 
fully taught by one teacher. The size and seating of a room, 
therefore, should be such that not more than this number can 
be accommodated. As a general rule, a room averaging 24 by 
25 feet will be found a very convenient size for one teacher. 
Some of the plans furnished, however, will admit of more than 
fifty pupils to one room. Not less than fifteen square feet of 
floor space should be allowed to each pupil. 

Lights, Windows, and Blinds, — One side of a room should 
always be without windows ; the teacher's desk should be 
placed against this side, and the pupils face in this direction. 
Children should never sit facing a light, on account of its 
injurious effects upon the eyes. The light should come over 
their backs and shoulders. A side light is good. Every 
school room should have at least four large windows, hung 
with cords and weights for convenience of opening. In cool 
weather, the teacher should drop the window only on the side 

4 
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of the room from which the wind is blowing, and not so low 
as to create a draught where pupils are sitting. At recess, or 
intermission, it is well to open all the windows and thoroughly 
renew the air of the room. Inside blinds are preferable to out- 
side ones, being easier to manage and better to regulate the 
light. School rooms are often kept too dark. 

Ventilation. — In the planning of school houses no subject 
is so important as that of ventilation. None need a plentiful 
supply of pure air so much as children. In the summer, while 
fair weather prevails, doors and windows are thrown open, and 
they are safe. During the winter season, and so much of the 
summer as may prove inclement, the scholars in too many cases 
are breathing air containing a large per centage of poison. It 
is common for teachers and pupils in these ill ventilated rooms 
to complain of a sensation of fullness and tightness about the 
forehead, and of headache more or less acute, and the pupils 
become languid and listless. Under such circumstances the 
command of temper on the part of the teacher, and mental 
progress on the part of the scholars, are alike difficult The 
breathing of impure air A is a fruitful source of disease. The 
poison, breathed in little b} 7 little, works so insidiously and 
quietly that its action is not even suspected. And here is the 
principal reason why ventilation is so much neglected. Because 
the evil results of breathing an impure atmosphere are often so 
long in developing themselves, school committees are unwilling 
to incur the additional expense necessary to provide the suit- 
able means of ventilation. If the effects of atmospheric poison- 
ing were marked and rapid like other poisons, no expense 
would be spared in the effort to obtain a bountiful supply of 
pure air. 

A free supply of pure air can be obtained by casing up one 
or more of the spaces between the floor beams ; these cold air 
ducts should communicate with openings in the foundation 
walls, and registers or covered openings made in the floors 
behind the zinc screens surrounding the stoves. The air by 
this arrangement would be warmed before entering the room. 
Cold air ducts should be covered with fine wire screens. 

The simplest, and, for small country schools, the best 
method of ventilating the school room is by means of plain 
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ventilating shafts extending from the floor up through the 
roof, and covered with a ventilating belfry or with an iron 
ventilating cap. The shafts should have an aggregate capacity 
of not less than three square feet for a school room seating 
forty pupils. Each ventilating shaft should have a large open- 
ing or register near the ceiling, and a small one near the floor. 

Furniture. — Every school house should be well furnished. 
Everything added to make the school room comfortable, con- 
venient, and attractive, facilitates the work of education. A 
teacher cannot be expected to do good work without the 
proper tools. The desks furnished the children should be of 
the most approved style ; they should have folding seats, so as 
to allow of freedom of motion in marching, calisthenics, and 
general exercises. Settees placed in front of the teacher's desk 
are convenient for recitation purposes. The teacher's desk 
should be neat and substantial, having at least six drawers in 
it. There should be three or four chairs, a thermometer, clock, 
a small globe, a call bell, and other conveniences for teaching. 
Every school room should have a plentiful supply of black- 
board space. The blackboard should surround the room 
excepting only the space occupied by windows and doors. It 
is the cheapest, the most used and most useful of all school 
apparatus. Under the blackboards the copping should have a * 
slight gutter formed in it to catch chalk dust, hold crayons, &c. 

Two rails one and one-fourth inches thick, two and one- 
fourth inches wide, should be placed around each school room ; 
one to be placed three feet six inches above the wainscot cap, 
to form the upper edge for the blackboard, and one on a level 
with the upper part of the window frame to fasten hooks and 
nails in for maps and pictures. 

• Any further information that may be desired in regard to 
the following plans can be secured by applying to Albert. N. 
Dabb, the architect, whose business office is 27 Warren stree^ 
New York. 
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FLOOR PLAN, 20x26. 
83 Pupils. 



FLOOR PLAN, 20x28. 
88 Pupils. 



Description of Design I. 

This building is about as small as any school district will probably require; it is neat 
in its external appearance, and convenient in its internal arrangements. It is entered 
through a vestibule, 4x4 feet, on each side of which are wardrobes for the pupils. In 
the corner is a teacher's closet, for the storing of books, maps, and other school appara- 
tus. The rear wall is left blank, for the hanging of maps, blackboard space, &c. The 
room is amply lighted by six large windows, and the seating is arranged so that no 
pupil faces the light. The two ventilating shafts (marked Y), in the corners of the 
wardrobes, run from the floor up through the ceiling and attic, and unite under the 
ventilating belfry on the roof, through which the foul air escapes. The belfry is strong 
enough to sustain a good bell. The school room ceiling is twelve feet high. There is 
room near the teacher's desk for recitation settees. The seating capacity can be in- 
creased by adding two feet in length for every additional six pupils required. The 
building is to be seated with double desks. 

The cost of the building without furniture will be between $800 and (900. 
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Description op Design II. 

The exterior of this building is inexpensive, plain, and unpretentious ; the in- 
terior is similar to No. 1, excepting the room is larger, and no provision is made 
for a teacher's closet. -Two floor plans are given to show two methods of seating. 
Floor plan A is twenty-two feet wide, seated with double desks, floor plan B is 
twenty-six feet wide, and is seated with single desks, each pupil having a separ- 
ate desk and seat ; this is a very desirable method, as the scholars are thereby 
kept separate, but is of course more expensive, as it requires a wider room, and 
single desks cost nearly as much as double ones. The ventilating arrangements 
and the interior fitting up are the same as in No. I. 

The cost of the building, without furniture, will be between $900 and $1000. 
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Description op Design IV. 

The dimensions of this building are about the same as No. 3. It has one front en- 
trance for visitors, and two at the rear for the use of the pupils. The seating capacity is 
the same as in No. 3. 



The building will cost between $1,500 and $1,600. 
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Description of Design Y. 

Two floor plans are shown with this ; one thirty-two feet long, the other thirty-six 
feet long. Floor plan A is a spacious building, has large wardrobes and closets, but 
has only a single entrance. Floor plan B, in addition to the front entrance, has two 
rear entrances for t±y» pupils, making it much more complete. The ventilating ar- 
rangements are the same as in No. 1. The ceiling of the school room is fourteen 
feet high. 

Cost of plan B from $1,500 to $1,600. 
" " A about $50 more. 
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Description op Design VI. 

In this design more attention has been paid to the external appearance, but 
still the style is not a very expensive one. The two entrances are in front, open- 
ing into vestibules ; adjoining these are the pupils' wardrobes, and between them 
is a teacher's closet for books, &c. Ventilating apparatus same as in No. 1. 
Plan A is designed for forty-eight pupils; it can seat fifty-six in double desks. 
In this plan the teacher's desk is placed near the doors, but it does not give so 
much blackboard space. Irf plan B this is reversed, and the teacher's desk placed 
against the rear wall. Plan A gives the teacher more control over the move- 
ments of the pupils, as they must pass the teacher in entering or leaving. 

Cost of building between $1,600 and $1,700. 
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Description of Design Yin. 

This building is designed for a school in which an assistant is employed. Ac- 
cordingly, the building is made large enough to allow of a recitation room. In 
many districts, during a part of the year, the attendance is small and one teacher 
is sufficient, but during the balance of the year, the school fills up, and assistance 
is necessary. The chimney of this building is carried up in the middle ; the two 
side flues are for smoke, and the large central one for ventilation. The recitation 
room will seat a class of twenty-four. Ceilings fourteen feet high. Cost of build- 
ing from $1,700 to $1,800. 
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Description op Design IX 
This building is planned with the same object as No. 8, but r 
paid to architectural effect. The outside vestibules, the ventilating belfry, and 
the open timber-work of the gables, give the building a flue appearance, but of 
course the; add to its coat Tie outside vestibules allow of a better arrangement 
of recitation rooms and wardrobes. The plan will be found a very convenient one. 
The ventilation is the same as in No. 1. The building will cost from $1,850 to 
$1,950. 
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Description of Design X. 

This design is the plan of the district school built in 1872, at Connecticut 
Farms, N. J. 

The builder's contract price, not including furniture, stoves, fences, or water 
closets, was $1,850. The entire cost of everything complete was $2,500. 

The ceiling of school room is sixteen feet high. 
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Description of Design XI. 

This is designed for a cheap style of building, everything superfluous being 
omitted. Its capacity can be increased or diminished by adding or taking off two 
feet m length for every six pupils more or less. The building has no cellar, but 
is to be built either on cedar posts, or piers of brick or stone, and the space be- 
tween the ground and sills boarded up. It is two and a half feet above the 
ground ; girders and sills 4x8 inches ; floor beams 2x8 ; posts twelve feet high. 
The rafters are 2x6, sixteen feet long, and are tied fourteen feet six inches from 
the floor with ceiling joists I£x6 inches, supported and stiffened in centre by stay 
laths from the rafters. The window glass is 10x18 inches. Vestibule doors 
3.0x7.0. Closet doors 2.2x7.0. The wardrobes form arched recesses without 
doors. The exterior is not sheathed, the weather boarding, one inch thick, being 
nailed directly to the frame. Bins for coal and wood are made under the building. 

The cost of a building to seat thirty-eight or forty pupils, put up in this style, 
should not exceed (TOO. 
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FLOOR PLAN, 28x53-104 pupils. 



Description of Design XII. 

This building will accommodate one hundred and four pupils, in two separate rooms? 
one for the primary and the other for the grammar departments. Each room is seated 
so that the light comes from the left and rear sides of the room, with one blank side 
for blackboards. The rooms are large enough to admit of recitation benches in front of 
the teacher's desk. Bach room is provided with two wardrobes, teacher's closet, semi- 
circular water cooler stand, ventilating shaft, and chimney. The entrances are on the 
side of the building, opening into roomy vestibules. The ceilings of the school rooms 
are fourteen feet high. The style of the exterior is tasteful but inexpensive. 

The building will cost between $2,400 and $2,600. 
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FLOOR PLAN, 86x58-104 pupils. 

Description op Design XIH. 

This plan will accommodate one hundred and four pupils, the same as No. 12 
but the interior arrangements are reversed, the wardrobes, teacher's closet, library! 
and ventilators being placed at the ends, instead of in the centre of the building. 
The two rooms are separated by an open partition consisting of posts, with black- 
boards hung to slide up and down between them. The blackboards effectually 
separate the two rooms during study hours, and on being thrown up, the two form 
one large room for general exercises, or public meetings. All the seats face" the 
front of the building. Each room is provided with large wardrobes, separate en- 
trances to the vestibules, and is well lighted with six large windows, three on 
each side of the room. The ceiling is fourteen feet high. The ventilating shafts 
unite in the attic under the two galvanized iron ventilating caps. The belfry is 
open on the sides. 

This building will cost between $2,600 and $2,800. 
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Desceiption of Design XIV. 

This building will accommodate the same number of pupils as the two preced- 
ing plans, but it is planned with reference to future enlargement, as may be seen 
in design No. 15. The entrance is in front. The wardrobes are arranged so that 
pupils can, if desired, pass through them, putting on or taking off their garments 
as they pass through. This is a favorite method in many parts of the country. 
The rooms are separated by sliding blackboard partitions. The ceiling is fourteen 
feet high. The ventilating shaft passes directly up into the ventilating belfry. 

This plan will cost between $2,500 and $2,700. 
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FLOOR PLAN-144 pupils 
DESCRIPTION OF DESIGN XV. 

This plan will seat one hundred and forty-four pupils, in three rooms, allowing 
of three distinct grades. The rooms are separated by sliding blackboard parti- 
tions, so that they can be thrown into one whenever required. The wardrobes 
are differently arranged in this plan, each room having two. There are two en- 
trances at the front, and two in the rear, giving perfect freedom of ingress and 
egress. The ceiling is fourteen feet high. The elevation is similar to No. 14, 
and the plan and style is the same with the addition of the rear room and en- 
trances. 

This plan will cost about $3,500. 

References to plan — R. V. Rear vestibules, G. W. & B. W. Wardrobes, 

T. C. Teachers' closets. 
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Description of Design XVI. 

This is a compact design for a three room building, seating one hundred and 
forty-six pupils. The entrance is from the front into a capacious vestibule, the 
angles of which are cut off to form teachers' closets. Each room is lighted by 
five large windows, and the three rooms are separated by sliding blackboard par- 
titions. The wardrobes are large and convenient The ventilating shafts are 
carried up into the attic and connect with the galvanized iron ventilating caps on 
the ridge of the roof. The ceiling is fourteen feet high. Each room is well sup- 
plied with blackboard space. 

This plan will cost about $4,200. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 

Descbiption op Design XVII. 

This plan will seat one hundred and fifty-eight pupils, in three separate rooms. 
There are three outside entrances, one at the front and two at the rear. In this 
plan, outside high stoops are avoided, only two stone steps being placed at each 
door, the other steps being inside. Each room has two convenient wardrobes, 
teacher's closet, ventilating shaft, chimney, plenty of blank wall for blackboard 
space, and is well lighted by five large windows. Ceilings are fourteen feet in 
height. The cellar steps are near the front door. The belfry is open on all sides. 
The ventilating shafts are covered with galvanized iron caps. 

This building will cost about $4,200. 
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FLOOB PLAN. 



Description of Design XVIII. 

This is a beautiful, well arranged, but at the same time a rather expensive 
plan. Its internal arrangement is very convenient. The two front and rear en- 
trances open into a spacious hall, eighteen feet wide, and twenty-four feet long, 
allowing great freedom of motion from the class rooms to the entrance doors. 
One teacher in the centre -of the hall can control the marching in and out of all 
the pupils at the opening and closing of the school. The rooms are large and 
well lighted. Each one has two wardrobes, teacher's closet, and proper ventilat- 
ing arrangements. The ceilings are fifteen feet high in the rooms ; in the hall, 
eighteen feet. The fixed partitions between each pair of rooms could be made 
movable if desired. 

This building will cost about $6,000. 
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Front Elevation.— Drains XIX. 
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Front Elevation.— Design XX. 
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Side Elevation. — Design XXI. 
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Description of Design XXI. 
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This plan is simply an enlargement of design No. 20. The exterior is finished 
alike in both. The building will accommodate about three hundred and twenty 
pupils. The rooms on the first floor are separated by sliding partitions. Fixed 
partitions can be substituted if preferred. The second floor has two recitation 
rooms, which can be made part of the large hall by raising the sliding blackboards 
in the partition. The room over the hall can be used for principal's room, library 
and meeting room for the school trustees. This building will cost between 
$6,600 and $6,800. 
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Description of Design XXII. 

In this plan more attention has been paid to external appearance. The build- 
ing contains four separate class rooms, capable of seating two hundred pupils, and 
an assembly room that will seat over three hundred. There are three outside 
entrances, two at the rear for pupils, and a front one for visitors. Three steps 
are outside, and the rest inside the outer doors. The stairs are at the rear of the 
main hall, and are built in three easy flights. Over the stairs, back of the plat- 
form, is the principal's room. In the angles of the assembly room are two large 
book closets or cabinets. Each class room has two wardrobes, teacher's closet, 
suitable ventilating arrangements, Ac. The first floor ceilings are fourteen feet 
high, the second floor sixteen feet. 

This buildjnf will not cost less than #8,000. 
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OUE SCHOOLS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

Education held a prominent place in the International Expo- 
sitions of London, Paris, and Vienna. Their educational influ- 
ence was by no means among the least of their advantages. 
The American school furniture exhibited in Paris became a 
model with school furniture manufacturers in Europe. In 
many schools which I visited on the continent, the teachers 
pointed proudly to their new American desks. It was said 
" The American School house at Paris attracted more attention 
than all else on exhibition from America." 

The Paris Exposition in 1867 taught some salutary educa- 
tional lessons to the English Government and people, and was 
one of the prominent causes which led to the adoption of the 
new national system of education in 1870. It demonstrated 
that England was "outstripped both in the arts of peace and 
war by the continental nations in virtue of their better educa- 
tion." It proved a good school for England and for all 
Europe. The evidence there presented of the relative deca- 
dence of English manufactures was a surprise to the nation 
that h&d so long assumed superiority to all the world in her 
manufactures. Not only the English "jurors" or official 
inspectors of the exposition but the press of England, her 
manufacturers and practical observers, and even Parlia- 
ment, were compelled to admit that England fared ' ill in 
that comparison of the world's industries. One of the jurors, 
J. Scott Eussell, said: "Something must be done, or our 
working classes will be grievously wronged and the whole 
nation suffer. In the race we are nowhere. Our defeat was as 
ignominious and as disastrous as it is possible to conceive." 
The elaborate Parliamentary Eeport " on the Causes and the 
Eemedy" convicted the government of the fatal blunder of 
neglecting popular education. It was the most striking dem- 
onstration ever presented, that education fosters invention, 
thrift, and economy, and that ignorance means waste and weak- 
ness. This Eeport led to the expansion of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum and the organization of numerous schools of art 
and industrial drawing throughout England, as well as to the 
new measures for popular education. 
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The Vienna Exposition was a profitable school for Austria 
in the very direction where that country most needed such an 
influence. Unification is now the watchword in Europe. The 
unification of Germany was one condition of her triumph at 
Sedan. The unification of Italy is the source of the new aspi- 
rations, and enterprise and progress of the Roman Peninsula. 
The consolidation of nearly three score principalities and king- 
doms in Europe to less than a single score, has not been 
achieved without bitter conflict and resistance, for next to 
literal beheading, men fiercely resist political decapitation. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, unification in Germany has 
been greatly facilitated by unity of race and language. Though 
homogeneous in interests, character, and policy, as well as race 
and language, it was by a majority of only one vote that the 
Bavarian Parliament joined the German Confederation. It 
was by reason of unity of race, language, and interests, and the 
inspiration of a common history, to the descendants of the 
greatest and most powerful of all the ancient nations, that 
"Italia una ' became the rallying cry that thrilled the nation 
under Victor Immanuel, as old Rome again became their 
national capital. 

Dow different was the condition of Austria, a nation curi- 
ously composite and heterogeneous, embracing some peoples 
oriental in character and Asiatic in race. Vienna always shows 
a greater mixture of nationalities than any other European 
capital The people were speaking nearly twenty tongues, and 
many provinces were contending for local autonomy. How to 
harmonize Germans, Hungarians, Dalmatians, Tyrolese, Bohe- 
mians, Bulgarians, Moravians, Slavonians, Croatians, Transyl- 
vanians, Armenians, Turks, Greeks, and Poles, so as to secure 
genuine union and centralization, was the hardest problem in 
European diplomacy. Provincial boundaries had long been 
barriers to social or commercial intercourse. Austria success- 
fully sought to unify these heterogeneous and sometimes anta- 
gonistic elements. Education was, at the very first, the key to 
solve the problem. After the battle of Sadowa, Austria, 
learning from an enemy, promptly adopted the educational 
system of her conqueror. "Defeated in war, let it hence- 
forth be our policy to excel in the arts of peace," became 
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the national motto under the inspiration of Count Beust 
Her school system was re-organized, "the concordat 1 * sun- 
dered, and a new era of progress began. The press was 
enlisted, teachers 1 institutes were organized, popular addresses 
given on the importance of universal education, and the normal 
school system was enlarged. Probably no country in Europe 
has made so great advance in education during the last nine 
years as Austria. In many particulars her progress is marvel- 
ous. Instead of being arbitrary and stagnant as was formerly 
supposed, Austria is now among the most liberal and progress- 
ive governments in Europe. The growing conviction among 
the people that the government is working earnestly and suc- 
cessfully for the education and elevation of all classes, has 
awakened new national pride and helped to promote fraternal 
sympathies and national consolidation. 

The Vienna Exposition had a kindred aim and result The 
liberal policy of the government in building commercial high- 
ways and railways, in improving the navigation of the Danube, 
and in other works of internal improvement, bringing distant, 
if not unfriendly, provinces into new and near relations, had 
been for several years harmonizing these diverse peoples. 
Every Austrian, for example, points proudly to the Semmer- 
ing Eailway over the Semmering Alps, as the most remarkable 
structure of the kind in Europe. But more than any one of 
these works, the Vienna Exposition stirred popular enthusiasm, 
showing the earnestness of the government to encourage and 
foster her industrial growth and prosperity. Superficial wri- 
ters called the Vienna Exposition a financial failure. As if the 
great Austrian Government entered upon that magnificent enter- 
prise for money-making. Our exposition in Philadelphia will 
surely be a financial failure, if we undertake it merely as a specu- 
lation. That exposition, in its influence upon the nation, accom- 
plished precisely what Austria most needed — it was a school 
for the promotion of unification. That is to-day the most urgent 
need of the United States. The alienations and animosities en- 
gendered by civil war should be buried at Philadelphia. No 
sectional estrangement should survive the centennial. To the 
final and happy solution of this problem of reconstruction and 
fraternization, education may greatly contribute. The South 
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needs sympathy and cooperation in repairing the desolations 
of war and organizing anew the institutions of peace — her 
schools, academies, and colleges. The National Educational 
Association will probably assemble in 1876 in or near Phila- 
delphia. Let there then be a great gathering of the teachers 
of America, of the College Presidents and Professors, and 
School Superintendents, — from the South as freely as from the 
North, and from the East and the West, forgetting the past, 
forming new friendships, and cooperating cordially in broader 
and better plans for the future ; and such a meeting will both 
advance popular education and promote a genuine national 
unification. 

Probably no man in the world is better qualified to speak of 
the educational value of international expositions than Baron 
von Schwarz-Senborn, the present Austrian Minister at Wash- 
ington. More than any other man living he has a right to 
say, "I am an old exposition man," having been the Austrian 
Commissioner at the exposition in Leipsic in 1850, in London 
in 1851, and again in 1862, and at the Paris Expositions of 
1855 and 1867. During the siege and Commune he was recalled 
from his representative position in Paris to plan and superin- 
tend the Vienna Exposition, of which he was the Director- 
General. It was due to his executive ability that its vast 
machinery moved with such regularity and harmony. I can 
best enforce my views by citing bis as given at the late meeting 
of School Superintendents in Washington, D. C. : u I am more 
strongly convinced than ever that universal expositions are the 
very best of schools. Traveling is one of the means of educa- 
tion. An exposition is like a journey, but with this advan- 
tage, that you see in a few hours and at trifling expense that 
which would otherwise cost large expenditures of time and 
money. These expositions tend to the improvement of the 
public tastes and the enlightenment of the minds of the people, 
and especially as they thus learn what most nearly concerns 
the interests of their own country. In these expositions one 
can learn more of a country in a few days than he could by 
wandering through it for a long time. Now, as far as my 
experience in Vienna as director-general is concerned, I com- 
prehended that it would be useful and a great benefit for my 
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country to learn of the different educational systems existing 
in the different parts of the world. The educational depart- 
ments of all the nations represented at the exposition at Vienna 
were the most interesting and most important part of the expo- 
sition. It was appreciated by all enlightened classes of men, 
bv all those who are the well-wishers of the civilization and 
welfare of the people. I think such a section of the exposition 
at Philadelphia will also be the most valuable and in i/s consequences 
the most beneficial feature. I think that every American citizen 
who may contribute in any way to the exposition at Philadel- 
phia will thereby bestow a great benefit upon his fellow men. 

I am sure that all intelligent citizens of America will appre- 
ciate more and more the importance of this exposition. It 
merits a liberal support, and will redound to the benefit of the 
whole people of the United States. A large number of people 
will come here from Europe. These strangers will be enlight- 
ened ; they will be cured of prejudice and become your very 
good friends and admirers hereafter. In Austria we attach the 
highest importance to eye-sight teaching or object teaching. 
The condition of our schoolmasters, formerly very bad, has 
been greatly improved in their qualifications, methods of 
instruction, salaries, and social position ; and our children have 
better instruction than ever But what must be done for these 
grown up children — the adults of Austria who did not have 
such opportunities, and learned little or nothing. Though too 
old for school, they can be instructed by eye-sight teaching, 
such as is afforded in the exhibitions. Their education must 
come by observation. A great German suvant, Professor Vir- 
chow, well says, " Nothing which comes through your eyes 
into your head ever goes out." These expositions improve in 
a remarkable way the public taste. In former times the taste 
in Austria was bad. Not having seen beautiful productions, 
the people had no artistic judgment They had no museums 
and schools for applying fine arts to industry and giving them 
right ideas of the beautiful. Hence no taste was shown in 
their buildings, furniture, and other things of common life. 
But now within a few years, and especially since the Universal 
Exposition and the establishment of museums and schools, 
there has been a remarkable improvement in this respect. The 
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same may be said of England. The English manufactured 
articles shown at the London Exhibition in 1851 were very 
cheap and of the best quality, yet the taste therein was awful. 
But now, as a consequence of these exhibitions, the English 
have immensely improved in their tastes. As a friend of 
America, who has the greatest sympathy for its people, allow 
me to say in all candor that the public taste is in the same 
awful condition as was the case in England before their great 
exhibition. The public taste in America can be improved to 
as great a degree within as short a time after the exposition of 
187H as that of England was improved after the London Exhi- 
bition of 1851. I attach, therefore, immense importance to the 
cultivation of the arts as the means of refining the feelings of 
every man, and thereby improving the public tasta And I 
think this most desirable result will be attained among other 
valuable ones by the approaching International Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876." 

The United States Commission of Education has invited 
each State and Territory to prepare a representation of its 
educational condition for the Centennial. To make this the 
most interesting and useful department of our Exposition — as 
was done at Vienna, will require elaborate preparation. This 
preliminary work itself will benefit all, who earnestly undertake 
it, whether scholars, teachers, or superintendents. " But what 
can we do?" is the constantly recurring question of many 
whose doubts or indifference is due only to the want of a definite 
and practicable plan. To meet their case and give unity and 
system to our efforts, I would suggest that preparations can be 
early made to represent our schools in the following particu- 
lars. Fuller and official directions will be given in due time 
by the Centennial Committee. I invite the cooperation of 
teachers and school officers in securing at Philadelphia such 
an exhibition of our educational work and interests as will be 
creditable to Connecticut. 

1. Drawings or photographs of our best school houses of 
UNIFORM size. The proper size will be duly announced as 
soon as determined by the Centennial Committee. 

2. Plans of the arrangement of school grounds and out- 
buildings. 
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8. Photographs, of a given size, of the interior of our best 
rooms, showing the pupils at their desks, arrangement of fur- 
niture, apparatus, maps, charts, pictures, &c. 

4. Specimens of school furniture. 

5. Illustrations of our best methods of ventilation. 

6. School apparatus, including globes, maps, geometric 
forms, gonigraphs, and kindergarten implements. Several of 
these are manufactured in Connecticut. 

7. Pupils' work, including drawing, map-drawing, penman- 
ship, &c. In these particulars some of our schools excel. 

8. Courses of study adopted by cities and towns, giving the 
hours per week for each study. 

9. Provision for physical training. 

10. Collection of school reports, Town, City and State. 

11. Text-books and books of reference, and catalogues of 
school libraries. 

12. Special history and statistics of education in Connecticut 
down to 1876. 

A brief statement of the general plans of the Centennial 
Exposition may tend to secure the cooperation of the teachers 
of Connecticut Nearly five millions of dollars have been 
secured for the erection of the buildings. Of this sum the 
State of Pennsylvania has given one million, and the city of 
Philadelphia one million and a half. Much more money will 
be needed, and no doubt will be secured. As the time 
approaches public interest is eveiywhere spreading, and before 
the year closes is likely to kindle to general enthusiasm. The 
buildings are rapidly going up. The contracts require their 
completion six months in advance of the opening. The 
main edifice covers a space of twenty acres, and is to be built 
mainly of iron and glass. Its length is 1,880 feet, its width 
464, and the height 70 feet, and of the central towers, 120 feet 
The machinery hall will cover twelve acres, the agricultural 
department six acres, and the conservatory two and a half 
acres. After inspecting the sites of the great Expositions in 
Leipsic, London, Paris, and Vienna, the Lansdowne Plateau in 
Philadelphia seems to me to be superior to any of them, 
beautiful as they are. These grounds of the exposition build- 
ings form an elevated part of Fairmont Park. Several millions 
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of dollars have been expended in beautifying this park, which, 
as now enlarged, contains three thousand acres. No more 
attractive location could be found. Large as is the plan, 
"applications for space have been received from our own peo- 
ple, sufficient, if accepted, to take up nearly the whole of that 
set apart for the United States." Foreign countries have mani- 
fested an unexpected interest, and many of them have already 
made liberal appropriations for the transportation of the goods 
of their subjects and for expenses of resident commissioners 
at Philadelphia during the exhibition. Nearly all the govern- 
ments of Europe and Central and South America, and even 
Japan, China, Hayti, Sandwich Islands, and Liberia, have 
solicited space in the exhibition buildings. 

In its influence upon this country and the world no depart- 
ment of the Exposition is more important than that of education. 
The schools of America are our pride. Says Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham : u We have been boasting of our systems of free schools so 
long, that our own people have come to think them the best in 
the whole world. They will demand a full representation. Fail- 
ure here will prove deeply injurious to the school interests of the 
country. More strangers, from foreign countries, will visit the 
exposition for the purpose of witnessing our school work, and 
acquainting themselves with our school systems, than for any 
other object, possibly than for all other objects put together. 
The test will be a severe one, but there is now no shrink- 
ing from it. Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Eng- 
land. Belgium, Holland, will come, doubtless, prepared to 
submit their systems of public instruction to a comparison with 
our own, and we must be ready to meet them with the best we 
have. It was easy to say at Paris, at London, at Vienna, that 
we left our best at home ; but at Philadelphia we shall be at 
home. State superintendents of schools should ask the legisla- 
tures of their respective States for an appropriation for Centen- 
nial purposes. The superintendents of schools in cities should 
insist upon the setting apart of a fund by their several boards 
of direction to be used in the preparation of educational ma- 
terial for the exposition. The note of preparation should be at 
once sounded all along the line, and a determination be evinced 
to achieve success in a matter where so much honor is to be 
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lost or won. The Exposition must be a full, fair, and system- 
atic representation of American education. It must be some- 
what of an organism, with its several parts nicely adjusted, if 
not closely related, to one another. In the selection and ar- 
rangement of material will be found the most difficult and 
delicate duty of the central commission ; but with a fair field 
in which to work, and a reasonable amount of money with 
which to pay expenses, a presentation of the leading features of 
American education can be made that will be an honor 
to the country, and a wonder to the older nations that may 
come across the water to compete with us." 

EDUCATION AND INVENTION. 

The long-continued preeminence of Connecticut in inven- 
tion is due to the early excellence of our schools, which were 
once the best in this country. The example of our fathers, the 
pioneers in this great movement, has been a power in this land, 
and is known and honored in all Christendom. It led to the 
organization of other and even better systems in the newer 
States. The Connecticut system was long regarded as a model, 
not only in " new Connecticut," as the Western Reserve was 
called, but in many western States. The text books published 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and therefore free from 
local prejudice, formerly lauded the schools of Connecticut 
Education was then universal and illiteracy unknown. Says 
President Noah Porter : " Connecticut was once the star of hope 
and guidance to the world. She was the first to enter the list, 
and was foremost in the race." This universal diffusion of ed- 
ucation is the secret of the number, variety, and success of our 
manufacturing industries, and the great and growing wealth of 
our people. By the kindness of a gentleman long connected 
with the patent business, I am enabled to present the following 
facts, which demonstrate the money value of education. 

New Haven, May 31, 1875. 

Secretary B. Gk Northrop, 

Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I give below, in their 
order, the six States, to citizens of which, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, the largest number of patents were issued in 1874. 
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To citizens of Connecticut, 668, 
u Dist. Columbia, 145, 
" Massachusetts, 1,506, 
" Khode Island, 164, 
" New Jersey, 616, 
" New York, 2,785, 

Very respectfully, 
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The following* summary will show that this preeminence has 
long been maintained. These statistics are believed to give a 
fair average of the facts in the case from the opening of the 
Patent Office. The States named for each year are those 
which stood highest in the list of the Patent Office. The pro- 
portion in each case is given in the nearest whole number. 

In 1867, the number of patents issued to citizens of Con nee-, 
ticut, New York, and Massachusetts, and the proportion to pop- 
ulation were as follows : 

To citizens of Connecticut, 662, being one to each 695 

a « a Massachusetts, 1,451, " " " " 848 

" " New York, 2,803, " " " " 1,382 

In the year 1871, the whole number of patents granted to 
the citizens of the United States was 12,511, and in part as 
follows : 

To citizens of Connecticut, 

" Dist. Columbia, 
u Massachusetts, 
" Ehode Island, 
" New York, 
" New Jersey, 

The following are the figures for 1872 : 

Connecticut, 648 patents issued, being one to every 829 

Massachusetts, 1,435 " " " " " u 1,014 

Ehode Island, 179 " " " u u •' 1,214 

New Jersey, 682 " " " " " " 1,328 

New York, 3,079 u " a - u u 1,423 
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The following are the figures for 1873 : 

To citizens of Connecticut, 622, 

u Massachusetts, 1,379, 
" Dist Columbia, 109, 
u Rhode Island, 167, 
" New Jersey, 614, 
u New York| 2,826, 

UNION OF DISTRICTS. 

Public sentiment throughout the country is steadily growing 
in favor of the union of districts. This is now the general plan 
in the Middle and Western States. When I entered the service 
of Massachusetts, nearly twenty years ago, the majority of 
the towns of that State kept up the old District system. Now 
less than one-tenth retain it, and in no instance within my 
knowledge has any town, either in Connecticut or Massachusetts, 
after trying the Union system for three years, voted to go back 
to the old District system. Experience is the true test, and 
the experience of the country at large is strongly in favor of 
the Union plan. The same system prevails in all countries of 
Europe that maintain good schools. The division of many of 
our towns into small independent districts seems quite inex- 
plicable to educators abroad, and so it surely will seem to the 
next generation in America. The system is doomed. The 
country at large has condemned it I do not underrate the 
power of prejudice and so-called conservatism, nor expect that 
the change will be immediate and universal. But one example 
is making another. The people are learning that it is truly 
democratic — equalizing both the expenses and advantages of 
schools, relieving the poorer districts* securing better and more 
permanent teachers, and promoting unity, harmony and effi- 
ciency in the management of schools and that the union of 
districts need not necessarily change the location of a single 
school house and does not imply centralization of power — 
that no other office gives such an opportunity "for the one 
man power" as that of District Committee. The question 
is often asked, " While the town must raise the money for 
schools, should it not direct its expenditure? Shall District 
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Committees, in no wise responsible to the town, disburse its 
funds? Pecuniarily the remote districts are usually the 
gainers on the Union plan. When the expense of building or 
supporting school houses is borne by the town, the burden is 
equalized, and the outer districts, where there is usually less 
taxable property, are , greatly relieved. Instead of discussing 
this subject at length, 1 present the following statement of the 
mode of procedure in Stamford, kindly furnished by John 
Day Ferguson, Esq. 

THE UNION SYSTEM TESTED IN STAMFORD. 

In October, 1872, the school districts of this town were 
abolished,, and its schools taken under town management 
The new system has worked well, and it has been suggested 
that a statement should be furnished of the methods adopted in 
carrying out the necessary details of such a change. 

The consolidation was effected by the passage of the follow- 
ing resolutions by the town at its annuaLmeeting ; due notice 
having been inserted in the warning: 

Resolved, That from and after this date all the school districts 
and parts of districts within this town be abolished ; and that 
the town henceforth assume control of the public schools 
therein, subject to the requirements and restrictions imposed 
by law. 

Resolved, That the Selectmen and Assessors be a committee 
to appraise the property belonging to the several school dis- 
tricts and estimate the amount of their debts. Such commit- 
tee to report at a special meeting to be called by the Selectmen 
within weeks. 

The town also voted the proceeds of 1J mills on the grand 
list in the town tax, for the support of schools. To give time 
*for consideration and for the nomination of acceptable candi- 
dates for School Committee, the election, was held at an 
adjourned meeting a few days later. The Committee was com- 
posed of friends of the measure, and was made to represent as 
far as possible different sections of the town, and each political 
party. The appraisement committee reported at a subsequent 
meeting, with an appraisal in detail of the property of the 
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several districts and a statement of their debts, as far as the 
same could be ascertained, and the following resolutions per- 
fecting the organization, and giving necessary powers not 
clearly* conferred by the law, were submitted to the meeting 
and passed. 

1. Resolved, That the sum of $ , being the appraised 
value of the property of the several school districts, on the 7th 
day of October last, * * * * be raised by a tax on the grand 
list next to be completed, of 8£ mills on the dollar, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to raise such sum, and that the 
tax-payers in each of said districts be credited on the rate bill 
with their respective proportions of any excess of the property 
of such district over and above its liabilities as ascertained by 
the town. 

2. [Provided for the collection by, and on account of, the 
town of a tax previously laid and perfected by one of the dis- 
tricts, the amount of such uncollected tax having been credited 
to the district in the appraisal.] 

3. Rrsolved, That the Selectmen be authorized to adjust and 
settle the liabilities of the several school districts accruing pre- 
vious to Oct. 7, 1872, as the same become due. 

4. Resolved, That the proceeds of the 1£ mill tax heretofore 
voted for school purposes, together with such sums as may be 
received from the State, or from the income of the town de- 
posit fund, be appropriated for the support of schools for the 
current year ; and that the Selectmen be authorized to deposit 
from time to time, with the School Fund Treasurer, such funds 
as may be, needed, not exceeding in the whole the amount 
of said appropriation, to be subject to the draft of the Town 
School Committee for the expenses of the schools for the cur- 
rent year ; and if necessary, within said limits to borrow 
money on the credit of the town therefor. 

5. Resolved, That the Town School Committee be authorized 
to make such repairs of the school houses under their charge 
as they may judge to be necessary, and to purchase furniture 
and supplies for the same, the expense thereof to be paid from 
the Town Treasury, upon orders drawn by the Selectmen, on 
the recommendation in writing of the School Committee. 

6. Resolved, That an additional tax of three-quarters of one 
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mill on the dollar, upon the grand list next to be completed, 
be levied, and appropriated to the payment of the foregoing and 
other extraordinary expenses of the schools, not covered by 
previous appropriations. 

A meeting of the Selectmen and School Committee, as a 
joint Board, was held and a formal appropriation of the neces- 
sary amount made, as required by § 110 of the School Law, but 
it was considered that the vote of the town (Eesolution 4) jus 
tified the Selectmen in providing the money for necessary cur- 
rent expenses in advance of the close of the school terms. 

Upon this programme the settlement of the various property 
interests was completed, — with a single exception which will 
be noted hereafter — without difficulty or ill-feeling ; several 
of the districts realizing large abatements from their town tax 
on account of their school house property ; and the financial 
management of the schools has proceeded without friction or 
misunderstanding. 

The same general plan has been continued until the present 
time. As will be observed, the design of the arrangement is 
to keep the current and extraordinary expenses of schools en- 
tirely separate. The former are fixed (in gross) by the Joint 
Board of Selectmen and School Committee, in accordance 
with the vote of the town, and drawn for by orders of the 
Committee on the School Fund Treasurer, who is kept in 
funds by orders of the Selectmen on the Town Treasurer. 
The latter are paid by the Selectmen as any other town bills, 
but only on the recommendation of the School Committee. 

In our case the offices of Town Treasurer and School Fund 
Treasurer are held by the same person. The organization of 
the Committee is simple. The Secretary is appointed Visitor 
of the schools and, at present, examiner of teachers, and in gen- 
eral performs the duties of Acting School Visitor under the 
old system, while those formerly falling to the District Com- 
mittees are for the most part performed by sub-committees 
appointed for different parts of the town. All bills are ap- 
proved by the proper "Local Committee," and passed by the 
General Committee. Teachers are for the most part nominated 
by the Local Committee, but appointed by vote of the whole. 

Upon a single point, the experience of the Committee leads 
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them to think that additional legislation is necessary to perfect 
the system thus inaugurated. This is the adjustment of the 
various questions arising as to the property and indebtedness 
of what, previous to consolidation, were joint districts. The 
instruction of the children of such districts has been easily 
provided for, but the property rights involved seem to be 
complicated and uncertain. With good feeling on all sides, 
we have not suffered any great actual inconvenience, but we 
have been obliged to leave matters in an unsettled state, which 
might hereafter lead to serious trouble. 

The subject should receive careful examination by a good 
lawyer, and a bill covering the various points of difficulty 
should, we think, be presented to the legislature. 

Last fall the question of abandoning the Union system came 
before our annual town meeting, and was decided in the nega- 
tive by an overwhelming vote. The new management had 
evidently gained many friends and made no enemies, and we 
think it may now be regarded as the settled policy of the 
town. 

Let us briefly state the conclusions to which we have come 
in regard to its practical working. First, as to the matter of 
cost It will be remembered that school expenses are divided 
into two classes : current expenses, paid by the town with the 
help of the public money ; extraordinary expenses, paid — where 
the schools are not united — by the several districts. As to the 
first, we are well convinced that under the new system no 
more money has been spent upon schools than would have 
been under the old — and that for its expenditure the town has 
got far better value. The second includes the building of new 
school houses and repairing and furnishing of old ones. Here 
the town has undoubtedly spent more money than the districts 
would have done, but the improvements made were absolutely 
necessary; were only made out of appropriations previously 
voted ; and were satisfactory to the town, and eminently so to 
the districts concerned. 

Second, as to the appointment and service of teachers. 
Here the good results of the new system are indisputable. 
Offering permanent employment, with a prospect of promotion 
or increase of salary in case of marked success, we are able to 
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get a better class of teachers for the salaries which we can pay 
than the districts could have dona We have a larger number 
of applicants to choose from, and, knowing the character of 
different schools, we can use a discretion in placing the 
teachers, which would have been impossible formerly. Great 
apprehensions were expressed, in the early discussions of the 
subject, that the people of the different districts would not be 
satisfied with the teachers sent them ; but we are safe in saying 
that these have proved entirely unfounded, and that the 
teachers appointed by the Committee have given better satisfac- 
tion in almost every case than their predecessors, appointed by 
the districts. In the management and control of teachers, too, 
and in the enforcement of uniform rules and regulations in all 
the schools, the advantages are all with the new system. 

There are a few drawbacks, but they are not very impor- 
tant One is the practical inconvenience, in a large town, of 
having to submit so many matters of detail to a town meeting. 
Another, which has borne rather hardly on some of our large 
village districts, is the difficulty of getting appropriations for 
large school houses, however necessary. No objection is made 
to an appropriation of $1,000 for a school house to accom- 
modate, say, thirty children ; but when we want to provide for 
three hundred, in equal or greater need, the magnitude of the 
appropriation asked frightens the taxpayers, and the matter 
is apt to be postponed without regard to its actual merits. 

There is a little practical difficulty, too, in the supposed 
necessity of keeping the advantages of the several schools 
equal. Tn the large village schools, special studies, such, for 
instance, as drawing and music, could advantageously be ictro- 
duced, and would be introduced, were the districts independent 
As it is, there is a feeling that such special advantages ought 
not to be given at town expense. 

There are a few other inconveniences of even less impor- 
tance, but we are satisfied that all in time will cure themselves ; 
and that for the town ap a whole, and especially for the country 
districts, we did well to adopt the Union system, and shall not 
probably ever abandon it 

8 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 

To the thoughtful mind the connection between the improve- 
ment of our villages and our schools is obvious. Public 
interest once enlisted in the adornment of streets, planting 
trees, grading and fencing the common, and kindred plans, is 
sure to embrace the school house. On the other hand, " there 
is no fitter symbol of decline than a bleak, broken, weather- 
worn, comfortless school house, for it seems to invest all its sur- 
roundings with an atmosphere of discouragement, tinging 
human dwellings in its vicinity with its own aspect of decay." 
When public spirit is once aroused in a community, the 
school usually becomes one of the first subjects of improve- 
ment The connection between good schools and the growth 
and prosperity of a town is well understood. The liberal policy 
of some of our towns is inviting wealthy and desirable residents 
from other States. The beauty of a village, the excellence of its 
schools, and other signs of the taste and culture of its peo- 
ple, are usually the causes which attract to it, as neglected 
streets, poor school houses and churches, and various marks 
of a narrow-minded and illiberal policy, repel from others. A 
good name tends to enrich a town as well as an individual, 
while a bad one may impoverish both. 

The influence of village improvement in cultivating the 
taste, developing town pride and public spirit, promoting sym- 
pathy with nature, leading to the beautifying of the home, and 
thus binding the heart of childhood with stronger ties to the 
homestead, and checking the excessive passion for city life, 
suggests the educational bearings of this subject. A beautiful 
village is itself an educator to all its youth, for the child's sur- 
roundings influence his character. During the last year I have 
aimed to encourage the organization of these associations widely 
through the State. Another year I hope to give a list of all 
the towns now engaged in this movement, together with a 
statement of their plans and the amount of work accomplished. 
Much has already been done, and far more is planned for the 
current year. I shall be happy to cooperate with the public- 
spirited citizens of any town in the State who are moving in 
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this matter. If a lecture on " What a man owes to the town 
he lives in" will aid this important movement, it will be cheer- 
fully given. A correspondent of the Hartford Courant, in 
reporting an educational meeting held in the town of Scotland 
last winter, in which, among other topics, village improvement 
had been advocated, gave the following statement : 

" In the spring of 1873 some intelligent and enterprising ladies 
of the village announced that, on a day which was named, 
there would be the best dinner their hands could prepare for 
such individuals of the other sex as would come to a tree plant- 
ing. The result was the careful setting out of about thirty fine 
elms and rock maples. The following summer was very dry, 
and great anxiety was felt for the trees. A few were cared for 
by those near whose premises they stood. Twenty-three re- 
mained to be looked after. Twelve ladies challenged a man to 
send his horse with a water-barrel ; twenty-three times they 
filled it from the brook, and twenty-three times with their fair 
hands they emptied it about the trees, giving to each tree a bar- 
rel. This was the beginning, but not the end, and every tree 
was saved. Of course one lady was the prime mover in the 
whole enterprise ; as every good thing in this world originates 
with some one body or one somebody. What must come of 
such a beginning, and at no distant day, it is easy to predict — 
one of the most beautiful, villages in New England, increasing 
the value of every farm in the town, and making it an attrac- 
tive place of residence. 

This village improvement, all over the State, is of great 
promise in a variety of ways. One most valuable result will be 
that a larger proportion of the enterprising young men will 
stay at home and cultivate the farms and make it a good thing, 
too, with their intelligence and the improved methods; and 
then the maidens will stay, of course, and weddings will multi- 
ply, and the old homes will again be full of rosy children as in 
" the ages past," and the Commonwealth will make a new and 
noble start in the career of riches and honor and all manner of 
prosperity. In traveling over the State, one is constantly 
greeted with new surprises in the discovery of charming land- 
scape pictures, with the finest possible sites for delightful coun- 
try residences ; such as merchant princes might envy, if they 
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are men of taste. England, in its natural features, is not com- 
parable to Connecticut, in wide variety of the picturesque and 
the romantic. How exceedingly beautiful our little Common- 
wealth is destined to become at a future day, by the culture 
which is every year extending, under the lead of village im- 
provement associations, and in the erection of elegant country 
seats, is a thought continually suggested. By the time the 
population of the capital reaches one hundred thousand, it will 
be belted around by delightful suburban houses, to which the 
merchant-men and bankers of the city will make haste when the 
work of the day is ended, and where many will pass pleasant 
remnants of lives whose well-directed toils have secured the 
means of such retirement And, unless our constantly improv- 
ing public schools, with other means of general culture, are of 
less value than we are accustomed to think, the fine mansions 
will not monopolize the picturesque attractions and fresh air of 
the country. The mechanics and artisans of the cities will have 
their neat freehold cottages, where they will find it a much 
pleasanter thing to train the rose and the honey-suckle of a 
summer evening than to sit in a lager beer saloon ; and the 
entire Commonwealth will be immensely enriched by the higher 
grade of character to which they will attain." 

Such a movement successfully started in one of our smallest 
towns, with a population of less than 650, shows how easily a 
kindred work might be at once commenced in any town of the 
State. " It is the first step that costs," but when once taken, men 
are surprised to find how little the first step really did cost and to 
how many others it led. Once begun, such work goes on. The 
problem is to overcome the inertia that hinders the first move- 
ment. 

A new interest in this subject has lately been manifested 
through the country. The article in our report for 1869, 
on "How to make a town beautiful," was quoted in the 
papers of many other States. The article on the same subject 
in our last Report was given entire in one, and in part in several 
of the leading journals in New York city, and quoted even in 
San Francisco, and many prominent journals nearer home. Let- 
ters and papers received during the last year from various and 
often distant States show that the advocacy of this measure is 
beginning to meet a cordial and general response. 
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At the invitatiou of the Mayor of Topeka, his fellow citizens 
lately joined him in large numbers in an "arbor-day," devoting 
the day to planting trees and adorning their streets and 
parks. In other Western states "the arbor-day" has been 
legalized, not indeed as a holiday, but what is better, a day of 
"united workers" in tree planting. The State Agricultural 
Society each year designates the day, earlier or later according 
to the season, usually about the first of May. Iowa stimulates 
tree planting by a pecuniary reward, in the form of a reduc- 
tion of taxation proportioned to the extent of the tree planting. 
What could be better fitted both to dignify and stimulate this 
grand movement than for a great State to give its sanction and 
bounty to arbor-culture, impressing the young and the old 
with the value and the beauty of trees, alike for economical pur- 
poses and for shade and adornment This example of Iowa is 
worthy of imitation. An arbor-day ought to be established in 
every State. Its influence would be beneficent in Connecticut 
as well as in the prairie States. The spectacle of the people of an 
entire State devoting annually a given day to such a common 
interest, would itself be an inspiration, developing State pride 
and public spirit, and promoting local fellowship and attach- 
ments. It is not the young alone who live only in the present 
and for the present Few will sow where they cannot soon 
reap. A meager crop soon in hand outweighs a golden harvest 
long and late in maturing. Youth should learn to forecast 
the future as the condition of wisdom. Arbor-cultifre is a dis- 
cipline in foresight ; it is always planting for the future and 
sometimes for the distant future. 

There is a genuine pleasure in the parentage of trees, whether 
forest, fruit or ornamental — a pleasure growing with their 
growth. They bring rich filial returns. A noble tree is 
one of the grandest products of nature. It was the trees of his 
own planting at Sunnyside on the Hudson, together with the 
beauty of the surrounding landscape, that led Washington Irving 
to say : " After all my wanderings, I return to this spot with a 
heart- felt preference for it over all others in the world." It was 
the simple beauty he had created at Marshfield, the grassy lawns, 
the shaded approaches, the hundreds of trees of his planting, 
and especially the noble old elm in front of his mansion, that 
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bound Daniel Webster so strongly to that sequestered spot. 
The multitude of elms planted by James Hillhouse are beautiful 
monuments of his taste and foresight, as well as the central 
attraction of the far-famed City of Elms. 

The charm of Abbotsford — the grand Mecca of Scotland — 
comes largely from its* beautiful ivy and shrubbery, and the 
thousands of trees planted by the hand of its illustrious pro- 
prietor. In his diary, Sir Walter Scott says, u My heart clings 
to the place I have created. There is scarce a tree in it that 
does not owe its being to me. * * * Once well planted, 
a tree will grow when you are sleeping, and it is almost the 
only thing that needs no tending." With a little foresight, 
man may thus enlist nature in bus constant service for long 
years to come. 

The following gem of Washington Irving is commended to 
our teachers as worthy to be memorized by every child in the 
State. Such seed freely sown will yield a rich harvest of 
personal culture as well as external adornment. " As the 
leaves of trees absorb the noxious qualities of the air and 
breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so they seem to draw from 
us sordid and angry passions and breathe forth peace and phi- 
lanthropy. There is a serene majesty in woodland scenery 
that enters into the soul and dilates and elevates it, and tills it 
with noble inclinations. There is something nobly simple and 
pure in such a taste for trees. It argues a sweet and generous 
nature to have this strong friendship for the hardy and glori- 
ous sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of thought con- 
nected with this part of rural economy. It is the heroic line 
of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal and free-born and 
aspiring men. He who plants an oak looks forward to future 
ages and plants for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than 
this. He cannot expect to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter, 
but he exults in the idea that the acorn which he has buried 
in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and shall keep on 
flourishing and increasing, and benefiting mankind, long after 
he has ceased to tread his paternal fields." 

It would be a grand step of progress, if an association for 
village improvement should be formed in every town in Con- 
necticut Public attention has been here turned to this subject 
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during the last year, more prominently than ever before. I 
have been highly gratified by the very cordial response given 
to this subject wherever it has been presented. There are 
persons in every town who feel its importance and only need a 
leader and an organization to direct and combine their efforts. 
The clergy of all denominations express great interest in this 
movement No rural community can afford to be without 
such an organization. Simply as an investment, it proves a 
profitable expenditure. Says a resident of New Milford, "Our 
town would not be put back to the condition we were in three 
years ago for twenty times the amount expended/' Says Rev. 
N. H. Eggleston, long a resident of Stockbridge, in regard to 
the "Laurel Hill Association:" "Few organizations pay so 
good a return for their cost as this has dona Aside from 
the culture of taste and the promotion of good feeling, which 
are beyond any money estimate, the market value of property 
in this village has been enhanced out of all proportion to the 
outlay made by this association. Jl 

An annual festival under the direction of the Village Im- 
provement Association tends to deepen and sustain public 
interest in its work. In some towns literary exercises, ad- 
dresses, a poem, and music, fill the programme; in others 
a collation becomes another bond of union and fellowship. In 
the rigid, and sometimes frigid, state of rural life, often found 
in New England, we need to cultivate the social amenities and 
learn the art of "turning work into play. M The supposed 
monotony and dullness of country life drive many to the city. 
It is wise to multiply occasions for social enjoyment The 
arbor-day festival may help counteract the tendency of rural 
life to isolation and seclusion, lifting out of the ruts of a dull 
plodding monotony, fraternizing the people, bringing all classes 
together on common ground where political and religious differ- 
ences are forgotten. The rural laborers in Switzerland and 
Germany socialize far more than American farmers. Their 
festive spirit is a strongly-marked feature of their character. 
It is manifested in the family, in neighborhood greetings and 
meetings, in schools, in rifle feasts, in processions and various 
social gatherings. They have a passion for nature, and love 
to frequent their beautiful groves and gardens, for parks or 
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woods abound in or near their cities and towns. This genial 
spirit is everywhere fostered by music — both vocal and instru- 
mental. As a result, there is an inexpressible something in the 
German character that carries mirthful and happy childhood 
into old age, giving an added charm to social life, and lightness 
and cheer to sober work. 

Inquiries for the Stockbridge plan are so often made that I 
give the by-laws and regulations of the Laurel Hill Association 
entire. 

L This association shall be called "The Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation of Stockbridge." ( 

II. The objects of this association shall be to improve and 
ornament the streets and public grounds of Stockbridge, by 
planting and cultivating trees, cleaning and repairing the 
side-walks, and doing such other acts as shall tend to beautify 
and improve said streets and grounds. 

III. The officers of this association shall consist of a presi- 
dent, four vice-presidents, a clerk, a treasurer, a corresponding 
secretary, and an executive committee of fifteen, part of whom 
shall be ladies. These officers shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, (except the first election, which shall be on the 3d of 
September, 1853.) and shall hold their offices until others shall 
be elected in their places. 

IV. The president, vice-presidents, clerk, treasurer, and cor- 
responding secretary, shall be ex officio members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

V. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings of the association, and in his absence the senior vice- 
president shall preside. It shall also be the duty of the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents to procure addresses at the annual 
meetings of the association. 

VL It shall be the duty of the clerk to keep a correct and 
careful record of all the proceedings of the association, in a 
suitable book to be procured for that purpose, and to notify all 
meetings of the association. 

VII. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep safely all 
the moneys belonging to the association, and to pay them over 
on the orders of the executive committee. 
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VM. It shall be the duty of the corresponding secretary to 
correspond with absent members, and to do all the correspond- 
ence of the association. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the executive committee to em- 
ploy all laborers, make all contracts, expend all moneys, direct 
and superintend all the improvements of the association at 
their discretion. They shall hold meetings monthly, from 
April to October in each year, and as much oftener as they 
may deem expedient 

They shall have power to institute a system of premiums to 
be awarded for planting and protecting ornamental trees, and 
making such other improvements as they shall deem best. 

X. Every person over fourteen years of age, who shall plant 
and protect a tree under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee, or pay the sum of one dollar annually, and obligate him 
or herself to pay the same for three years, shall be a member 
of this association. And every child under fourteen years of 
age, who shall pay, or become obligated as above, for the sum 
of twenty-five cents, or an equivalent amount of work annually 
for three years, under the direction of the executive committee, 
shall be a member of this association. 

XL The payment of ten dollars annually for three years, or 
of twenty -five dollars in one sum, shall constitute a person a 
member of this association for life. 

XII. Honorary members may be constituted by a vote of the 
association. 

XIII. The autograph signatures of all the members of the 
association shall be preserved. 

XIV. The annual meeting of the association shall be held 
on Laurel Hill, on the fourth Wednesday of August, at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. Notices of said meeting shall be 
posted on each of the churches, and at the post office, at least 
seven days prior to the time of holding said meeting, and a 
written notice sent to all non-resident members, said notices 
to be signed by the corresponding secretary. Other meetings 
of the association may be called by the executive committee on 
seven days' notice as above prescribed. 

XV. At the annual meeting the executive committee shall 
report the amount of money received and expended during the 
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year; the number of trees planted by their direction; the 
number planted by individuals, and the doings of the com- 
mittee in general. Their report shall be entered on the records 
of the association. 

XVI. Five members present at any meeting of the executive 
committee shall constitute a quorum for transacting business. 

XVII. No debt shall be contracted by the executive com- 
mittee beyond the amount of available means within their con- 
trol to pay it, and no member of this association shall be liable 
for any debt of the association beyond the amount of his or 
her subscription. 

XVIII. These by-laws and regulations may be amended at 
the suggestion of the executive committee, sanctioned by a 
vote of a majority of the members present at any meeting of 
the association. 

Recent experience in Stockbridge, and in several towns 
of Connecticut, proves that village improvement includes 
not only public ways, securing better roads, streets and 
parks, school houses and churches, but extends its influ- 
ence to private grounds, as seen in new shrubbery, hedges, 
lawns, flower- plots, shade trees, better varieties of fruit trees, 
better style of building and painting houses — in the adoption of 
the neutral tints in place of the glaring white, or still worse, 
the old red. Example is here peculiarly contagious. One 
improvement usually serves as a precedent for many others, 
and the happiest result is to fill a town with beautiful homes. 

A BACKSET PROPOSED. 

A resolution was introduced into the last Legislature on the 
19th of May, contemplating the -abolition of the State Board of 
Education. After deliberate consideration, and a full hearing, 
the Joint Standing Committee on Education, to whom this 
subject was referred, reported on the 15th day of July unani- 
mously against this resolution, and that report was unanimously 
adopted by both Houses. While this question was under 
discussion and investigation, the Committee requested me to 
prepare a written statement, explaining the character of my 
office-work and outside work, and giving the names of the towns 
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which I had visited during the year, and to illustrate the whole 
by giving a brief diary of the first two months of the year. 
The following statement was accordingly submitted to them. 
As the Legislature then ordered it to be printed, it is here 
reproduced. 

OFFICE WORK. 

In other States, the Educational Department is supplied 
with a general office for clerks, and a private office for the 
Superintendent. No such room being available in this State 
House, I do my office work mainly at my house, visiting the 
State House usually three times a day when at home. My 
office work commands all my time when in New Haven. It is— 

1st A large correspondence, having sent out over 1,200 
letters the last year. 

2d. Conference with school officers and teachers as to all 
kinds of school topics. 

3d. Study of educational works and subjects. 

4th. Preparation of new educational lectures. 

5th. Preparation of reports. 

OUTSIDE WORK. 

In some States the Superintendent of Schools is occupied 
only with the above office work. In Massachusetts, four 
agents are employed, to visit towns, give lectures, and inspect 
schools. 

I have visited all the towns of Connecticut, and manv of 
them repeatedly. 

1st. To inspect the schools. 

2d. To confer with school visitors on needed improvements, 
introduction of drawing, plans of new school houses, &c, &c. 

3d. Special visits are often made to adjust school contro- 
versies, or to secure the better grading of schools. 

4th. To address the assembled teachers of a town on meth- 
ods of instruction, government, or organization of schools. 

5th. To give public lectures on Education. 

6th. The Board of Education giving me the general over- 
sight of the Normal School, I often lecture to the school on 
methods of instruction, examine the different classes, and confer 
with the Principal in regard to the various plans of instruction 
and management 
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Names of towns which I have visited during the last year: 
Ashford, Bethel, Bethlehem, Bolton, Bran ford, Bridgeport, 
Bridgewater, Brookfield, Canton, Chaplin, Cheshire, Clinton, 
Colebrook, Columbia, Cornwall, Coventry, Cromwell, Danbury, 
Eastford, East Gran by, East Haven, East Lyme, Enfield, Es- 
sex, Farmington, Franklin, Goshen, Haddam, Hampton, Hart- 
ford, Hebron, Kent, Killingly, Lebanon, Ledyard, Lisbon, 
Lyme, Manchester, Marlborough, Meriden, Middlebury, Middle- 
town, Morris, Naugatuck, New Britain, New Hartford, New- 
ington, New Milford, Norfolk, North Canaan, North Stoning- 
ton, Norwalk, Norwich, Orange, Oxford, Plainville, Plymouth, 
Pomfret, Portland, Preston, Prospect, Putnam, Rocky Hill, 
Roxbury, Salem, Salisbury, Sherman, Southbury, Southing- 
ton, Stamford, Stonington, Tolland, Union, Vernon, Winches- 
. ter, Wolcott, Woodstock— 77.' 

WORK OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1874. 

January 1-3, vacation trip to Pennsylvania; 4, Sunday; 5, 
engaged in office work ; 6, gave address at Plainville, at the dedi- 
cation of a new school house ; 7-8, office work in New Haven ; 
9, lectured in New Hartford in the P. M., and in North Canaan 
in the evening ; 10, office work in New Haven ; 11, Sunday ; 
12, office work in New Haven ; 13, attended meeting of Trus- 
tees of Smith College in Northampton ; 14-17, office work in 
New Haven ; 18, Sunday ; 19, lectured at Columbia in p. m., 
and Willimantic in the evening ; 20, lectured at Lebanon in 
p. M., and Franklin in the evening ; 21, lectured at Hampton 
in P. M., and Danielsonville in the evening; 22, lectured in 
Brookfield ; 23, attended semi-annual examination of the Nor- 
mal School ; 24, office work in New Haven ; 25, Sunday ; 26, 
office work in New Haven ; 27-31, attended meeting of the 
National Association of School Superintendents, at Washington, 
D. C. 

February 1, Sunday ; 2-4, office work in New Haven ; 5, 
lectured in Oxford in the P. M., and in Southbury in the even- 
ing ; 6, lectured in Prospect in the P. M., and in Southington 
in the evening ; 7, office work in New Haven ; 8, Sunday ; 9, 
office work in New Haven ; 10, lectured in Bridgewater in P. M., 
and Roxbury in the evening; 11, lectured in Bethel; 12, 
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lectured in Winsted ; 13-14, held Teachers' Institute in Salis- 
bury ; 15, Sunday ; 16-18, office work in New Haven ; 19, lec- 
tured in Hebron in P. M., and in Marlborough in the evening; 
20, lectured in Eocky Hill in p. M., and Higganitm in the 
evening; 21, reached New Haven at 2 P. M. Office work in 
p. M. and evening; 22, Sunday; 23-24, office work in New 
Haven; 25, lectured in Hamburg (Lyme) in p. M., and in 
Salem in the evening; 26, lectured in North Stonington in 
p. M., and in Ledyard in the evening; 27, lectured in Preston 
in p. M., and in Lisbon in the evening ; 28, reached home at 2 
p. M. Office work afternoon and evening. 

EXPENSES OF TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

I have aimed to manage the Institutes with strict economy, 
and have paid no lecturer one- third as much as I receive my- 
self, when lecturing in my stipulated "vacation" out of the 
State. In one case only, during the last year, have I paid $25 
for a single lecture, the lecturer paying his own expenses. The 
ordinary rate has been $10 a lecture and traveling expenses. 

To the Normal School teachers, who give their lectures on 
Saturdays, I have usually paid $6, besides traveling expenses, 
each giving but one lectura 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Nine Teachers' Institutes have been held during the last year. 
The attendance at the first was diminished by a violent storm, 
continuing through the session. The aggregate attendance, 
(1088) was, however, larger than in any other year of the last 
decade. The sessions were as follows : At Broad Brook, Septem- 
ber 17 and 18, with 33 teachers and school officers in attendance; 
in Milford, October 8-10, number present, 64 ; in Southington, 
October 15-17, with 99 in attendance ; in Central Village, 
October 29-31, 179 present ; Essex, November 5-7, 87 in at- 
tendance; in Danbury, December 3-5, 143 in attendance; in 
Eockville, December 10-12, 108 attending ; in Norwich, April 
8-10, 170 present ; in Winsted, April 29th-May 1st, num- 
ber present, 210. The attendance at the latter was larger, 
with one exception, than at any other Institute within my 
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knowledge. At all, the interest and close attention of the 
teachers present were most gratifying Among them were many 
of the most experienced and successful teachers of the State. 
The experience of the year shows that these agencies are highly 
appreciated and need no special advocacy. In the nearly 
fifty local meetings held in different parts of the State, I 
have often been assisted by some one of the Institute instruc- 
tors. In these shorter sessions it is impracticable to count the 
number of teachers in attendance. At the lowest estimate the 
number must aggregate over five hundred. 

A detailed statement of the expenses of Institutes may be 
found on pages 249 and 250. 



THE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

Miss Celeste D. Browning, the teacher of drawing in the 
Normal School, has spent the last year as a student in the 
South Kensington Museum of London. She will return, in 
time to resume her place at the opening of the next term. She 
was previously well fitted by natural taste and culture for her 
position. But a year's training in that most celebrated school 
of art will enable her to give rare advantages in this important 
department to all members of the Normal School. There are 
many experienced and otherwise successful teachers who 
deeply regret their deficiency in drawing. To meet their 
necessities, a special drawing class will be formed at the begin- 
ning of the next school year, Monday, September 6th, to con- 
tinue till the Thanksgiving recess. Those who have already 
taught can enter this class without examination. The time of 
the class will be devoted mainly, if not exclusively, to drawing. 
Members of this class must in all cases come under the ordi- 
nary rules and regulations of the school. This normal draw- 
ing class will open to the teachers of Connecticut the best 
opportunity ever afforded them to enter upon the study of this 
beautiful and important art. Drawing ought to be taught in 
every school. It is the shortest road to writing. Children 
should begin to draw the first day of attendance at school. 
Much time, which otherwise runs to waste or to mischief, 
would be thus redeemed. This exercise pleases as well as 
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profits children. Experience proves that the previous training 
of the eye and the hand by drawing is the best possible pre- 
paration for writing. Children can draw years before they are 
allowed to use the pen. The demand for teachers who can 
draw is rapidly increasing and I hope the day is near when draw- 
ing will be required in all our schools. Its great influence in 
the training of the eye, in forming habits of careful observation, 
giving clearness and exactness to our perceptions and concep- 
tions, and strengthening the memory, to say nothing of its rela- 
tions to skilled industry, should recommend this study to 
every teacher in the State. 

The financial statement of the Normal School may be found 
on pages 250 and 251. 

THE NEW ENGLAND JOUENAL OP EDUCATION. 

I cordially recommend this new and very valuable Educa- 
tional Journal to all our teachers. Growing out of the union 
of the State Educational Journals of New England, to- 
gether with the College Courant of New Haven, and cordially 
endorsed by each State Teachers' Association, it started at the 
beginning of the present year under most favorable auspices. 
Its able editor has had a wide and varied experience in all de- 
partments of education, first as a teacher in the district school, 
the Grammar, the High School and Academy, and then as 
State Superintendent of the Schools of Ehode Island. Personal 
observation and experience have made him familiar with the 
wants of our teachers and schools of every grade. No educa- 
tional journal within the same limits of time ever secured so 
large and able a corps of assistants and correspondents or so 
wide a circulation. It richly merits this liberal patronage. Its 
influence should reach every school in New England. None of 
our teachers can afford to do without it. It is a " penny wise 
and pound foolish " policy for teachers to grudge the cost of a 
professional journal. Our New England pride as well as the 
personal interest of teachers should ensure for it a liberal sup- 
port The territory of all New England is less than that of 
some of our larger States. The Middle and Western States 
are rapidly improving their educational systems. The progress 
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of some of them is remarkable. It is only by combining our 
forces, as is done in this journal, that New England can be an 
educational power in the future, as these separate States have 
been in the past Each State Association appoints its State 
editor, and thus each weekly issue brings tidings from all 
parts of New England. Mr. Ariel Parish, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Haven, is the local editor for Connecticut Maine 
and Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, are thus brought every week into nearer ac- 
quaintance and fellowship. This journal is thus fraternizing 
the teachers of New England. It is, however, becoming national 
in its character and circulation, already counting among its con- 
tributors many of the prominent educators of the country. 
Certainly no other educational journal presents so strong claims 
to the patronage of the teachers of Connecticut 



EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 

Our school should be guarded from all partisan influences. 
Here we stand on common ground. The strifes and platforms, 
the dogmas and creeds, which divide men outside, should 
never enter the common school — common because open to 
all, free to all, where no class distinctions are recognized, no 
factions known, and no favoritism shown : where no special 
privileges can be claimed by the children of the rich and none 
of these common rights and privileges denied to the children of 
the poor ; and where the foreigner is as much at home as the 
native. I have abundant reason to present my grateful acknowl- 
edgements to school officers, teachers, and other friends of 
education, without distinction of party or sect, for their earnest 
cooperation in my efforts to advance the great cause of public 
instruction. Whatever good has been accomplished is largely 
due to their valued assistance. 

It has been one of the best rewards of my labors in all parts 
of the State, that they have resulted in so many cordial friend- 
ships and led me to know the culture and kindness of the 
people of Connecticut In no country in Europe can there be 
found among the farmers and mechanics so much intelligence, 
refinement, and just self-respect as among those of Connecticut 
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EDUCATION AND SECTAEIANISM. 

The State may not support sectarian schools. That schools 
established by any denomination for denominational purposes 
are not " common " or public schools in the legal sense, has 
been affirmed by the courts. The school law does hot authorize 
sectarian instruction in any school supported by taxation. The 
idea of supporting sectarian schools by public money is obnoxious 
to the settled convictions of the people. If the State support 
parochial schools for one sect, it must for all, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Liberals, and all the rest. 
The mere statement of such a plan involves its refutation. The 
assaults now made upon our common schools need give no 
alarm to their friends, if they are only just and wise, for fair 
play and good sense, if they do not disarm opposition, will 
destroy its power. Narrowness and bigotry, under the guise 
of devotion to Bible reading, may do vast mischief. Let us 
treat dissentients as we would wish to be treated if they were 
in the majority. To show what has been our policy, I repro- 
duce certain sentiments given in one of my early Reports. 
- Recent discussions and opposition have deepened and devel- 
oped the devotion of the masses to our common schools. On 
no other question do they so thoroughly fraternize without ref- 
erence to distinctions of race, religion, or politics. The Irish 
and Germans evince commendable interest in our schools* 
Said a parent to me : u I attended church schools without learn- 
ing enough to tell O from a cart wheel. I mean to give my 
children an education, for I have sadly felt the need of it " 
With the fathers of New England the necessity of common 
schools was a postulata Time has only strengthened this con- 
viction, till our schools have now become so rooted in the affec- 
tions of the American people, |s both the source and safe- 
guard of liberty and the secret of their thrift and prosperity, that 
devotion to them is held essential to loyalty to our institutions. 
Our school system should be unsectarian. Its primary purpose 
is intellectual training. In its practical workings it has always 
been essentially secular, while its moral influence has been 
great and good. The Bible is generally read without objection 

8* 
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in our schools. Much as I value its influence and desire its 
continued use. I oppose coercion, and advocate full religious 
freedom and equality. Wherever there is opposition to this 
time-honored usage, I would permit the largest liberty of dis- 
sent, and cheerfully allow parents to decide whether children 
shall read or not read, and be present or absent when the Bible is 
read. Boman Catholic children may read from the Douay ver- 
sion, and the Jews from the Old Testament ; or still better, the 
teacher may read a brief selection, or if it is preferred, let the 
Bible reading occur at the close of the session, after the objec- 
tors have retired. Compulsory reading will defeat its own aim, 
and induce resistance and reaction. 

Sectarian schools as a system for the masses have uniformly 
failed alike in this country, England, France, Spain, and Italy. 
Twenty-nine years ago the Presbyterian Church attempted to 
organize and support denominational schools throughout its 
bounds. The Old School General Assembly then proclaimed 
"its firm conviction that the interests of the church demand 
that immediate efforts be made by every congregation to establish 
within its bounds one or more primary schools," and directed 
that "circulars be sent in the name of the General Assembly to 
all Presbyteries and Sessions." Dr. Cortland Van Bensselaer 
was prominent and very earnest in the advocacy of this measure. 
The experiment utterly failed. The sects were too numerous 
and unequal to permit denominational schools. The two sys- 
tems, common and sectarian schools, cannot coexist. 

The leading difficulty in organizing the new system of pub- 
lic schools in England came from the assumption that they must 
be sectarian. Their schools had hitherto been ecclesiastical 
establishments, and hence their inefficiency. Not one-half the 
parishes of England and Wales were provided with schools. 
The criminal statistics of England show that not one-twentieth 
of their prisoners can read. % 

Our schools may be unsectarian and yet not irreligious. It 
is poor logic which contends that unless they are positively 
religious, they must be infidel or atheistic. Even if the Bible 
were not read at all, it does not follow that our schools would 
be godless. Our teachers are largely religious persons. By 
example as well as precept they are seeking to implant the 
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divine law of love in the hearts of their pupils, that the fruits 
of honor, honesty, truth, and right may appear in their lives. 
The habits of order, punctuality, self-control, and obedience here 
formed are favorable to virtue. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 

"The mother tongue is the great educator," was the motto of 
Pere Girard of Switzerland. The prominence given to the 
study of their vernacular, in the schools of Switzerland, is 
largely due to his influence. Fourfold more time is given to 
this subject in the schools of Switzerland and Germany than in 
ours. Language exercises have there a prominent place in the 
course of study, from the primary school to the gymnasium. 
The first thirty of the exercises given below should precede the 
formal study of Grammar. As ordinarily taught to children 
under twelve years of age, English Grammar has about as much 
adaptation to its professed design — teaching to speak and write 
the language correctly — as the study of physiology and anatomy 
would have to swimming. Indispensable as is grammar, it is 
a difficult study, kindred to rhetoric and logic, and above the 
grasp of little children, till language exercises have prepared 
the way for it. The following bare outline will be intelligible 
to those who have heard the full discussions given with ample 
blackboard illustrations at our Institutes. They are here printed 
to meet the request made by many of our teachers. 

PRIMARY COURSE. 

1. Conversation. 2. Printing words on the slate or board. 3. 
Object Lessons. Their linguistic bearing suggests one of their 
most important results. 4. Applying fit adjectives to nouns. 
5. Selecting the most characteristic adjective. Apply, for ex- 
ample, to the fox the one word in our language which most fitly 
characterizes this animal. 6. Combining all fit adjectives with 
some noun in a sentence and yet avoid redundancy. 7-9. Mot- 
toes — oral, printed, written. 10. Require all answers given by 
pupils to be in complete sentences. 11. Ask no questions 
which can be answered by "yes" or "no." 12-14. Dicta- 
tion for repetition ; oral, the same printed, then written. 15. De- 
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scription of geometric forms. 16-17. Two or more words given, 
to form a sentence containing them — oral first, then written. 
18-20. The reading lesson— oral, printed, written. 21. Pointing 
oat resemblance and difference in things. 22-23. Describing 
pictures as seen, oral and written. 24-25. Describing pictures 
as remembered, oral and written. 26-27. Describing pictures 
as imagined, oral and written. 28. Descriptions of natural 
scenery. For example, describe the landscape which pleased 
you most 29. Description of one's town. Give its location, 
size, connections by railroads, &c., streets, productions, people, 
business, &c. 80. Description of one's county. 81. Descrip- 
tion of one's State. 32. Questions. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

38. Supplying simple predicate to given subject. 34. Sup- 
plying simple subject to given predicate. 35. Supplying 
enlarged predicate to given subject 36. Supplying enlarged 
subject to given predicate. 37. Constructing a sentence con- 
taining a phrase. 88. Changing the adjective into a phrase. 
39. Changing the adverb into a phrase. 40. Changing the 
phrase into an adjective. 41. Changing the phrase into an ad- 
verb. 42-43. Stories by teacher, oral and written. 44-45. 
Stories by pupils, oral and written. 46. Committing selections 
to memorv. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

47. Resemblances and differences in words. 48. Resemblances 
and differences in persons. 49. Resemblances and differences 
iu authors. 50. Resemblances and differences in nations. 51- 
52. Real journeys described, oral and written. 53-54. Imagi- 
nary journeys described, oral and written. 55. Letter-writing. 
56. Amplification — enlarging from outlines. 57. Condensation. 
58. Business papers. 59. Compound sentences. 60. Reducing 
compound to simple sentences. 61. Complex sentences. 62. 
Reducing complex to simple sentences. 63. Converting simple* 
into complex sentences. 64. Reducing long sentences to their 
simplest form. 65 Expanding simple sentences into longer 
ones. 66. Abbreviation. 67. Turning direct into indirect 
quotation. 68. Turning indirect into direct quotation. 69. 
Variation — a. Changing the active to the passive form ; b. Ex- 
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clamatory form ; c. Interrogative form ; d. Use of synonyms ; 
e. Use of contraries ; / Substituting negative for affirmative 
form. 70. Changing poetry to prose. 71- Changing prose to 
poetry. 72. Outlines and abstracts. 73. Diaries, real. 74. 
Diaries, imaginary. 75. Debates, oral and written. 76. Edi- 
torials. 77. Criticism of books. 78. Sketches — biographical, 
etc. 79. Outlines of historic periods. 80. Essays. 

The teacher should directly tell a child nothing which he 
can be stimulated to find out by his own senses or reflection. 
A single fact or truth which he himself discovers, is worth a 
thousand which he passively receives. The design of the exer- 
cise, under the head of questions (number 32), is to lead the 
child to observe carefully and then describe his perceptions. 
One question, for example, may be : What is your pet animal? 
If the child answer, a dog, then would follow others, as : Why do 
you like him ? What kind of a dog is he ? and others about his 
name, coat, color, size, disposition, intelligence, tricks, use, and 
the ways in which he is useful. What is the strongest animal ? 
How does it use its strength ? What is the most useful animal ? 
In what ways is it useful ? If the subject be flies — the ques- 
tions might be : Do they bite or sting? When and where are 
they most abundant? What do they like best to eat ? * What 
is their greatest enemy ? What lesson does that enemy teach 
us? How do they walk on the window or the ceiling ? Tak- 
ing the microscope (which should be on every teacher's desk) as 
you examine the flies' eyes, how do they^compare with yours ? 
Are flies of any use ? Of what use ? Should you say they are of 
no use, even if you could discover none ? Is anything created 
in vain ? These examples show what a variety of questions 
may be put in regard to the most familiar objects, which, while 
they tell him nothing, lead the child to discover and describe 
much. Once started thus on lines of observation and reflection, 
he learns how to question nature and becomes an independent 
observer. 

Language is the grandest product of the human mind and 
the greatest instrument of human investigation and progress. 
It is the index alike of individual and national character. 
The refinement of the Greeks is still told by their tongue. 
Now as of old, whether barbarian or Greek, boor or scholar, 
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one's "speech bewrayeth him." Words influence as well as 
indicate character. A slovenly style, like a slatternly dress, 
suggests and promotes want of self-respect, if not of purity. 
As "evil communications corrupt good manners," so refined 
diction and noble thoughts foster every virtue. "A word 
fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

A good workman must be master of the tools of his trade. 
The teacher's tools are both words and ideas. But language is 
the vehicle as well as the vesture of his thoughts. True, 
thought is first in the order of time and of importance, but 
to secure the development of thought through expression 
is the daily duty of the teacher. Beginning in the primary 
school, the first aim should be the acquisition of ideas by 
objects, and then their fit utterance by words. Strictly speak- 
ing, things come before names and ideas before words, but 
practically they should be conjoined, for language is the casket 
which holds the ideas. The child should be treated as an 
active as well as a receptive being, one that can give as well 
as receive. He instinctively longs to speak as well as to hear. 
One of his earliest needs is aid in utterance. But repression 
rather than expression is often the result, if not the aim in 
school. The talking is by the teacher, where the pupil should 
first see and then describe. Instead of explaining an object 
to his pupils, the language of the teacher should be — u Children, 
examine carefully this object and tell me what you see/ 
Every discovery thus made facilitates others, and forms the 
habit of observation and description. Every fit description 
given helps in future command of language and fixes the facts 
described in the memory. So also, the apt utterance of emotion 
intensifies the feelings and quickens the processes of thought 
To check loquacity or verbiage the motto of every school 
should be the maodmum of thought in the minimum of words. 

Every recitation may be practically a language drill, both 
in terseness and precision. Let every pupil be held accountable 
for all errors in pronunciation or grammar occurring in the 
class-room, as if they were his own, unless he notices and cor- 
rects them, and let him be encouraged to try, when confident 
that he can give any answer in briefer or better terms than 
his classmates have done. This method keeps all on the alert, 
and develops the habit of attention and of criticism. 
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With young children, conversation should be one of the at- 
tractions of the school, as it is of the well-regulated home. Con- 
versation is an art and should be cultivated with the zest of 
the amateur in painting and sculpture. Carefully practiced, it 
becomes a prime educator, awakening curiosity, sharpening per- 
ception, cultivating attention, and quickening both the memory 
and imagination, developing versatility, tact, and vivacity. To 
teach how to talk well should be a constant aim of both home 
and school training. Listening well is the condition of answer- 
ing well, To attend carefully, to question to the point and re- 
spond aptly, disciplines every faculty. Jus,t here is one of 
the greatest deficiencies of American schools compared with the 
best schools of Switzerland, Germany, and England. With us 
nothing of equal importance is so underrated as* the culture of 
the expressive faculties. The noblest of all arts, in reference 
to 'the range and grandeur of its subjects, the greatness of its 
influence, and the brilliancy of its victories, is the art of speech. 
The leaders of men in every age have gained their wide sway 
by this divine gift of speech. "Luther's words were half bat- 
tles." " Webster's words were thunderbolts." 

The culture of expression includes, as well as accompanies, 
that of all the other faculties. Perception, conception, and 
memory, fancy and imagination, the taste and the sensibili 
ties, the powers of imitation, personation, and representation, 
should be trained by and for expression, for without it one 
would be mute and unintelligible, and all these powers impris- 
oned within the soul would droop and decay. 

Emotion is the inspiration of language. It has an irrepres- 
sible tendency to expression, kindling imagination and giving 
force to words and eloquence to speech. That "crime against 
a human soul," as Professor Kauerbach calls the history of 
Kasper Hauser, illustrates the sad effects of long isolation and 
enforced silence. 

Character is moulded more by feeling than thinking, or 
rather, by thought only so far as it awakens emotion and thus 
moves the will. All men, even the most intellectual, are 
controlled more by the sensibilities than the intellect. Right 
thinking should therefore aim at the higher end of right feeling 
and then the right expression of that feeling by words or acts. 
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It is not truth alone which our nature craves — truth limited to 
the intellect, but truth so vitalizing the heart as to move the 
will and mould the character. To know the truth is indeed 
well, but to feel it is still better. Truth never triumphs till the 
preceptions of the intellect lead to the loving apprehension of 
the heart. 

Emotion is the celestial fire of all the poetry and eloquence 
that have ever swayed the minds of men. The happiest efforts 
are never the product of unimpassioned intellect The sensi- 
bilities form the electric apparatus that draws forth the latent 
heat to kindle the life spark of thought and the fire of genius. 
" While woman may feel, it is the glory of man to think and 
reason," is the shallow sneer of the cynic. This notion is com- 
mon as it is mischievous. Our educational processes aim too 
exclusively to train the intellect and ignore the sensibilities. 
The two have a mutual relationship and reciprocally influ- 
ence each other. Neither can reach its full strength and 
stature alone. Even the lower emotions, such as the grand, the 
awful, the terrible, the ludicrous, the disgusting, and especially 
the beautiful, feed the activity of the mind. Still more our 
social, moral, and religious affections, the emotions of gratitude, 
reverence, humility, and love are to the mind what air is to the 
lungs. " By our minds alone, we are mere spectators of the 
machinery of the universe ; by our emotions, we are admirers 
of nature, lovers of man, adorers of Gk>d." The culture of these 
sensibilities, therefore, is essential to give man individually or 
socially the highest refinement and power. 

Birdsey Grant Northrop. 

New Haven, June, 1875. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED FROM THE BETUBNS OF THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OF 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, 

DURING THE TEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1874. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

Special pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns 
which the law requires the school visitors of every town to sub- 
mit each year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 
The school visitors receive their information, to a considerable 
extent, from the district committees, and they again from the 
teachers whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these 
returns, and to make them as complete and correct as possible, 
School Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all 
public schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

EXPLANATION OF THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
indep ndent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. The population of each town according to the United 
States Census of 1870. 

No. 3. The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, May, 1874. 
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No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 5. The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. The number of departments in the public schools, 
counting each school room of a graded school as one department. 

No. 7. The average length of the schools, in days and deci- 
mals of a day. 

No. 8. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1874; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund and the State 
Appropriation to the several towns. 

Nos. 9 and 10. The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 11. The number registered over 16 years of j»ge. 

No. 12. The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public schools some part of the year. 

No. 13. The number of children attending any other school 
than the public schools. 

No. 14. The number of children between four and sixteen 
years of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 15 and 16. The average attendance in winter and sum- 
mer respectively. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20. The number of male teachers and 
female teachers employed in winter and summer respectively. 

Nor. 21 and 22. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 23. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 25. The amount of money received by each town from 
the School Fund and State Appropriation. Two-fifths of the 
amounts in this column are from the School Fund income, and 
three-fifths from the State Treasury. 

No. 26. The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 27. The amount of income from local funds. 

No. 28. The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 29. The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 30. The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers 9 
board, fuel or other expenses. 

No. 31. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 32. The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 33. The amount expended for teachers 9 wages, including 
board. 

No. 34. The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 35. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 36. The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 37. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 37 include money expended for new 
school houses, also the amount expended for libraries and appara- 
tus. The columns containing these amounts are omitted from 
these tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 148' 
and 149. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 150 to 173. 
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36,114.82 
16,032.81 
18,140.83 
13,119.91 

4,216.08 
10,61871 

4,311.62 
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22,116.08 
16,160.20 
9,533.94 
21,610.29 
5,946.53 
3,892.90 
6,009.23 
4,036.66 
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36,999.62 

30,558.06 
16,822.42 
18,900.30 
6,885.48 
8,284.44 
4,636.20 
3,988.59 
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263,961.84 
120,436.38 
118,301.01 
59,829.43 
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4,468.81 
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2,467.80 
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4,183.15 
6,607.90 
3,102.48 
2,918.43 
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$69,591.60 
16,171.60 
42,121.50 
68,985.00 
24,085.00 
28,631.60 
19,831.60 
13,172.50 
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A statement of the amounts expended for new School Houses, within the year ending 
August 31**, 1874. These amounts are included in the "totals " of expenses in the 
tables on pages 131-147. 



TOWNS. 



No. of 
School , 
Houses. 



Amounts. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Hartford, 

Bloomfield, ... 
East Windsor,, 

Enfield, 

Manchester, .. 

Plainville, 

Southington, . 
Windsor, 



Total,. 



9 



$65,904.53 

3,512.00 

19,633.51 

1,689.58 

3,000.00 

10,334.97 

14,052.25 

12,070.00 



$120,196.84 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



New Haven,... 
Beacon Falls, . . 

Branford, 

Meriden, 

Naugatuck, 

North Branford, 
North Haven,.. 

Orange, 

Wallingf ord, 

Waterbury, 

Total, 




$53,186.82 

536.71 

500.00 

23,573.39 

4,184.02 

438.61 

463.00 

1,300.00 

10,000.00 

38,251.14 



$132,423.69 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



Bridgeport, 
Danbury, - 

Easton, 

Greenwich, 
Newtown, . 
Stamford, . 
Stratford, . 
Trumbull, . 



Total,. 



2 

i 



8 



$3,088.00 
3,142.41 
613.25 
500.00 
800.00 
3,171.43 
506.00 
575.00 



$12,396.09 




TOWNS. 



No. of 

School 

Houses.! 



Amounts. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



New London, .. 

Montville, 

N. Stonington, . 
Waterford, 



Total, 



1 
1 
1 
1 



$6,462.87 

800.00 

800.00 

1,060.00 



$9,122.87 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



$ 656.60 
5,540.00 
2,660.70 



Total, 



$8,857.20 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


Plymouth, 1 | $506.42 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


EastHaddam, — | 1 | $800.00 


TOLLAND COUNTY. 


Coventrv, 

Ellington, 


1 
1 


$6,900.00 
3,025.00 


Total, 


2 


$9,925.00 


BY COUNTIES. 



Hartford,. 
New Haven,., 
New London, . 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 



Total, 



9 
12 
4 
8 
3 
1 
1 
2 



40 



$120,196.84 
132,423.69 
9,122.87 
12,396.09 
8,857.20 
506.42 
800.00 
9,925.00 



$294,228.11 
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The amounts expended for Libraries and Apparatus, in the year ending August 
31«4 18*74, are given below. These amounts are included in the u totals " of expenses 
on pages 131-147. 



TOWNS. 

Hartford, 

Bloomfleld, 

Bristol, 

Canton, 

East Hartford,.. 

Enfield, 

Farmington, 

Manchester, 

New Britain, ... 

Plain ville, 

Simsbury, 

Southington, ... 
South Windsor,. 

Suffield, 

West Hartford, . 

Windsor, 

Windsor Locks, 



Amounts. 

$726.97 

36.00 

35.00 

21.86 

60.20 

185.50 

83.77 

140.00 

230.00 

40.00 

20.00 

71.10 

25.00 

97.25 

68.60 

50.00 

60.00 



$1,951.25 



New Haven, 

Derhy, 

Guilford, 

Meriden, 

Milford, 

North Branf ord, 
North Haven, . . 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Woodbridge, ... 



$1,047.72 

217.00 

30.00 

77.92 

17.50 

15.85 

10.00 

35.00 

235.00 

87.69 

20.20 

25.00 

250.00 

50.00 



$2,118.88 



New London,. 

Norwich, 

Franklin, 

Groton, 

Preston, 

Sprague, 

Stonington,.. 



$213.21 

352.82 

120.00 

19.50 

3.00 

79.39 

126.00 



$913.92 



Bridgeport,. 
Banbury, . . . 
Fairfield,... 
Huntington, 
Norwalk, .. 
Ridgefield, . 
Stamford, .. 
Stratford, .. 



$175.81 

21.00 
104.16 

20.00 
202.19 

20.00 
150.00 

12.00' 



TOWNS. 

Canterbury, 
Plainfield,.. 
Pomfret, ... 
Sterling, ... 
Windham,.. 



Amounts. 

$10.00 

35.50 

15.76 

20.90 

230.08 

$312.23 



Litchfield, .... 
Barkhamsted,.. 

Colcbrook, 

Kent, 

New Milford,.. 

Norfolk, 

North Canaan,. 

Plymouth, 

Salisbury, 

Torrington, 

Watertown, ... 
Winchester, . .. 



$35.07 
20.00 
42.50 
4.00 
10.00 
14.00 
42.00 
77.00 
21.50 
67.75 
16.75 

479.63 



$830.20 



Middletown, . , . 

Haddam, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

East Haddam, . 
Killingworth,-. 
Middlefield, ... 
Old Saybrook, . 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 



$186.58 
18.00 
30.00 
120.00 
38.00 
40.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 
83.00 
26.75 

$592.33 



$705.16 



Columbia, . 
Coventry, 
Mansfield, 
Vernon,.. 



$ 20.00 

102.85 

40.00 

82.00 

$244.85 



Hartford' County, 
New Haven 
New London 
Fairfield 
Windham 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
Tolland 



« 

u 
a 
tt 
« 
u 
u 



1,951.25 
2,118.88 
913.92 
705.16 
312.23 
830.20 
592.33 
244.85 



Total, $7,668.82 



Jit which aB the Towns At the State are arranged according to the amount of taxable 
property m each to every child between tfte ages of four and sixteen years. 



Theai 



it is given in dollars. 




This Table is based upon the Grand List completed in 1873, and the Enumera- 
tion of children taken in January, 1874, and is designed to show the relative 
wealth of Hie several towns, as compared with their respective number of children 
of the usual school age. An examination of this Table will show, approximately, 
which towns are beat able to provide liberally for their public schools, though 
this ability depends also, in part, upon the density of population, and the conse- 
quent number of school n required. 

Where a district is formed of parte of two or more towns, the laws now requires 
that all the children in such district shall be returned as from the town having 
jurisdiction over the district. For this reason the figures in this Table cannot be 
made to show precisely what they ire designed to show. 

The rank of towns in this Table may be compared with their rank in Table U, 



.. 13742 
2716 
2706 
2695 
2677 
2667 
2663 
2G48 
2631 
2634 
2648 
2498 
2494 
2490 
2479 
2477 
2473 
2470 
2470 
2436 
2423 
241 a 
2414 
2399 
2393 
2390 
2366 
2353 
2352 
2360 
. 2316 
. 22G9 
. 2266 



1 Hartford, 

2 WatertOwn,__. 

3 New Haven, . . 

4 West Hartford, 
6 Darien, 

6 Bethlehem, 

7 Scotland, 

8 South Windsor, 

9 Middletown, .. 

Stonington, ... 

1 Stamford, 

2 Wetherefleld, . 

3 Winchester,.. 

4 Pomfret, 

6 Say brook, 

6 Norwich, 

1 Andover, 

8 East Granby, . 

9 Woodbury, ... 

1 Suffield," 

2 East Haven, .. 

3 I Washington,.. 

4 Bethany, 

6 New London, . 

6 Weetport, 

7 Westbrook, ... 

8 Fairfield, 

9 Ridgerleld, 

Goshen, 

1 Lebanon, 

2 ]Woodbridge, .. 
3:BrookfieId, 



I 4601 
4292 
4277 
4132 
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43 
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60 


7H 


61 


70 


62 


46 


63 




64 


5H 


6fi 
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m 



1762 
1131 
1124 
1712 
1687 
1686 
1677 
1674 
1654 
1649 
1641 
1610 



1596 
1596 
1516 
1563 
1554 
1541 
1530 
1528 
1492 
1485 
1470 
1423 
1407 
1405 
1403 
1389 
1386 
1356 
1353 
1312 
1296 
1283 
1276 
1267 
1254 
1219 
1131 
1100 
1087 



LMlllslOutertniir, l'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l'.\ 1798 ||l64|l66Wln4wr hockM, .....l. 1011 
13llie|Colebrook, | 1785 |il66ll66|Voluntown, .. 
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The same figures are next given by Counties. 

TABLE I— continued. 

In which the Ibtnna oftoch County ore arranged according to their amount of taxable 

property to each child betvxat Vie agte of Jour and sixteen yeare. 



HARTFORD CO. 

Hartford, 

West Hartford, 

South Windsor, 

Wethersfield, 

East liru iby, 

Suffleld, 

HlooniUeld. 

Farmington, 

Newmgton 

East Hartford, 

Canton, 

Simsbury, 

I'lniovill©, 

Windsor, 

Bristol, 

Hartland, 

Manchester, 

Berlin, 

SoiitluDgton. 

East Windsor, 

Marlborough, 

New Britain, 

Rock; Hill, 

Enfield, 

Granby, 

Glastonbury, 

Burlington, 

Windsor Locks, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

New Haven. 

East Haven, 

Brtliaiiv 

Woodbridge 

Guilford, 

Orange, 

Uer.QVi! 

Wallingford, 

Wolcott,. 

Cheshire. 

Suutbbury, 

Middlebury 

Beacon Fails, 



$4741 
4277 
3769 
3283 

:m'i 

3046 
2716 
2663 
2435 
2418 
2243 

ma 

2146 

5145 



North Branford, 

HHmden, 

Madison 

Waterbury 

Oxford, 

Naugatuck. 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

North Haven, 

Branford, 

MOtord, 

Derby, 

NEW LONDON CO 

Stoainpteo, 

Norwich, 

New London, 

Lebanon, 

Franklin, 

> CO. 



$2244 
2244 
2139 
21 11 
2022 
2004 
1969 
1966 
1949 
1831 



2R21 
2494 
2266 
2073 
20G0 
2018 
1933 
1330 
1782 
1769 
1641 



2762 

8(167 
2477 
2429 



Bridgeport, 

Trumbull, 

Stratford, 

Huntington, 

Norwalk, .. 

New Canaan, __ 

Monroe, 

Sherman, 

Greenwich, 

Newtown, 

Wilton, 

Bethel, 

WINDHAM CO. 

Scotland, 

Pomfret, 

Brooklyn, 

Hampton, 

Chaplin, 

Windham, 

Plamfleld, 

Woodstock, 

Canterbury, 

Thompson, 

Putnam,... 

Ashford, 

Eillingly, 

Sterling, 

Eaetford, 

Toluntown, .. 

LITCHFIELD 00. 

Watertown, 

Bethlehem, 

Winchester, 

Woodbury, ..: 

Washington, 

Goshen, 

Roxbury, 

Litchfield, 

NewMilford, 

Salisbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Harwinton, 

Canaan, ...... 

Torrington, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Barkhamsted, __...._ 
Colebrook,. 



(2353 
2352 
2316 
2239 
2191 
2178 
2085 
2067 
2026 
1896 
1771 
1486 
1470 



3769 
321S 
2414 
22B2 
219(1 
2179 
1927 
1820 
1798 
1576 
1423 
1407 



4601 
3899 
3271 



2114 
2106 
2106 
2074 
2056 



1 North Canaan, . 

i Warren, . 

1 Cornwall, 

1 New Hartford, 

S Kent, 

MIDDLESEX CO. 

J iddletown, 

2 Saybrook, 

3 Essex, 

4 IWestbrook, 

Middlefield, 

Durham,.- 

Portland, 

Clinton, 

Old Saybrook, 

East Huddam, 

Haddara, 

Killingworth, 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

Chatham, 

TOLLAND 00. 



3 Ellington, . 
1 Hebron, 

6 Union, 

6 Coventry,.. 

7 Bolton, ... 

8 Columbia, . 

9 Vernon, ... 

Mansfield, . 

1 Stafford,.. _ 

2 WiUington, 

3 Tolland,... 



1 New Haven, . 

2 Hartford, 

3 Middlesex, _ . . 

4 New London, 

5 Fairfield, 

6 Litchfield, ... 

7 Windham, ... 
B Tolland, 

The State, . 



.$1752 
.. 1674 
- 1597 



2366 
2177 
2144 



3137 
2548 
2479 
2160 
1759 
1712 
1687 
1677 
1654 
1610 



$30 
3006 
2364 
2357 



2569 
2448 
2403 

23?S 
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TABLE H. 

In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to (he percentage of their 
taxable property appropriated for Public Schools during the year ending August 
31*4 1874. 

The basis of comparison is the Grand List completed in 1873. The moneys 
included in this computation are those received for school purposes from Town 
Taxes, District Taxes, and Voluntary Contributions. The amount is given in mills 
and hundredths of a mill on the dollar; or the figures maybe read so many 
dollars and cents on each thousand dollars. 

This Table is designed to show how much money was raised for public schools 
in each town, according to its pecuniary ability. The rank of the towns in this 
Table may be compared with their rank in Table L 

For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 

In addition to the moneys included in this Table, each town paid, in proportion 
to its Grand List, its share of the amount distributed from the State Treasury to 
the several towns according to their respective number of children enumerated in 
January, 18*74. 
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28 
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TOWNS. 



24 
65 

3 
15 
73 
71 
12 

4 
53 
81 
27 
14 
75 
30 
17 
102 
21 
64 
58 

7 
38 
62 
10 
34 
139 
35 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



Plainville, 

Coventry, 

Naugatuck, 

Windsor Locks, 

Waterbury, 

Wallingford, ... 

Windsor, 

Derby, 

Killingworth, .. 

Kfflingly, 

Simsbury, 

Vernon, 

Bethel, 

Ashford, 

Sterling, 

Bristol, 

Enfield, 

Preston, -- 

Meriden, 

Norwalk, 

Beacon Falls, 

Chatham, 

Putnam, 

Manchester, 

Tolland, 

Union, 

Seymour, 

Canton, ... 

Bridgeport, 

Southington, ... 
Huntington, ... 






$15.21 
7.77 
7.68 
7.49 
6.85 
6.77 
6.59 
6.55 
5.91 
5.74 
5.57 
5.51 
5.51 
5.47 
5.43 
5.32 
5.32 
4.97 
4.83 
4.53 
4.42 
4.41 
4.38 
4.29 
4.26 
4.23 
4.17 
4.16 
4.08 
3.98 
3.97 



CO 

I 

cq 

00 



69 
32 
25 
84 
36 
22 
29 
46 
11 
37 
60 

140 
19 
52 
63 
18 
48 
54 
72 
67 
44 

119 
49 
77 
33 
98 

131 
47 
31 



4 

00 



32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 



TOWNS. 



Hartland,.. 

New Britain, 

Easton, 

Glastonbury, 

Oxford, 

Groton, 

Cornwall, 

Windham, 

Kent, 

Farmington, 

Granby, 

Plymouth, 

Voluntown, 

North Stonington, 

New Haven, 

Hartford, 

Prospect, 

Norwich, 

Willington, 

Branford, 

Montville, 

Brooklyn, 

Marlborough, 

North Branford,. . 

Barkhamsted, 

Canterbury, 

Warren, 

New Canaan, 

Sharon, 

Madison, 

Columbia, 






$3.94 
3.93 
3.86 
3.80 
3.79 
3.74 
3.74 
3.71 
3.64 
3.60 
3.54 
3.53 
3.51 
3.50 
3.47 
3.47 
3.4ft 
3.39 
3.37 
3.32 
3.31 
3.30 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.28 
3.27 
3.25 
3.20 
3.20 
3.16 



New London, . 
Andover, 

East Windsor, . 

Trunit.,ill. 

Waterford, ... 
Torrington, . . . 

Harwinton, . . . 

Bethany, 

Chester 

Frai iktin, 

Clinton, 

New tfairfield, . 
East EiartdHiu. 

Hamden, 

Cromwell, 

Winchewtor, . . . 
Rocky EDO,... 

Eaetford, 

Woodstock, 

Portland, 

Sherman, 

Had .: .. it: 

Woodbridge, . . 

Lisbon, 

East Hartford, 

Mansfield, 

Roxbury, 

Green with. ... 

Orange, 

North Haven, . 

Bolton, 

Hampton, 

Hebron, 

Danln.rv, 

Ledyard, 

Bast Lyme, . . . 

Colebrook, 

Kllingtou, 

Ridgefleld, 

Qriswold, 

Woloott. 

MiddletowD, . . 

Fairfield, 

Somers, 

Stafford, 

Burlington, 

Weston, 

Colcheirtar, 

Chaplin, 



Canaan, 

itoybrook, 

Newtown, 

East Grsnby, . . . 

Brookfleld, 

Cheahtre, 

Norfolk 

Bethlehem, 

South Windsor, . 

Reading, 

Bloomfield, 

Stratford, 

Weetbrook, 

Stamford, 

Scotland, 

Old Lyme,. 

New Hartford, . 

bridgewater, 

SutBeld, 

Uiddlefleld, 

West Hartford^.. 

Washington, 

Wilton, 

Guilford. 

NewMdford, ... 

Lebanon, 

Uiddlebury, 

u .Soulhtiijy, 

6 Monroe, 

1 Thompson, 

8 Ooehen, 

9 Salisbury, 

■■ ."-.'i Haveu, 

,1 I'omfrot, 

■2 Woodbury, 

■3 Litchfield, . 



] 65 Stordogton, . 

1G6 Newington, 

' " 7 North Canaan, . 



PlainfieW, .... 

Watertown, ... 

Old Saybrook, . 

Darieu, 

Milford, 

65.Westport, 

66 Sprague, ..... 
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The order of the Towns in the several Counties is as follows : 

TABLE II— continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to the percentage of their property 
appropriated for Public Schools during the year ending August 31**, 1874 



CO 

<* 



17 

8 

15 

16 

7 

5 

14 

3 

26 

1 

2 

9 

11 

4 

13 

10 

18 

19 

6 

27 

12 

23 

20 

25 

21 

22 

28 

29 

24 



7 
4 
3 
1 
6 

14 

10 
5 
2 

11 
9 

15 
8 

13 



oo 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



TOWNS. 



HARTFORD CO. 

Plainville, 

Windsor Locks, 

Windsor, ... 

Simsbury, .. 

Bristol, 

Enfield, 

Manchester, 

Canton, 

Southington, 

Hartland, 

New Britain, 

Glastonbury, 

Fannington, 

Granby, 

Hartford, 

Marlborough, 

East Windsor, 

Rocky Hill, 

Berlin, 

East Hartford, 

Burlington, 

East Granby, 

South Windsor, 

Bloomfield, ._ 

Suffield, 

West Hartford, 

Wethersfield, 

Newington, 

Avon, _ 



NEW HAVEN CO. 



Naugatuck, 

Wallingford, ... 

Waterbury, 

Derby, 

Meriden, 

Beacon Falls, _ . 

Seymour, _ 

Oxford, 

New Haven, 

Prospect, 

Branf ord, 

North Branf ord, 

Madison, 

Bethany, 




I 



15.21 
7.49 
6.59 
6.57 
5.32 
5.32 
4.29 
4.16 
3.98 
3.94 
3.93 
3.80 
3.60 
3.54 
3.47 
3.29 
3.11 
2.85 
2.76 
2.73 
2.38 
2.30 
2.24 
2.17 
1.97 
1.89 
1.53 
1.52 
1.38 



7.68 
6.85 
6.77 
6.55 
4.83 
4.42 
4.17 
3.79 
3.47 
3.46 
3.32 
3.29 
3.20 
2 99 



oo 
(A 

00 



12 
22 
25 
24 
16 
17 
19 
20 
18 
21 
23 



6 

7 

16 

2 

5 

4 

17 

1 

12 

15 

9 

10 

13 

8 

11 

3 

14 
18 
19 
20 



1 
3 
4 
5 

7 
12 
21 

9 
10 

8 
13 
16 



4 

CO 
00 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



TOWN& 



Hamden, 

Woodbridge, . 

Orange, 

North Haven, 

Wolcott, 

Cheshire, 

Guilford, 

Middlebury,.. 
Southbury, _. 
East Haven, . 
Milford, 



NEW LONDON CO. 



Preston, 

Groton, 

North Stonington, 

Norwich, 

Montville, 

New London, 

Waterford, 

Lyme, 

Salem, 

Franklin, 

Lisbon, 

Ledyard, 

East Lyme, 

Griswold,. 

Colchester, 

Old Lyme, 

Lebanon, 

Stonington, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 



8 8 



FAIRFIELD CO. 



Bethel, 

Norwalk, 

Bridgeport, ... 
Huntington,... 

Easton, 

New Canaan, . 

Trumbull, 

New Fairfield, 

Sherman, 

Greenwich, ... 

Danbury, 

Ridgefield, 



% ^ 
fe & 



$2.87 
2.74 
2.65 
2.64 
2.50 
2.28 
1.85 
1.78 
1.78 
1.68 
1.11 



4.97 
3.74 
3.50 
3.39 
3.31 
3.16 
3.09 
3.03 
3.00 
2.96 
2.74 
2.56 
2.55 
2.51 
2.37 
1.98 
1.79 
1.52 
1.46 
0.74 



5.51 
4.53 
4.08 
3.97 
3.86 
3.25 
3.10 
2.92 
2.80 
2.66 
2.57 
2.54 
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CO 
00 



18 
20 
17 
15 
11 
2 

19 
6 
14 
23 
22 



7 
2 

11 

4 

1 

3 

5 

9 

8 

6 

12 

13 

14 

10 

15 

16 



6 

4 

7 

9 

5 

19 

8 

10 

15 

24 

13 

2 

12 

11 

17 

16 

14 

20 

18 

22 

3 

23 

21 



4 

i 
CO 

03 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



TOWNS. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 



Fairfield, ... 

Weston, 

Newtown, - 
Brookfield,.. 
Reading, ... 
Stratford, . . , 
Stamford, . . . 
Wilton,..., 

Monroe, 

Darien, 

Westport, .. 



WINDHAM CO. 



Killingly,-. 
Ashford, .. 
Sterling, .. 

Putnam, 

Windham, . 
Voluntown, 
Brooklyn,. . 
Canterbury, 
Eastf ord, . . 
Woodstock, 
Hampton, . 

Chaplin, 

Scotland, .. 
Thompson,. 
Pomfret, .. 
Plainfield, . 



LITCHFIELD CO. 



Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Plymouth, 

Barkhamsted, . 

Warren, 

Sharon, 

Torrington, 

Harwinton, 

Winchester, 

Boxbury, 

Colebrook, 

Morris, 

Canaan, 

Norfolk, 

Bethlehem, 

New Hartford, 
Bridgewater, ... 
Washington, ... 
New MUford, . 

Goshen, , 

Salisbury, 

Woodbury, 

Litchfield, 




5.74 
5.47 
5.43 
4.38 
3.71 
3.51 
3.30 
3.28 
2.83 
2.81 
2.60 
2.35 
2.00 
1.75 
1.66 
1.36 



3.74 
3.64 
3.53 
3.29 
3.27 
3.20 
3.05 
3.01 
2.85 
2.67 
2.55 
2.33 
2.32 
2.25 
2.25 
1.98 
1.98 
1.89 
1.84 
1.71 
1.70 
1.64 
1.62 



CO 

5 

oo 



1 
25 



2 
3 
1 
7 
8 
4 
12 
6 
11 
9 
5 

13 
10 
14 
15 



10 
2 
1 
4 
6 
3 

13 
8 
5 
9 
7 

11 

12 



2 
1 
3 
6 
5 
4 
7 
8 



i 

CO 
CO 



TOWNS. 



24 North Canaan, 



25 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Watertown,. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



MIDDLESEX CO. 



Killingworth, . 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

East Haddam,. 

Cromwell, 

Portland, 

Haddam, 

Middletown, . 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, . . , 

Essex, 

Middlefield,.. 

Durham, 

Old Saybrook,. 



TOLLAND CO. 



Coventry,.. 
Vernon, ... 
Tolland,... 

Union, 

Willington, 
Columbia, . 
Andover, ._ 
Mansfield, . 

Bolton, 

Hebron, 
Ellington,-. 

Somera, 

Stafford,... 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



The COUNTIES. 



Tolland, 

New Haven, 

Hartford, 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

New London, 

Middlesex, 

Litchfield, 

The State, 






$1.48 
1.35 



5.91 
4.41 
2.97 
2.93 
2.92 
2.86 
2.81 
2.79 
2.48 
2.32 
2.10 
2.05 
1.97 
1.90 
1.29 



7.77 
5.51 
4.26 
4.23 
3.37 
3.16 
3.13 
2.69 
2.63 
2.58 
2.55 
2.44 
2.39 



CO 
00 


4 

i 

CO 
00 


$3.45 
3.89 


$4.03 
3.95 


3.22 


3.76 


2.77 


3.32 


2.99 


3.03 


3.00 


2.88 


2.74 


2.60 


2.73 


2.38 


$3.25 


$3.38 



11 
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TABLE ni. 

In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to the amount of money 
which they report as raised and received for the Public Schools from all sources for 
each child enumerated; not including money for new school houses. 

The money raised for building new school houses is not included in these com- 
putations, because it is for a special and occasional object. The twenty-nine towns 
in which additional money was raised for that object are designated by a *. 

jgf See flage 148,, also note on page 159. Table II, on the previous pages, 
shows how much each town raised in proportion to its pecuniary ability. 



to 



00 



9 

3 

58 

2 

1 

28 

21 

4 

8 

22 

30 

27 

90 

11 

12 

16 

85 

20 

15 

18 

109 

5 

65 

143 

47 

25 

6 

84 

14 

37 

103 

105 

117 

83 

19 

39 

38 

31 

61 

71 

17 

87 



4 

i 

03 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



TOWNS. 



♦Wallingford, 

Wolcott, 

Simsbury, 

♦Hartford, 

Norwich,. 

Bristol, - 

Andover, 

Fannington, 

♦New Haven, -- 

Killingworth, 

Derby, 

Winchester,.. 

Norwalk, 

Windham, 

Bethlehem, 

Canton, 

♦Bridgeport, 

Middletown, 

♦Meriden, 

Oxford, 

♦Naugatuck, 

West Hartford, 

Woodbridge, .. 

Killingly, 



Vernon, 
*New London, . 
South Windsor, 
Huntington, ... 

Bethany, 

Brooklyn, 

Bethel, 

Franklin, 

Enfield, 

Seymour, 

Wethersfield, _. 

Hartland, 

Ridgefield, 

Chatham, . 

♦Windsor, 

Fairfield, ...... 

Saybrook, 

Union, 



a 



$15.44 
15.34 
15.17 
14.28 
13.90 
13.63 
13.63 
13.58 
13.56 
13.50 
13.23 
13.06 
13.01 
12.79 
12.55 
12.46 
12.39 
12.12 
12.09 
12.09 
12.02 
11.99 
11.95 
11.90 
11.88 
11.77 
11.69 
11.69 
11.60 
11.22 
11.22 
11.21 
11.17 
11.12 
11.11 
11.09 
10.87 
10.76 
10.75 
10.74 
10.73 
10.fl 



00 



24 

145 
26 

108 

29 

55 

7 

46 

141 
32 

148 
49 
69 
35 
54 
34 
10 
94 
41 
36 
40 
44 
92 

104 

112 
33 

111 
13 

134 
56 
91 
45 
60 

152 

154 
66 
59 
70 
43 
75 
64 
99 



4 

CO 
00 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 



TOWNS. 



Guilford, 

Roxbury, 

Scotland, 

Sharon, 

Hebron, 

New Fairfield,.. 

Westbrook, 

East Granby, . . 

Sterling, 

*Easton, 

Windsor Locks, 

Ellington, 

Barkhamsted, .. 

Lisbon, 

♦Beacon Falls, . 

Madison, 

Marlborough,... 

Prospect, 

Danbury, 

Brookfield, 

Harwinton, 

Clinton, 

Colchester, 

New Canaan, . . 
East Hartford, . 

Watertown, 

Portland, 

New Britain;... 

Groton, 

Somen, 

Hampton, 

♦Plymouth, 

Washington, ... 

Preston, 

♦Southington, . . 

Hamden, .. 

Torrmgton, 

Pomfret, 

Suffield, 

Canterbury, 

Lebanon, 

Beading, 



!?3 



$10.69 

10.64 

10.62 

10.53 

10.51 

10.40 

10.39 

10.34 

10.29 

10.28 

10.28 

10.27 

10.26 

10.22 

10.17 

10.13 

10.13 

10.05 

10.02 

9.96 

9.95 

9.90 

9.75 

9.72 

9.66 

9.58 

9.58 

9.54 

9.51 

9.48 

9.44 

9.39 

9.39 

9.35 

9.33 

9.33 

9.30 

9.29 

9.29 

9.24 

9.17 

9.16 



36 Cornwall, 

)] Esses, 

38 Bloomfleld, 

39 *North Branford, . . 

(0 •Coventry, 

)1 Sherman, 

)2 Goshen, 

13 Warren, 

H Berlin, 

IS •Plainville, 

)6 Columbia, 

ft Chaplin, 

>8 East Haddam, 

IS Cheshire, 

K> *Montville, 

>2*Asbiord, 

>3 Mansfield, 

>4 "Trumbull, 

)5 Woodstock, ... 

>6Woodbury, 

17 Middlefleld, 

IS Durham, 

19 Glastonbury, 

.0 Haddam, 

.1 'Stamford, 

.2 Granny, 

.3 'North Stonington, 

.4 New Milford, 

5*Branford, 

SGriswold, 

7 Bust Windsor, 

8 Norfolk, 

9 Morris,-.- 

:0Colebrook, 

:1 "Orange, 

:2 Rocky HilL 

!3 Tolland, 

:i Stonington, 

! 5 •Manchester, 



,1-d^'--- 
nwich,. 



8.05 



mestpoit, 

Old Saybrook... 

Old Lyme, 

Boarah, 

New Hartford, . 
North Canaan, .. 

Thompson, 

Plainfteld, 

Milford, 

Sprague, , 



3.64 



Note. — In the computations for this Table, the design was to omit Hie amounts 
of money raised for new school houses. The amounts expended for new school 
houses are given on page 148, But for obvious reasons the amounts excluded in 
the construction of this Table differ, in some cases, from the amounts there given. 
These differences are as follows: — In Bloomfleld, East Windsor, and Enfleld, 
nothing excluded. In Southington, $2,000.00 excluded, instead of $14,052.35. In 
Windsor, $1,000.00 excluded, instead of $12,010.00. In Meriden, $10,631.46 ex- 
cluded, instead of $23,573.39. In Wallingford, $5,000.00 excluded, instead of 
$10,000.00. In Waterbury, $35,372.65 excluded, instead of $38,251.14. In New 
London, $3,655.52 excluded, instead of $6,462.87. In Danbury, Stratford, Plain- 
field, and East Haddam, nothing excluded. In Coventry, $3,500,00 excluded, 
instead of $6,900.00. In Ellington, nothing excluded. 
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The order of the Towns in each County is given below. 

TABLE in.-— continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to the amount of money which they report 
as raised and received for Public Schools from att sources for each child enumerated. 

Money for new school houses is not included. The towns in which additional 
money was raised for that purpose are designated by a * 
See page 148, also note on page 159. 



• 

CO 

f 

CO 


4 
CO 

r* 

00 

0-4 


15 


1 


1 


2 


9 


3 


2 


4 


7 


5 


3 


6 


4 


7 


23 


8 


8 


9 


10 


10 


16 


11 


12 


12 


28 


13 


5 


14 


21 


15 


6 


16 


29 


17 


11 


18 


It 


19 


14 


20 


20 


21 


18 


22 


22 


23 


24 


24 


25 


25 


19 


26 


13 


27 


27 


28 


26 


29 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


8 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6 


20 


7 


11 


8 


4 


9 


14 


10 


7 


11 


10 


12 


9 
1R 1 


13 
14. 



TOWNS. 




HARTFORD 00. 

Simbury, 

♦Hartford, 

Bristol, 

Farmington, 

Canton, 

West Hartford, 

South Windsor, 

Enfield, 

Wethersfield, 

Hartland, 

♦Windsor, 

EastGranby, 

Windsor Locks, 

Marlborough, 

East Hartford, 

New Britain, 

"Southington, 

Suffield, 

Bloomfield, 

Berlin, 

♦Plainville, 

Glastonbury, 

Granby, 

East Windsor, 

Rocky Hill, 

♦Manchester, 

Avon, 

Newington, 

Burlington, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

♦Wallingford, , 

Wolcott, , 

♦New Haven, 

Derby, 

♦Meriden, , 

Oxford, 

♦Naugatuck, 

Woodbridge, 

Bethany, .: 

Seymour, 

Guilford, 

♦Beacon Falls, 

Madison, 

Prospect,.. . 



$15.17 
14.28 
13.63 
13.58 
12.46 
11.99 
11.69 
11.17 
11.11 
11.09 
10.75 
10.34 
10.28 
10.13 
9.66 
9.54 
9.33 
9.29 
9.10 
8.92 
8.85 
8.34 
8.27 
8.18 
8.13 
8.05 
7.22 
6.78 
6.41 



(15.44 
15.34 
13.56 
13.23 
12.09 
12.09 
12.92 
11.95 
11.60 
11.12 
10.69 
10.17 
10.13 
10.05 



1872-73. 


• 

OB 


12 


15 


13 


16 


J16 


17 


18 


18 


1 23 


19 


21 


20 


19 


21 


17 


22 


25 


23 


22 


24 


24 


25 


1 


1 


2 


2 


8 


3 


3 


4 


7 


5 


14 


6 


17 


7 


4 


8 


10 


9 


11 


10 


12 


11 


5 


12 


6 


13 


9 


14 


16 


15 


15 


16 


18 


17 


13 


18 


19 


19 


20 


20 


12 


1 


11 


2 


10 


3 


15 


4 


3 


5 


7 


6 


5 


7 


1 


8 


4 


9 


2 ^ 


10 


161 


11 



Hamden, 

♦North Branford, 

Cheshire, 

♦Branford, 

*Orange, 

Middlebury, 

East Haven, 

Southbury, 

*North Haven, 

♦Waterbury, 

Milford, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

Norwich, 

# New London, 

Franklin, 

Lisbon, 

Colchester, 

Groton, 

Preston. 

Lebanon, 

♦Montville, 

Salem, 

♦North Stonington, 

Griswold, 

Stonington, 

Ledyard, 

East Lyme, 

Lyme, --.. 

♦Waterford, 

Old Lyme, 

Boorah, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

Norwalk, 

♦Bridgeport, 

Huntington, 

Bethel, 

Ridgefleld, 

Fairfield, 

New Fairfield, 

♦Eastern, ; 

Danbury, 

Brookfield, 

New Canaan, 



21 



$9.33 
9.00 
8.71 
8.19 
8.13 
7.92 
7.91 
7.76 
7.17 
7.06 
5.16 



$13.90 
11.77 
11.21 
10.22 
9.76 
9.51 
9.35 
9.17 
8.63 
8.60 
8.25 
8.18 
8.06 
7.74 
6.73 
6.57 
6.38 
5.78 
5.76 
3.64 



$13.01 
12.39 
11.69 
11.22 
10.87 
10.74 
10.40 
10.28 
10.02 
9.96 
9.72 



Reading, 

Weston, 

Sherman, 

•Trumbull, 

•Stamford, 

Stratford, 

•Greenwich, 

•Newtown, 

Monroe, 

Wilton, 

Westport, 

WINDHAM CO. 

Windham, 

Killingly, 

Brooklyn, 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, 

Canterbury,- 

Chaplin, 

♦Auhford, 

Woodstock, 

•Putnam. 

Hartford, 

Voluntown,.- 

Thompson, 

Plainneld, 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

Winchester, 

Bethlehem, 

Koibury, 

Sharon, 

Barkhamsted, 

Harwinton, 

Watertown, 

•Plymouth, j. 

Washington, 

Torrington, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen, 

Woodbury, 

NewMilford, 

Norfolk, 

Colsbrook, 

Canaan, 

iLitohfleld, 
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23 
24 
25 

2 
3 
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7 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
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1 
2 
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10 
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12 
13 




$7.83 












14. 
S 


New Hartford, 

North Canaan, ........ 

MIDDLESEX 90. 


5.66 
S.r>B 

$13.50 






















































































TOLLAND CO. 


(13.83 










10.71 


















































1 


Stafford, .'... 


6.20 
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TABLE IV. 

In which aU (he Towns in the State are arranged according to ike percentage of their 
children who attended the Public Schools during some part of the year ending 
August 31**, 1874. 

This Table is formed by comparing the whole number of different scholars regis- 
tered in each town with the number of children enumerated in January, 18*74 ; — 
L e., the numbers in column 12 with those in column 8 in the statistical tables of 
the several Counties, pages 130-145. The very large percentage in some towns 
results from^rae or more of the following causes : # 1. The attendance of scholars 
over 16 years of age. 2. The attendance of those under 4 years of age. 3. The 
attendance of those residing in adjoining towns. 4. The removal of families 
with children into a town after the enumeration has been made. 

In preparing this Table, those children who attended other schools than the 
Public Schools are not reckoned among attendants. In some towns a large pro- 
portion of the children are in private schools. 
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cq 

00 



51 

1 

38 

3 

14 
11 
69 
110 
36 
13 
42 1 

16; 

40j 
6: 
28 
4 
9 
55 
48j 
32! 
18' 
44 
46 
21| 
64 
5 1 
73 
39 
62 
96 
37 

27; 

41! 
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CO 

D- 
00 



TOWNS. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

I 
2 
3 
4! 
5 Ledyard, _ _ . 

Columbia, . . 

Canterbury, 

Eastford, _. 
9|Cromwell,-. 
20 Oxford,.... 

Willington, . 



Clinton, 

Bethany, 

Hartland, 

Hampton, 

Chaplin, _ 

Killingworth, 

Guilford, 

Prospect, 

Coventry, , 

North Stonington, , 

Union, 

Scotland,. 



{Bethlehem, 
New Fairfield,... 
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22 Morris, 

23Montville, 

24 Lebanon, 

25 1 Windham, ... 
26Bloomfield,__. 

27|Pomfret, 

28JEast Haddam, 

29 Salem, 

30 Simsbury, 

31 Chatham, 

32Ridgefield, ... 

33 Andover, 

34|Roxbury, 



-v- 



Per cent, in 
public schools. 
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i-i 
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> 
o 

bo 
o 

tf 

64 


• 

CO 

cfc 

00 

23 


CO 

00 

iH 

35 


122.4 


117.5 


12 


33 


36 


117.0 


23 


68 


37 


115.5 


26 


8 


38 


115.3 


19 


71 


39 


114.0 


18 


98 


40 


113.9 


39 


31 


41 


112.2 


12 


50 


42 


110.9 


32 


67 


43 


110.5 


35 


95 


44 


110.4 


9 


52 


45 


110.1 


16 


25 


46 


110.0 


11 


54 


47 


110.0 


14 


79 


48 


109.4 


44 


131 


49 


109.2 


15 


15 


50 


108.5 


32 


12 


51 


108.4 


27 


114 


52 


108.3 


18 


66 


53 


108.2 


8 


22 


54 


107.9 


2 


72 


55 


107.8 


14 


123 


56 


107.5 


17 


30 


57 


107.5 


25 


61 


58 


107.3 


100 


77 


59 


107.1 


17 


10 


60 


107.0 


29 


45 


61 


106.8 


26 


34 


62 


106.7 


16 


103 


63 


106.5 


30 


108 


64 


106.0 


58 


35 


65 


106.0 


34 


47 


66 


106.0 


8 


20 


67 


105.8 


14 


1051 


68 



TOWNS. 



Newtown, . 

Branford, 

Madison, 

Ashford, 

Harwinton, ... 

Woodstock, ... 

Bridgewater, .. 

Cornwall, 

Naugatuck, ... 

Seymour, 

Franklin, 

Woodbury, 

Warren, 

Groton, 

Bethel, 

Canton, 

Mansfield, 

Kent, 

Saybrook, 

Washington, .. 

Eastern, 

Southington, .. 

Hebron, 

Watertown, ... 

Rocky Hill, ... 

Norfolk, 

Barkhamsted,.. 

East Granby,.. 
'Cheshire, ... 

Durham, 

Sherman, 

Westbrook, . 
Woodbridge, 

Wallingford, .. 



M 



.a 



Puis 



105.5 

105.2 

105.1 

104.3 

104.2 

104.1 

103.9 l 15 

103.7 35 

103.5!36 
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21 
21 
32 
23 
14 
26 



8 
19 



103.4 

103.2 

103.1J33 

103.1113 

102.935 

102.7J19 

102.7 35 

102.641 

102.4114 

102.2111 

102,2 10 



101.8 
101.5 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
101.1 
101.1 
100.6 
100.0 



16 
58 
16 

8 
10 
21 
12 

2 
24 



100.0'11 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.7 



14 
8 
6 

40 



BrooJtfleld, 

Woleott, 

East Lyme, 

Colebrook, 

New Milford,.. 

Sharon, 

Bozrah, 



Griswold, -- 

Monroe, 

Middlebury. 

WeBt Hartford, . . 
Canaan, 

Preston, 

Tolland, ___ 

Litchfield, 

North Branford, . 

Plainville, 

Ellington, 

Burlington, 

Wilton 

Waterford, 

New Canaan, 

Chester, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

100 'Bridgeport, 

101 Bristol, 

102|Granby, 

10401dLyme, 

10B " " 



108 East Windao 



102 112 
135 113 
101 114 



Windsor Locks, _ . 

Wethersfield, 

Goshen, 

New London, 

Glastonbury, 

Vernon, 
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The order of the Towns in each County is next given. 

TABLE W— continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to the percentage of their children who 
attended Public Schools during some part of the year ending August 31**, 1874. 



CO 

(A 



5 
9 

7 
i 

21 
13 

4 
17 

3 

8 
11 
14 

6 
27 

2 
12 
10 
25 
15 
23 
24 
16 
20 
18 
22 
19 
26 
28 
29 



1 
8 

17 
5 
4 
7 
6 

12 

14 
3 

15 
2 

10 



4 

CO 

r* 

CO 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 



TOWNS. 



HARTFORD 00. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Hartland, 

Bloomfield, 

Simsbury, 

Canton, 

Southington, ... 
Rocky Hill,.-.. 
East Granby,... 

Suffield, 

South Windsor,. 
West Hartford, . 

Plainville, 

Burlington, 

Bristol, 

Granby, 

Avon, 

Marlborough,... 
East Windsor, . 
Windsor Locks,. 
Wethersfield,... 
Glastonbury, __. 

Newington, 

Windsor, 

Berlin, 

East Hartford,. 

Farmington, 

Manchester, 

New Britain, _ . 

Enfield, 

Hartford, 



««3 

~8 



NEW HAVEN CO. 



Bethany, 

Guilford, 

Prospect, 

Oxford, 

Branford, 

Madison, 

Naugatuck, 

Seymour, 

f Cheshire, 
Woodbridge, 
Wallingford, .. 

Wolcott, 

Southbury, 



I. 

a, 



117.0 
107.1 
106.5 
102.7! 

101.5: 

101.2! 

100.6' 
97.8, 
97.0: 
96.0! 
95.l! 
94.9 
93.4 
93.4 
93.2; 
92.6 
92.4 
92.4 
92.3 
91.7! 
91.5 
90.3 
89.5 
89.0 
88.0 
86.7 
85.5 
78.3 
74.0 



117.5 

113.9 

112.2 

108.2 

105.2 

105.1 

103.5 

103.4 

100.0 

100.0 

99.7 

99.0 

97.6 
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23 
17i 
30 
35| 
58; 
10; 
2! 



p: 



10! 
47! 
14 

4 


29 
16 
40 
10 

2 
21 
21 

8 
28 
31 
67 
62 
271 



12 
39 
12 

8 
21 
32 
36 

8 
24 

6 
40 
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19 
16 
9 
11 
20 
13 
18 
21 
23 
22 
24 
25 



2 

1 

6 

7 

4 

8 

11 

5 

15 

17 

16 

10 

13 

3 

14 
12 
19 
20 
9 
18 



4 
3 
I 

17 
7 
2 
8 
5 

15 
6 
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14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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TOWNS. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Middlebury, 

Derby, 

North Branford, 

Beacon Falls, 

Hamden, 

North Haven, 

East Haven, 

Waterbury, 

Orange, 

Meriden, 

New Haven, 

Milford, 

NEW LONDON CO 

North Stonington, . . . 

Ledyard, 

Montville, 

Lebanon, 

Salem, 

Franklin, 

Groton, 

East Lyme, 

Bozrah, 

Griswold, 

Preston, 

Lyme, 

Waterf ord, 

Old Lyme, 

New London, 

Stonington, 

Norwich, 

Sprague, 

Lisbon, 

Colchester, 



FAIRFIELD CO. 



New Fairfield, 
Ridgefleld, .. . 

Newtown, 

Bethel, 

Easton, 

Sherman, 

Brookfield,... 

Monroe, 

Wilton, 

New Canaan, . 
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o 

P*3 

Oj_ 

96.1 
95.5 
95.2 
89.5 
88.7 
88.2 
87.6 
87.5 
86.6 
83.5 
79.2 
70.0 



110.5 

109.4 

107.5 

107.5 

106.7 

103.2 

102.9 

98.9 

97.9 

96.2 

95.4 

95.2 

94.8 

93.2 

91.9 

90.3 

84.8 

79.1 

76.7 

73.0 



110.0 

106.0 

105.5 

102.7 

101.8 

100.0 

99.1 

96.2 

94.9 

94.7 
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6 

68 

14 



8 

6 

6 

70 

16 

31 

219 

3 



35 
44 
17 
25 
16 
19 
35 
20 
10 
34 
26 
15 
51 
26 
58 
38 
22 
23 
9 
27 



14 
34 
21 
19 
16 
14 

7 
18 

9 
36 
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10 


12 


11 


1 


12 


9 


13 


3 


14 


16 


15 


17 


16 


13 


17 


22 


18 


20 


19 


23 


20 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport, 
Stratford, .. 
Huntington, 
Weston, .._ 

Reading, 

Darien, 

Danbury, .. 
Fairfield,... 
Norwalk, _. 
Westport,.. 
Trumbull, .. 
Greenwich,. 
Stamford, .. 



WINDHAM CO. 



Hampton, . . 

Chaplin,* 

Scotland, _. 
Canterbury, 
Eastford, .. 
Windham, _ 
Pomfret, 

Ashford, 

Woodstock, 
Killingly, .. 
Voluntown, 
Sterling, 
Brooklyn, - _ 
Plainfield,.. 

Putnam, 

Thompson, . 



LITCHFIELD CO. 

Bethlehem, 

Morris,- 

Roxbury, _* 

Harwinton, 

Bridgewater, 

Cornwall, 

Woodbury, 

Warren, 

Kent, 

Washington, i 

Watertown, 

Norfolk, 

Barkhamsted, 

Colebrook, 

New Milf ord, 

Sharon, _ 

Canaan, v 

Litchfield, 

Plymouth, v 

Torrington, 
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93.6 


92.6 
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89.2 
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88.6 
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88.5 
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87.8 


11 


86.4 


52 


86.1 


22 


86.0 


36 


82.8 


27 


82.4 


6 


81.2 


43 


78.3 


53 


115.5 


26 


115.3 


19 


110.1 


16 


108.5 


32 


108.4 


27 


107.3 


100 


107.0 


29 


104.3 


23 


104.1 


26 


91.2 


33 


89.5 


14 


89.0 


12 


86.1 


38 


79.5 


28 


74.3 


40 


68.7 
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11 


107.8 


14 
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14 
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103.9 
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103.7 
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33 
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13 


102.4 


14 


102.2 


10 
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8 


101.1 


21 
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12 


98.4 


27 


98.3 


44 


98.1 


31 


95.9 


16 


95.2 


26 


94.1 


28 


940 


25 
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24 
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11 

13 

15 
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2 

13 
9 

12 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



TOWNS. 



Goshen, 

Salisbury, 

North Canaan,. 
Winchester, ... 
New Hartford, 



MIDDLESEX CO. 



Clinton, 

Killingworth, _ 

Cromwell, 

East Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Saybrook, 

Durham,... 

Westbrook, 

Chester, 

Essex,... 

Haddam,. 

Portland 

Middlefield, .. 
Middletown, _ . 
Old Saybrook, 



TOLLAND CO. 

Coventry, 

Union, 

Columbia, 

Willington, 

Andover, 

Mansfield, 

Hebron, 

Somers 

Tolland, 

Ellington, 

Bolton, 

Vernon, 

Stafford, _ 



*4 

8 ■ 
& 



92.0 
89.7 
85.1 
84.3 
80.8 



122.4 

114.0 

108.3 

106.8 

106.0 

102.2 

100.0 

100.0 

943 

91.3 

90.2 

87.9 

82.4 

78.0 

71.4 



110.9 

110.4 

109.2 

107.9 

106.0 

102.6 

101.2 

96.5 

95.2 

95.0 

93.2 

91.7 

91.5 
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6 
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7 


7 


*8 



The COUNTIES. 



Tolland, .... 
Litchfield, . . . 
New London, 
Middlesex, . . 
Windham, _. 

Fairfield, 

New Haven, 

Hartford, 

i_ — 

The State, 



97.5 
95.3 
91.7 
91.2 
90.8 
89.6 
86.7 
85.5 



89.34 



CO 
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13 
bO 

Sl 

3 

47 
11 
30 
16 



64 
18 
18 
26 
58 
11 
11 

8 
14 

9 
12 

9 

10 
90 
15 



32 
9 

15 
2 
8 

41 

16 
2 
5 

16 
9 

37 

27 



219 
518 
550 
373 
484 
548 
691 
883 



4266 
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TABLE V. 

In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to their percentage of 
'■ average attendance in winter" as compared with their number " registered in 
winter. 1 ' 

This Table shows the comparative regularity of attendance of children in the 
Public Schools in each town in the State daring the winter of 18*73-74. It is 
formed by comparing the numbers in column 9 with those in column 1 5, in the- 
statistical tables of the several Counties on pages 130-145. 
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1 

11 

142 
14 
94 
98 
20 
10 
61 
42 
55 
22 
G9 

4 
16 
38 
57 

9 
74 
37 
40 
63 
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29 
24 

2 
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35 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
17 i 37 
12 38 
28 39 



TOWNS. 



72 

70 

13 

121 



40 
41 
42 
43 



Plainville, 

Somers, 

Canton ... 

Norwalk, 

Clinton, 

Pomfret, 

Middlebury, 

Canterbury, 

Norwich, 

Bloomfield, 

Vernon,. 

Avon, 

Woodstock, 

Woodbury, 

Chaplin, 

Killingworth, _ . . 

Hebron, 

Middlefield, ... 

Bolton,. , 

Danbury, 

Enfield, 

Stonington, 

Thompson, 

Stafford, 

East G-ranby, . 

Chester, 

Ashford, 

Brooklyn, 

Meriden, 

New London, . 
Windsor Locks, 

Guilford, 

Scotland, 

Wethersfield,.. 

Derby, 

Hampton, 

Hartford, 

Coventry, 

Winchester, 

South Windsor, 

Bridgeport, 

Suffield, 

Glastonbury, .. 
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95.2 

83.5 

83.0 

81.0 

80.8 

80.2 

80.0 

79.9 

79 7 

78.6 

78.5 

78.2 

78.1 

77.9 

77.8 

77.6 

77.5| 

77.1 | 

77.0 

77.0 

76.8 

76.8 

76.7 

76.5 

76.5 

76.4 

76.4 

76.3 

76.2 

75.8 

75.7 

75.5 

75.4 

75.3 

75.3 

75.3 

75.2 

75.2 

75.0 

74.8 

74.8 

T4.6 

74.5 
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48 

23 

HI 

125 

131 

15 

39 

79 

77 

27 

135 

89 

7« 

108 

60 

107 

6 

95 

129 

18 

86 

105 

109 

21 

152 

104 

26 

99 

73 

116 

46 

49 

90 

106 

144 

33 



44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 



85; 81 

62 82 



137 
59 
41 

87 



83 
84 
85 
86 



TOWNS. 



Essex, 

Putnam, 

Mansfield, 

East Hartford, 

Marlborough, 

Naugatuck, 

Ellington, _• ... 

Eastford, 

Bethlehem, 

Newington, 

East Windsor, 

Lyme, . 

Portland.. ... 

Lebanon, 

Manchester. 

Columbia, 

Torrington, 

New Haven, 

North Haven, 

Orange, 

New Britain,. 

Watertown, 

Milford, 

Preston, 

Union, , 

Franklin, 

Prospect, ..i 

Waterbury, 

Cornwall,.. 

Seymour, 

Stamford, 

Farmington, 

Hartland, 

North Branford, 

Sterling, 

Bethany, 

Windsor, 

Plymouth 

Killingly 

Stratford, 

Colchester,.. 

Saybrook, 

Colebrook, 



a 
8 

o 

04 



74.5 

74.4 

74.4 

74.2 

73.9 

73.8 

73.8 

73.8 

73.6 

73.3 

73.2 

73.2 

73.1 

73.0 

72.9 

72.9 

72.8 

72.8 

72.7 

72.5 

72.5 

72.4 

72.2 

72.1 

72.0 

71.9 

71.8 

71.7 

71.6 

71.6 

71.6 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.1 

71.0 

70.8 

70.8 

70.7 

70.6 

70.4 

70.4 

70.4 



Tolland, 

Simsbury, 

Rocky Hill, 

Son thing wn, 

Middletown, 

East Haddam, 

Willingtoo, 

Wolcott, 

North Stouington, . 

Plainfield, 

Haindun, 

Harwinton, . 

Windham, ... 

Litchfield, 

Chatham, . _ . „ 



Ledyard, 

Darien, 

Moutville, 

Kant Haven, 

West Hartford... 

East Lyme 

Lisbon 

Oxford, 

Canaan, 

Bridgewaler, 

Norfolk. 

B ii rid i am b ted. ... 

Fairfield _. 

Groton, 

OldSaybrook, ... 

Roxbury, 

New Hartford, . . 

Burlington, 

I Durham, 

} Southbury, ... 

Bristol, 

Voluntown, 

Haddam, 

Andover, . 

Qriawold, 

Wilton 

Salem, 



Shen 
NewMiliford, .. 
Washing-ton, ... 
New Fairfield, . 
Beacon Falls, . . 

Bozrah, 

Old Lyme, 



Cheshire, 

Cromwell, 

Waterford,... 
Huntington, .. 

Newtown, 

Goshen, 

Westbrook, . . 
Waffingford, . 
Woodb ridge, . 

Branford, 

Beading, 

Granby, 

Trumbull, ... 

Monroe, 

Brook field, .. . 

Gaston, 

Greenwich, .. 
Madison, 

New Canaan, 

Warren, 

Weaton, 

Salisbury, ... 

Sharon, 

Sprague, 

North Canaan, 
Westport, ... 



,.|to.6s|t 
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In the several Counties the Towns rank as follows : 

TABLE V. — continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to their percentage of " average attend- 
ance in winter" as compared with their number " registered in winter." 
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CO 

f 

<* 

r» 

00 


4 

• 

CO 

CO 

f4 


25 


1 


1 


2 


17 


3 


16 


4 


9 


5 


18 


6 


7 


7 


22 


8 


3 


9 


19 


10 


2 


11 


26 


12 


24 


13 


28 


14 


20 


15 


6 


16 


23 


17 


4 


18 


11 


19 


13 


20 


8 


21 


15 


22 


27 


23 


10 


24 


21 


25 


14 


26 


29 


27 


5 


28 


12 


29 


14 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


6 


4 


21 


5 


1 


6 


13 


7 


20 


8 


16 


9 


15 


10 


4 


11 


10 


12 


12 


13 


23 


14 



TOWNS. 




HARTFORD CO. 

Plainville, 

Canton, 

Bloomfield, 

Avon, 

Enfield, .... 

East Granby, 

Windsor Locks, 

Wethersfleld, 

Hartford, 

South Windsor, 

Suffield, 

Glastonbury, » 

East Hartford, 

Marlborough, 

Newington, 

East Windsor, 

Manchester, 

New Britain, 

Farmington, 

Hartland, 

Windsor, 

Simsbury, _. 

Rocky Hill, 

Souihington, 

Berlin, 

West Hartford, 

Burlington, 

Bristol, 

Granby, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

Middlebury, 

Meriden, 

Guilford, 

Derby, 

Naugatuck, 

New Haven, 

North Haven, 

Orange, 

Milford, 

Prospect, 

Waterbury, 

Seymour, 

North Branford, 

Bethany, 



95.2 
83.0 
78.6 
78.2 
76.8 
76.5 
75.7 
75.3 
75.2 
74.8 
74.6 
74.5 
74.2 
73.9 
73.3 
73.2 
72.9 
72.5 
71.3 
71.3 
70.8 
70.4 
70.2 
70.0 
69.4 
69.0 
66.8 
666 
61.9 



80.0 
76.2 
75.5 
75.3 
73.8 
72.8 
72.7 
72.5 
72.2 
71.8 
71.7 
71.6 
71.3 
71.0 



• 

CO 

i 
c* 

f 

CO 


4 

CO 
CO 


19 


15 


7 


16 


9 


17 


5 


18 


11 


19 


18 


20 


24 


21 


17 


22 


25 


23 


22 


24 


8 


25 


2 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


16 


4 


7 


5 


13 


6 


19 


7 


6 


8 


8 


9 


3 


10 


5 


11 


17 


12 


15 


13 


14 


14 


9 


15 


11 


16 


12 


17 


10 


18 


18 


19 


20 


20 



TOWNS. 



13 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


5 


4 


9 


5 


1 


6 


14 


7 


4 


8 


21 


9 


8 


10 


6 


11 



Wolcott, 

Hamden, 

East Haven, 

Oxford, 

Southbury, _. 

Beacon Falls 

Cheshire } 

Wallingford, 

Woodbridge, 

Branford, 

Madison,. 

NEW LONDON CO. 

Norwich, 

Stonington, 

New London,.. 

Lyme, 

Lebanon, 

Preston, 

Franklin, 

Colchester, 

North Stonington, 

Ledyard,.. 

Montville, 

East Lyme 

Lisbon, 

Groton, 

Griswold, 

Salem, 

Bozrah,.. 

Old Lyme, 

Waterford, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

Norwalk, . 

Danbury, 

Bridgeport, 

Stamford 

Stratford, 

Darien 

Fairfield, 

Wilton 

Sherman, 

New Fairfield, 

Bethel, 



a 

O 



69.9 
69.7 
69.2 
68.4 
66.7 
64.9 
63.9 
62.1 
62.1 
62.0 
59.2 



79.7 
76.8 
75.8 
73.2 
73.0 
72.1 
71.9 
70.4 
69.8 
69.3 
69.2 
69.0 
68.9 
67.3 
66.1 
65.3 
64.8 
64.7 
63.0 
55.9 



81.0 
77.0 
74.8 
71.6 
70.6 
69.3 
67.7 
65.4 
65.1 
64.9 
64.7 



I Ridgefleld, 

I I Huntington, 

1 Newtown, r . .. 

j Reading, 

i Trumbull, 

' Monroe, 

t Brookfield. 

I Eftfllon, 

) Greenwich, 

. Sew Canaan, 

I I Weston. 

i Weatport, 

WINDHAM CO. 

L Pomfret, 

i Canterbury, 

i Woodstock, 

i Chaplin. 

i Thompson, 

i Ashford, 

' Brooklyn, 

I Scotland, 

1 Hampton, 

t Putnam, 

Eastford, 

! Sterling. 

i Killmgly. 

. Plainfield, 

I Windham, 

: Voluntown, 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

. Woodbury, 

; Winchester, 

: Bethlehem, ... 

: Torrington, 

■ Watertown, 

i Cornwall, 

' Plymouth, 

! Colebrook, 

i Harwinton, 

i Litehfiold, 

Canaan, 

! Bridgewater, 

; Norfolk, 



s 






£ 




64.3 


6 


14 


BUS 


M 


lb 


62.6 


13 


16 


62.0 


11 


17 


HI H 


18 


IN 


61.4 










211 


60.0 




'/I 


MM 


n 


22 


69.0 


25 


UH 


511 




24 


63.1 


l 


2U 


80? 






79.9 


it 


2 


71.8 


7 


a 


76.4 


9 


6 


76.4 


6 


7 
H 


73.8 


5 
10 


9 
10 
11 


G9 8 
69.6 
66.6 

77.9 
75.0 


11 
8 

9 


13 
14 
15 

2 


72.8 


3 


4 


72.4 


V, 




71.6 


4 


ft 


70.8 




J 


70.4 


F> 


H 


69 7 


10 




69.6 


« 


HI 


68.3 


11 


11 
1!! 


67.9 


12 


13 



Barkhamsted, 

Roitiury. 

New Hartford 

New Milford. 

Washington, 

Kent, 

Goshen, 

Warren, 

Saliabury, 

Sharon, 

North Canaan, 

MIDDLESEX CO. 

Clinton,;. 

Killinfrworth, 

Middlefleld 

Chester, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Middletown, 

East Haddam 

Chatham, 

Old Saybrook, 

Durham, 

Haddam, :... 

Cromwell, 

Westbrook, 

TOLLAND CO, 

Somers, 

Vernon, 

Hebron, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Coventry, 

Mansfield, 

Ellington, 

Columbia, 

Tollana,"-ll™""" 

Willingtou,.. 

Andover, 



TABLE VI. 

In which aS the Tobm in the State are arranged according to their percentage of 

"average attendance in atinter." at compared with their number '•enumerated," 

This Table is designed to show what proportion of children in each town were 
present, on the average, in the Public Schools, during the winter of 1813-74. It 
ji formed by comparing the oumberu in colamn 8 with those in column 1 5, in the 
statistical tables of the several Counties, on pages 130-145. 



i 



I 



i\i 



Clinton. 

KiLliiKtwortt:. . 
.Canterbury, . . . 
Chaplin, 

ii-Uiu.it 

Hampton, 



Itartlaod, 

Canton, 

Columbia, 

Oodford, 

Aahford, 

Krauklin, . __ 

i'omfret, 

Weetbrook, 

South Windsor. 

1 1* 1 ) in! 

Woodbury 

Haosfleld, 

Rastford, 

Uontville, 

Bethany, 

; «■■ -h in -n. 

Nortti Stonington, . 

Coventry 

Simsbury, 

Woodstock 

M .1-1 ,-■-.-, 

dalem, . 
Botlilebem, . 
Prospect, , 

Kast Oranby, , 

■<-f mv all, . 
Chester, . . . 
Now London, . 

Orford, 

Wothurtfleld, . 
K.dgerMd, . 
Andover, .. 
Ht-bron, . . . 
Norwalk, . . . 
South bury, . 
Chatham,... 



T4.6 58 53 































Portland, 


59.3 


































































1 Old, 


5B.B 










































































S L 
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Glastonbury,- - 

Newtown, 

Walhngford, .. 



New Milford, ... 

Bristol, 

Windsor Luoka, . 

Colebrook, 

Stafford, 

' Marlborough, . 
, Wolcott, 

Orange 

Norwich, 

Woodbndge, 

Kent, 

lOSJSterling, 

lOSlGrtswold, 

110 Durham, 

UEas 



142 112 Monroe, 

103|il3Hamdeo, 

6 114 Stratford, 

& Me -i :•■■ 

116KUlingly, 

3inCheshire, 

.8 Wilton, 

.9 Old Lyme, 

. 120Waterford, ... 
"1 Darien, 

5 122 Washington, .. 
- "3 Fairfield 

!124Bwrah 

5126 Winchester,... 

7 126 Berlin, 

9 121 Canaan, 

3 12S Brooklyn, 

2 129 Litchfield, 

130 Burlinxton, . . . 
1 131 Windsor, 

6 132 Barkhamsted, . 
:133 New Britain,.. 

9 134 Uui ttingtOll, .. 

35lFannington, .. 
36 Manchester, . . . 
37, East Haven, .. 
138,New Canaan, . 

139 Granny, 

--Enfield, 

Beacon Falls, . . 

Thompson, 

Waterbury, . . . 

Voluntown, 

Branlord, 

Stamford, 

147 ™ 



105 






Tolland, 

: New London, 

New Haven, 

: Middlesex, 

Windham, 

■ Fairfield, 

Litchfield, 

Hartford, 

The State, 



172 



The arrangement of the same figures by Counties -appears below. 

TABLE VI— continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to their percentage of " average attend- 
ance in winter" as compared with their number " enumerated." 



m 

CO 

00 

•HI 


4 

CO 

09 

*4 


5 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


4 


9 


5 


3 


6 


8 


7 


15 


8 


26 


9 


11 


10 


13 


11 


23 


12 


19 


13 


20 


14 


10 


15 


14 


16 


17 


17 


6 


18 


18 


19 


12 


20 


16 


21 


25 


22 


7 


23 


22 


24 


21 


25 


28 


26 


24 


27 


27 


28 


29 


29 


1 


1 


2 


2 


19 


3 


14 


4 


3 


5 


7 


6 


10 


7 


8 


8 


4 


9 


11 


10 


9 


11 


6 


12 



TOWNS. 



HARTFORD CO. 

Bloomfield, 

Hartland, 

Canton, 

South Windsor, 

Simsbury, 

Avon, 

East Granby, _. 

Wethersfield, 

Plainville, 

Suffield, 

East Windsor, 

Rocky Hill 

Southington, 

East Hartford, 

West Hartford, 

Newington, 

Glastonbury, >_ 

Bristol, 

Windsor Locks, 

Marlborough, 

Berlin, 

Burlington, 

Windsor, 

New Britain, 

Farmington, ... 

Manchester, 

Granby, 

Enfield, 

Hartford, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

Guilford, 

Bethany, 

Middlebury, 

Prospect, 

Oxford, 

Southbury, 

Naugatuck, 

Seymour, 

Madison, 

North Branford, 

Derby, ' 

New Haven, 



• 

§ 


eo 

e* 

<* 

00 

*•* 
18 


4 
-co 

•H 

13 






12 


14 




5 


15 


74.6 


24 


16 


73.2 


23 


17 


71.4 


17 


18 


66.3 


15 


19 


62.9 


21 


20 


62.0 


20 


21 


61.9 


13 


22 


60.9 


22 


23 


60.4 


16 


24 


59.1 


25 


25 


57.6 






56.8 






56.8 






56.6 


10 


1 


55.7 


1 


2 


55.0 


9 


3 


54.8 


7 


4 


54.1 


3 


5 


54.1 


5 


6 


53.7 


6 


7 


51.2 


8 


8 


50.5 


12 


9 


50.4 


13 


10 


50.3 


11 


11 


49.9 


16 


12 


49.8 


14 


13 


47.6 


15 


14 


47.5 


2 


15 


44.2 


17 


16 




18 


17 




19 


L8 




4 


19 


68.5 


20 


20 


64.1 






62.7 






62.2 






61.2 


3 


1 


60.6 


12 


2 


60.4 


11 


3 


58.5 


7 


4 


56.9 


4 


5 


56.8 


2 


6 


56.4 


5 


7 


56.1 


1 


8 



TOWNS. 



North Haven, 

Wallingford, 

Wolcott, 

Orange, 

Woodbridge, 

Hamden, 

Meriden, 

Cheshire, 

East Haven, 

Beacon Falls, 

Waterbury, 

Branford, 

Milford, 

NEW LONDON CO 

Franklin,. 

Ledyard, 

Montville, 

Lebanon, 

North Stonington, 

Salem, 

New London, 

Stonington, 

Lyme, - - . 

Preston, 

Groton, 

East Lyme, 

Norwich, 

Griswold, 

Old Lyme, 

Waterford, _ _. 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

Lisbon, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

Ridgefield, 

Norwalk, 

Bridgeport, 

Bethel, 

New Fairfield, 

Brookfield, 

Danbury, 

Newtown, .... 






54.9 
54.3 
53.7 
53.5 
53.3 
52.6 
51.9 
51.8 
49.4 
47.4 
46.4 
46.1 
40.3 



67.7 

66.2 

64.4 

63.9 

63.5. 

62.4 

61.3 

59.6 

58.5 

58 4 

56.9 

55.5 

53.5 

53.0 

51.6 

51.4 

51.3 

43.7 

42.5 

34.3 



60.7 
60.6 
59.9 
58.6 
57.4 
55.2 
54.9 
54.3 



l?s 



CO 

I 
CI 

00 



14 
16 
20 
9 
10 
It 
6 
8 
23 
21 
15 
18 
13 
22 
19 



■ 
CO 

E* 
00 



2 

3 

1 

4 

7 

8 

5 

6 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

12 

16 

15 



3 
1 
7 

18 

11 
9 

20 
4 

19 
2 

14 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



TOWNS. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



Easton, 

Monroe, 

Stratford, 

Wilton, 

Darien, 

Fairfield, .... 
Huntington, . 
New Canaan, 

Stamford, 

Sherman, 

Trumbull, ... 

Reading, 

I Weston, 

'Greenwich, _. 
We8tport, ... 



WINDHAM CO. 



Canterbury, . 

Chaplin, 

Scotland, . . 
Hampton, _. 
Ashford, ... 
Pomfret, ... 
Eastford, . _ 
Woodstock, , 
Windham, .. 

Sterling, 

Killingly,... 
Brooklyn, _. 
Thompson, . 
Voluntown, 

Putnam, 

Plainfield, . 



LITCHFIELD CO. 

Woodbury, 

Bethlehem, 

Cornwall, 

Roxbury , 

Watorto wn, 

Harwinton, 

Torrington, 

Bridge water, 

Goshen, 

Morris, 

Plymouth, 



• 

8 

u 


CO 

• 
cq 

00 

6 


• 

i 

CO 

t* 

00 

12 


52.1 


52.7 


16 


13 


52.5 


5 


14 


51.7 


23 


15 


51.4 


10 


16 


51.4 


13 


17 


50.0 


15 


18 


49.1 


21 


19 


45.6 


8 


20 


45.6 


24 


21 


45.1 


25 


22 


44.9 


17 


23 


42.5 


22 


24 


41.6 


12 


25 


40.2 








2 


1 


80.6 


1 


2 


79.0 


4 


3 


78.9 


3 


4 


76.8 


9 


5 


67.7 


7 


6 


67.7 


6 


7 


65.6 


8 


8 


62.8 


10 


9 


55.5 


5 


10 


53.1 


12 


11 


51.8 


14 


12 


50.9 


11 


13 


47.1 


13 


14 


46.3 


15 


15 


45.1 






42.0 








1 


1 




7 


2 


65 8 


2 


3 


62.3 


3 


4 


61.8 


4 


5 


60.5 


11 


6 


60.1 


6 


7 


58.6 


8 


8 


58.0 


9 


9 


57.6 


12 


JO 


56.2 


10 


11 


55.9 


13 


12 


65.7 


5 


13 



TOWNS. 



Norfolk, 

New Milford, 

Colebrook, 

Kent, 

Washington, 

Winchester, 

Canaan, _. 

Litchfield, 

Barkbamsted, 

New Hartford, 

Salisbury, 

Warren, __ 

Sharon, 

North Canaan, 

MIDDLESEX CO 

Clinton, 

Killingworth, 

Westbrook, 

Chester, 

Chatham, 

East Haddam, 

Portland, 

Middlefield. 

Cromwell, 

Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

Essex 

Durham, 

Middletown, 

Old Saybrook, 

TOLLAND CO. 

Somers, 

Columbia, 

Mansfield, 

Coventry,. _ _•„ _ 

Union, :..! 

Andover, 

Hebron, 

Tolland, 

Bolton, 

Vernon, 

Willington, 

Ellington, 

Stafford, 



8 



55.4 
54.2 
53.8 
53.2 
51.4 
51.3 
51.2 
50.9 
50.4 
44.2 
44.0 
42.9 
42.9 
40.9 



82.8 
80.7 
67.2 
61.6 
60.6 
60.5 
59.3 
57.6 
57.4 
56.7 
56.4 
54.2 
52.9 
42.5 
38.8 



70.8 
70.1 
65.7 
63.0 
62.5 
60.7 
60.7 
59.3 
57.9 
57.0 
56.7 
65.1 
53.8 



12 



Hartford,. .- 

Berlin, 

Bloomfleld, . 
Bristol 



East (J rub;,... 
Earn Hartford, . 
East Wjudnor, . . 

Enfleld, 

F&rmirjgtoo, ... 
Glastonbury, 

HarUsod, 

Manchester, 



New Hr u. r . 

Newington, 

Plainville , 

Bockj Hill, 

Simabuiy, 

SoutMngton. 

South Windsor,.. 



West Hartford, . . 

Wetl ( rrefli ;■) 

Windsor, 

Windsor Locks, . 



Conrarrios of School Hotrsn. 



Branford, 

Cheshire. 

Derby 

Kast Unnji:. 

duilford, 

Humdeo. 

Madison. 

Meriden, 

Middlebm-y, 

jmiord, 

NangaOick. 

North Branford,.. 

North Haven, 

Drsnge, 

Oxford. 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbnry 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury 

Wotcott, 

Woodbridge, 



Tot als,.. 



Kew London, 

Norwich, 

Basrah, 

Colchester 

East Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Griawold, 

(i-< ton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lyme, 

if . .11 1> 1 1 .*:. 

Korth Stonlngton, . 

Old Lyme, 

Preston, 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

Waterfordj 





1 
1 




1 
2 


y 

21 
7 
IS 


e 


1 


y 


3 


4 


14 


f 


1 


II 


8 

s 





16 
14 


4 

3 
6 

( 

( 
6 


£ 


7 

12 
15 
8 
12 

5 
17 
11 


76 


26 


220 



TolaU,_„ 
Bridgeport, 

Danbary 

Bethel 

Broolcneld, 

►"airfield, 

Rreenwich, 

Huntington, . . . 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, . . 
New Fairneld, . . 

Newtown, . 

Norwalk 

Heading, 

Ridgeneld, 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

TrumbulL 



Brooklyn, 

Aahford, 

Cvi'.r. i-v. . . 

Chaplin, 

Eaalford, 

Hampton. 

K ... -.- ... 
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A Statement of the Graded Schools in the State. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THE NAMES OF TOWNS ABE ARBANGED .ALPHABETICALLY. 



■♦•*■ 



[In preparing these extracts for printing) there are occasional changes of words 
to improve the connection of sentences, also abbreviations or condensations of 
statements.] 



Cheshire. — C. T. Hotchkiss, Acting Visitor. 

Two important changes ought to be speedily made in our school 
arrangements. 

First. There should be established a graded school of three, 
or more departments, so situated as to accommodate at least the 
Centre and West Cheshire districts. Neither of these districts 
has now sufficient school accommodations. The West Cheshire 
district contained, at the last enumeration, 121 children of school 
age, and it has but one school room, of only 24 by 22 feet. By 
some means, as many as eighty children were stowed away in that 
room last winter term, but one-third of the children were still un- 
provided for. Many of these were in private schools, some at- 
tended in other districts, others were in no school. The Centre 
district is but little better provided with school house accommo- 
dations, and all the districts feel the need of a school of higher 
grade than we can have under the present arrangement. Expen- 
diture for such a school would be a safe and profitable investment. 

Second. Our schools should be in session forty weeks of the 
year, instead of thirty, as at present. Of the 166 towns in the 
State, only 43 have shorter schools than Cheshire, and nearly half 
of these are in the thinly settled parts of Tolland and Windham 
Counties. Should our schools be prolonged to forty weeks, three 
terms in the year would be better than two. Most of the adjoin- 
ing towns have adopted this arrangement of terms. 

Three-fourths of the towns in the State, and two-thirds of those 
in this county, surpass Cheshire in the rate of taxation for school 
purposes, some paying nearly four times as much, proportionately, 
as this town. While we need not attempt to attain the foremost 
rank in this respect, justice to our children requires us to increase 
our appropriation for schools, and not to leave nearly half of the 
year for vacation and idleness. If the children are not learning 
what is for their good, they are liable to be learning evil. 
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Colchester. — Rev. S. 6. Willard, Chairman of Board of 
Visitors. 

School Houses. — With one or two exceptions our school houses 
stand by the side of the highway, on ground not owned by the 
district ; though in most cases the adjoining land is not worth 
twenty-five dollars an acre. While there is usually a small space 
in front of the house which might be made smooth and neat, it is 
more often stony, and in some cases rough with stones thrown out 
of the highway. Probably no man would think it a gain to have 
the stones picked up from the street and thrown into his dooryard ; 
why should he be satisfied to do it, or to have it done, to the nar- 
row plot in front of the school house ? If one set of men sup- 
ported the schools, and another set of men who regarded schools 
with contempt worked the highways, the loose stones upon the 
semblance of a play grouud, and the deep plowings in front, would 
not be unnatural. But as it is, and as the inhabitants of the town 
are expending a large sum of money annually in maintaining the 
schools, one wonders at this neglect and at the shabby treatment 
of the school houses. Most of the school grounds, such as they 
are, lack two things : first, shade trees, which are a necessity to 
the comfort of the children ; and second, neat fences. A rough 
farm fence, made of rails or carelessly laid stones, or of both these, 
and built hard up against the building, is certainly neither neat 
nor ornamental. No thrifty man who owns the house he lives in 
is satisfied to have that house so disfigured. Why then should 
he consent to have the building and grounds where his children 
spend so much of their time, and of which they may have so many 
pleasant memories? In several of the districts there is not a 
post for hitching a visitor's horse. In the school house there 
is no sufficient accommodations for the children to hang their 
hats and over-garments. The result is they are found upon the 
floor, upon the wood pile, anywhere except where they might 
be in good order, and escape from the injury and dirt of careless 
feet. It would cost less to furnish clothes-hooks than it now costs 
to repair damages to the hats and clothes. No school house has 
suitable provision for ventilation. In the First district a plank 
walk along the back of each yard, with a roof to shield small 
children from summer sun and winter rain, would be a real im- 
provement. In most of the districts a wood-shed separate from 
the school house, which might answer also for a shelter to the 
children at play, in stormy weather, would be useful. 

Cheap Teachers.— The custom, in some districts, of hiring cheap 
and ill-qualified teachers because the " school is backward," has 
done much harm. A poor school is a certain result. The children 
must needs be behind those under the care of good teachers. The 
surest and quickest way to lift up a school and take away its 
reproach is to employ a teacher who teaches not more for pay 
than for a love of the work. The school law, as it is administered 
in this town, is a bar to any satisfactory progress. It commits 
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the duty of employing teachers to men who in many cases have no 
experience in making schools better, who have never taught, have 
rarely visited a school, and would as soon undertake to sail a ship 
as to examine those designing to teach with a view of ascertaining 
their qualifications for that office. "The district Committee does 
not want the office ; it is often forced upon him, and often he Is 
elected and made to stand by stratagem. He has two blanks to 
fill out every year, one of them rather difficult for a beginner, and 
he is always a beginner, for no mortal is willing to take the office 
more than a year unless he is choked into it. These blanks, sent to 
him by the Visitors, he puts by, against the time of use, so care- 
fully that he nevermore can find them ; then the poor Visitors, 
blank enough indeed and yet out of all blanks whatever, have at 
the last moment to bestir themselves and find their facts and 
comfort in the school register." The remedy for this state of 
things is provided by law. The town may by vote take charge 
of all the schools and furnish the teachers, as it now furnishes the 
money to pay for them ; or, if the way is not clear for this step, 
the town may vote to assign the duty of employing teachers, on 
consultation with the district Committee, to the same Board that 
examines them and visits the schools. Until this is done there is 
small hope of great improvement in several of the schools of this 
town. For their own sake the Board do not desire this change ; 
it would add to their labors and responsibilities. 

Irregular vacations are another evil. There is no uniformity 
among the districts in opening and closing the school terms. 
Teachers come to a Visitor to be examined forthwith, who should 
have been engaged in season to be examined with others at 
an appointed time. It may be very inconvenient for the Visitors 
at a moment's notice to give up a half day or more to this busi- 
ness : it will be an inconvenience to the candidate, who may have 
come from a distance, or to the Committee and the district, if the 
examination is delayed. So too, although the law requires that 
the Acting Visitor have due notice of the time of opening a school 
and four weeks' notice of its close, an inexperienced Committee 
may forged to give the notice till the last moment, and everything 
must then give way in order that the school may be visited ac- 
cording to law. ' 

Modes of Teaching. — The teacher's want of familiarity with 
the lessons of the day frequently occasions much loss of time, and 
detracts from the value of the teaching. In some schools, in teach- 
ing Mental Arithmetic, considerable time is occupied in giving an 
answer by repeating a lengthy formula by way of demonstration. 
In arithmetical problems, the ability to give a correct answer in a 
reasonable time is vastly more important to the child than repeat- 
ing a formula, which it is well to learn, but which need not be con- 
tinually repeated. The system of teaching that requires a mechan- 
ical adherence to formulas in recitation is manifestly imperfect. 
President Porter of Yale is represented to have recently said, u A 
special defect in the operations of modern schools is the spirit 
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of formalism and routine which has grown up in them, the pe- 
dantry of spick and span newness, the machinery of marching and 
countermarching, of elaborate and unnecessary explanation, of end- 
less and mechanical repetitions, of an artificial marking system ; 
all tho&e features of organization and administration which tend 
to destroy individuality in the pupils, and humanity in the teach- 
ers ;" and he adds, "Teaching can never be truly successful, unless 
it be given by a thoughtful and sympathizing instructor, who 
watches its effect in developing and instructing the intellect of his 
pupils." He would have the colleges furnish those of their stu- 
dents who propose to become teachers with special and ample 
training in the science of elementary instruction. That wonder- 
fully-gifted teacher, Agassiz, who assembled a band of teachers at 
Penikese Island last year, desired them to study and recite, for 
the most part, without a book. There is a wide feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with the present system of text books most used in our 
schools, because, as one expresses it, of the " system of memor- 
izing and parrot like repetition of words and forms," " which do 
not reach the understanding." Our system has become mechan- 
ical and monotonous, allowing but little freedom of mental move- 
ment to either teacher or pupil. 

Advanced PupUs. — It sometimes happens that in a district 
there are one or more older pupils who would attend school, if the 
teacher could hear them in advanced studies. But if that is im- 
possible, they either waste their time in listless and unprofitable 
reviews with younger classes, or lose their time out of school. It 
may happen at the same time that in a neighboring district are a 
suitable class and a capable teacher, which these older pupils from 
the other district might well profit by. But a tuition bill is in 
the way, and the arrangement is not made. It is clearly for the 
interest of the town and of all concerned that such pupils should 
not lose the opportunity. It is impossible in some schools, as 
they have lately been taught, to fit a child for entering the acad- 
emy or any high school. It is less costly for the town to employ 
teachers in two or three districts, where there are a sufficient num- 
ber of advanced pupils, to fit scholars to become teachers or for 
business, than to employ high-priced teachers in every district. 
The town could easily make an arrangement which would, under 
the supervision of the Board of Visitors, accomplish this without 
extra expense, by allowing such pupils as were qualified to attend 
school in another district. 

What Children should learn. — The amount of time that has 
been spent in many schools in studying Arithmetic is altogether 
disproportionate to the need of the scholars. Algebra is more 
valuable to advanced scholars than Arithmetic. History, of 
which the law requires the teachers to know something, has in 
many cases been crowded out of the school. Writing has been 
neglected, or the time for it very much abridged. Book-keeping, 
which in its simpler forms all older pupils should learn, and 
Drawing, now introduced, have been practically unknown, while 
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the children from six to sixteen years of age have been worried with 
Arithmetic, book after book, more for the advantage of authors and 
publishers than for their own. As yet some of the teachers have 
not made so much of Drawing as an exercise as they will be likely 
to do in the future. Its advantage to most persons, especially to 
the engineer, to the mechanic, to the manufacturer, as well as to 
the dressmaker and milliner, is as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood. Workmen skilled in drawing will usually command much 
higher prices than others. A child taught to draw will improve 
more rapidly in writing, and a boy by this means will become 
more expert in handling tools.* 

Is it not time, when so many persons in the country who have 
enjoyed the advantages of common schools are showing them- 
selves dishonest in their business habits, to return to the ideas of 
the founders of the public school svstem ? To many a child, the 
cultivation of conscience, of truthfulness, and of honesty, is more 
necessary than learning any rule in arithmetic, or the ability to 
name an adjective element, or to bound the United States. Still 
further, the inculcation of kindness to human beings, and of human- 
ity in the treatment of domestic animals and of birds, is an impor- 
tant part of a child's education, and should be always taught in 
public schools. How children are to make their parents happier, 
and how to become loyal and good citizens of the State and of 
the nation, should receive constant attention. For this the State 
maintains the public school. Moreover, habits of neatness, order, 
thrift and fidelity to duty, should be formed. If, on the other 
hand, the chief reliance of the teacher is on text books, and a sys- 
tem of instruction and of marking is pursued which appeals chiefly 
to ambition and love of praise ; if the children are not made by 
the school influence more friendly, generous and considerate of the 
general good ; if they are not prepared to be better as well as 
more intelligent gentlemen and women, — then our schools will be 
costly gardens without flowers, and much lauded trees, that blos- 
som, but yield for the most part imperfect and crabbed, if not 
poisonous fruit. 

Derby. — Rev. L. B. Baldwin and Rev. C. J. Hill, Acting 
Visitors. 

The school in district No. 6, (Birmingham,) merits commenda- 
tion. A new room, making ten m all, has been opened during the 
year, to meet the wants of the increasing numbers that are crowd- 
ing the lower grades, and still an additional room for primary 
scholars is needed. Those who have visited this school have felt 
that commodious and beautiful school rooms are silent but mighty 
educators, ever tending to higher culture and refinement. The 
supervision of the whole devolves upon the Principal, and it is 
carefully and wisely exercised, securing orderly deportment and 
faithful work in every department. The general government is 
firm and strict, as it must be for the successful management of 'so 
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many children in one company. The attempt to gradually elevate 
the standard of scholarship, when all the conditions for higher 
grades of study are so favorable, must meet with the approval 
of the great majority of our citizens. 

Is it not time for this town to take the preliminary steps for the 
establishment of a high school? The demands of the age and of 
enterprising communities such as ours are for educated labor and 
inventive genius, which are the legitimate fruits of a thorough 
education. 

In the introduction of new teachers for our more important 
schools, would not our committee be justified in insisting upon 
either experience in teaching or theoretical training for the calling 
as indispensably necessary ? The interests of the district should 
always be paramount to those of the individual. In order to in- 
crease the efficiency of the teachers, we have required of them an 
examination on the origin, history and composition of the English 
language. These examinations exhibited evidence of commenda- 
ble effort. It is encouraging to observe among many a desire for 
better attainments in order to perform their duties more success- 
fully. Upon such teachers we must chiefly depend for whatever 
progress our schools shall make. 

East Gbanby. — B. E. Smith, Acting Visitor. 

Though our schools for the past year have generally been fully 
equal to those of previous years, they are still only comparatively 
good, and their condition is by no means what should be expected 
from the liberal appropriation of the town. In the examination of 
candidates for teaching, the Acting Visitor has designed to place 
the standard somewhat higher than formerly, both as to acquire- 
ments and ability to instruct. In most cases the questions have 
been satisfactorily answered, and a fair acquaintance with the 
branches to be taught has appeared. But something besides mere 
book knowledge is requisite to success in the school room. The 
wages paid should secure the services of those who have devoted 
time and money to special preparation for the great work of the 
teacher. 

The school room, where our children are obliged to spend a 
great part of that period of their lives when their characters, 
habits and tastes are forming, should be made attractive and inter- 
esting in all its appointments, in the studies and modes of instruc- 
tion, and in all the relations of teacher and pupil. We think this has 
been too much neglected, to say nothing of those pHson pens 
which, by their poor ventilation, and cramped and poorly con- 
structed seats, endanger the health of the little ones. Shame on 
those parents who spare no expense to furnish their dwellings 
with the appliances of ease and beauty, and even place the softest 
cushions in their slips in church, which they are to occupy, at the 
most, but two or three hours per week, but who grudge a few 
dollars for the health and comfort of their children at school ! 
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But the parent's work is not done when a suitable building is 
provided and the teacher employed. In some of our schools the 
irregular and tardy attendance of the pupils, as shown by the 
registers, has done much to injure their success. The parent 
should also know something of what is occurring in the school, by 
visiting it often and by judicious conversation with his children. 
It is a mistaken idea that children should never be allowed to tell 
what takes place in the daily exercises at school ; on the contrary, 
they should be encouraged to be free and confidential with their 
parents, in regard to successes and difficulties, for in this way can 
much be done to encourage and sustain the teachers. 

All the citizens of the district should attend the school meet- 
ings, help elect judicious and interested men for district Commit- 
tees, and consult the general good of the district. 

In accordance with the recommendation of Secretary Northrop, 
the teachers in the second and fifth districts introduced some les- 
sons in drawing, and while it served as a recreation to the pupils, 
they gained much that is useful. It is hoped that all our schools 
will do something in this branch ; and may we not look forward to 
the coming year with confidence that our citizens will labor to 
make our schools nearer what they should be ? 

East Hartford. — L. N. Olmsted, Secretary of Board of 
Visitors. 

District Committees. — The law requires the several district 
Committees to " visit the schools by one or more of their number 
at least during each term." 'By promptly fulfilling this legal obli- 
gation, they will not only gain a personal knowledge of the 
teachers and scholars, as well as of the condition and wants of 
the schools, but will become very useful co-workers with the 
Visitors. 

Annual district meetings for the choice of officers may be held 
as early as June and as Tate as September. It is a very impor- 
tant practical question whether it is not decidedly preferable to 
hold a meeting at an early day rather than a very late one. In 
the one case a favorable opportunity is afforded for obtaining 
desirable teachers ; in the other, those who have found no other 
field for teaching would almost of necessity be accepted here, or in 
other late districts. Migratory teachers are generally those who 
are not preferred where best known. The best are sought after 
and engaged at an early day. 

We have spoken of law in relation to our schools; but to 
parents a " higher law " speaks in far tenderer tones and in a lan- 
guage that they alone can fully understand. See to it, then, espe- 
cially mothers, that your occasional presence in the school-room is 
not wanted to gladden the hearts of your children, and cheer the 
too often neglected, and sometimes almost discouraged teachers. 
Sharp business men find personal oversight, if not personal labor, 
necessary for success ; but how is it in respect to the greatest 
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earthly blessing they can confer upon their children—a good educa- 
tion ? Do they take the same pains' to know that their children 
are making commendable progress in their studies that they do to 
" lay up " money for them, which may be spent before they are 
gone. 

In order to obtain higher educational advantages for the chil- 
dren of this town, there must necessarily be a more general and 
effective interest manifested by our citizens in behalf of our 
schools. In a social as well as in a pecuniary point of view, 
nothing would more surely bring in a very desirable addition to 
our population, and increase the price of, and demand for, our 
real estate, than the knowledge of the fact that we had elevated 
our schools to an equality with those of the most successful coun- 
try towns in the State. It is due to East Hartford, in view of 
its pleasantness of location, its wealth, its increasing business 
prosperity and its fair proportion of liberal-minded and liberal- 
hearted men, that we do not long delay to do this. 

A longer School year and a more liberal appropriation of 
Money recommended. — It is a demonstrated fact than in those 
towns where there is the most interest manifested in regard to 
schools, there is not only the greatest thrift in business, but the 
best progress in educational matters. The kind of intellectual 
shrewdness and ability that produces the one is just the thing 
to grandly work out the other. A settled policy of having forty 
weeks school in every district in the town, with a yearly ap- 
propriation of money sufficient to pay for thoroughly competent 
teachers in each, would soon inaugurate a state of things that 
would do more for the credit and prosperity of the schools of East 
Hartford than our citizens are now aware of, and we feel confi- 
dent they would not, after a fair trial, permit such a policy to be 
discontinued. 

Enfield. — Dr. E. F. Parsons, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Progress. — The history of school affairs in this town during the 
past ten years furnishes decisive proof of the wisdom of those pro- 
jectors of our State legislation who have endeavored to concen- 
trate the financial affairs of the school districts under town man- 
agement. Those who have constantly observed our school affairs 
during this time have recognized an increasing interest taken by 
the people in schools, an increasing pride in any successful effort 
put forth for the teaching of the young, and an increasing willing- 
ness that judicious plans for the improvement of the children in 
mental culture and discipline should be put into operation. It is 
but natural to expect that our present improvement will only 
stimulate further effort. 

Resulting immediately from this improved state of public opin- 
ion, owr 8chooU are furnished with better teachers. We are 
willing to pay them better wages. We demand of them more 
work. We have in some of our schools professional teachers who 
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will compare favorably in accomplishments and ability with any 
of their grade throughout the State. The necessary results of 
this are that our children learn more, are more ambitious to 
learn, are becoming more advanced scholars, and are more critical 
in their studies. Indeed, our schools are again approaching that 
higher standard of scholarship remembered by many to have ex- 
isted thirty and forty years ago. Some of the credit for this ad- 
vancing standard of scholarship in our schools is due to the 
persistent exertions of our Board of School Visitors, and we say 
it at the risk of being charged with vanity, when we consider 
'that our examinations of teachers have gained in our vicinity 
a reputation for thoroughness and severity, and produced con- 
sternation and sometimes disappointment among those poorly 
prepared. 

But a great difference exists between the schools of the past 
generation, spoken of above, and those of the present. Those 
were private, select, aristocratic, while ours are maintained upon 
the better and more American principle of our beloved democracy. 
Then, only those who could afford it enjoyed the opportunities 
provided. Now, these gifts of instruction can be obtained as 
freely as the air we breathe, by even the most indigent. Surely 
it is a blessing to be born in these latter days of a more mature 
development of the principle of equal rights for alL 

Besides the ordinary studies pursued in common schools, pupils 
have been taught in Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, 
Map Drawing, Drawing, Physiology, Latin, Greek and Astron- 
omy. In the Grammar School at Thompsonville, pupils of thor- 
oughly studious habits and application, giving flattering indica- 
tions that upon them especial educational opportunities will not 
be bestowed in vain, have received instruction which previously 
many sought in the Academies of Wilbraham and Suffield, or the 
High Schools of Springfield and Hartford. Four boys are now 
fitting for college in this school, one of them having already fin- 
ished the required amount of mathematics. Surely we should 
be proud of such a climax to our scheme of common school in- 
struction ; and when we shall have established permanently 
the advantages within the reach of all our ambitious, aspiring 
children, we shall only be doing as well for ours as is being done 
by our neighbors for theirs, in towns of only a little larger popu- 
lation and pecuniary means, but whose children need instruction 
no more than ours and have no greater right to receive it. 

The experiment made during the past year proves that we can 
provide at home, without much increase of expense to the town, 
all the school advantages that are needed by our most ambitious 
scholars, and desired by parents for their children. Only three 
of our youth have gone from home to school during the past year. 
Some who under other circumstances would have gone have 
remained at home. And while these have received here, free from 
extra expense to their parents for tuition and board, all they 
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wished, others less furnished with this world's goods have enjoyed 
the town's gift in common with them, and we have proved that such 
schools are desired and that if provided they will be patronized. 

During the past few years, and especially the one just ended, 
we have made several improvements in our course of study, by 
introducing new and perfecting old methods of instruction. By 
means of a system of triangulated map-drawing and topical reci- 
tations, the study of Geography in made more attractive, even 
fascinating, and far more fruitful of instruction. By substituting 
to a considerable extent sentence-building, language lessons, and 
syntactical analysis for the older methods of studying English 
Gframfnar, a study once dry and wearisome to many has been 
made more interesting, more philosophical, and much better 
adapted to the comprehension of young minds, so that now the 
study of grammar is commenced almost in the primary schools. 
Indeed, by this system a knowledge of the nature, powers and 
use of language is gained to an extent that never could have been 
acquired by the older methods. Those methods did not and 
could not teach " how to write and speak the English language 
correctly ;" for grammatical exactness, fortified by all the rules 
of Smith or Murray, could not produce strength nor grace of 
expression, but might often accompany the most languid, dry 
and senseless of utterances. 

Drawing has been adopted as a study in some of our schools, 
and very wonderful prpficiency has been made in this art by 
many of our children, considering the age of the pupils and the 
time spent in the prosecution of the study. Its recommendation as 
a branch of study by the Legistature and the State Board of 
Education is sufficient reason for its introduction. Many im- 
provements in the method for imparting knowledge upon all 
topics of study have been made of late, and we have endeavored 
to introduce them into our schools as fast as seemed judicious. 

Some special efforts have been made the past year to awaken 
greater interest in the community in the cause of education, and 
to present before the teachers the best methods of instruction 
and the highest motives for work. 

A Teachers' Institute was held in Thompsonville in December, 
1873, continuing nearly three days, affording teachers, school offi- 
cers and citizens, an opportunity to hear lectures more or less 
illustrated, on various topics connected with educational interests. 
These meetings were exceedingly interesting, and well attended. 

Teachers 1 meetings have been held monthly during the school 
year, attended by school visitors, district Committees, and citizens 
interested in education, where fruitful discussions upon various 
school topics were sustained with interest. It is proposed to 
continue these meetings during the coming year. 

Efforts are being inaugurated by which all the children now 
kept perpetually at work in this town shall have secured to them 
their rightful amount of instruction, in spite of avaricious parents 
and neglectful guardians. 
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Iri several of the districts there have been improvements in the 
school property by the laying out of walks, setting out of shade 
trees and shubbery, beautifying of lawns, repairing of school 
houses, and refitting them with modern furniture. 

We have striven so to superintend the schools of the town that 
hard work by earnest, competent teachers, using the best methods 
of instruction, might exhibit results in some measure commen- 
surate with the expense incurred. A teacher, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must possess two qualifications, viz., ability and willing- 
ness, intensified to enthusiasm. The possession of the first qualifi- 
cation we determine by an examination in the ordinary common 
school branches of study, and thereby protect our schools from the 
dead weight of ignorant teachers; but as* the latter qualification 
can only be tested in the school room by actual observation, we are 
liable to be deceived and imposed upon by teachers whose success 
has never been established ; and when once a teacher has gained 
the occupancy of the school room, it is not always desirable to 
effect a change for ordinary inefficiency. In such cases we are 
tempted to endure until the expiration of the term closes the 
contract. We believe, however, that inefficient teachers should 
be discharged with less hesitation even during a session of school, 
that a whole term of instruction may not be lost to the pupils. 
We should act more courageously in behalf of the children's 
interests. Especially liable are we to be imposed upon thus when 
district Committees hire teachers without conferring with the 
Acting Visitors. We are many times induced to grant certificates 
to persons sustaining a creditable examination, who would not 
receive them if we had time and opportunity given us for a little 
inquiry into their history. It cannot be expected that district 
Committees will be as familiar with the qualifications of teachers 
that are in the market, and of their adaptation to the wants of 
the schools, as those whose acquaintance among teachers is more 
extensive. School keeping is not school teaching. Many are 
deceived by not being able to discriminate between these two 
widely differing occupations. Knowledge of a subject does not 
imply ability to teach it. Rules may be framed and an abun- 
dance of supervision may be provided. Normal methods of great 
ingenuity may be applied, but unless there is in the teacher an apt- 
ness to teach, all will amount to little ; with this faculty, all these 
aids increase efficiency. 

These statements are especially true concerning primary and 
intermediate teaching. The mass of people are in error in regard 
to the qualifications necessary for a teacher of young children, as 
well as concerning the amount and kind of instruction suitable for 
them. During their waking hours the minds of children are rest- 
lessly active. Vigorous efforts of the mind require variety of field 
for thought in an inverse proportion to the maturity of the intel- 
lectual powers. Hence young children tire rapidly of any one 
occupation, and easily lose vigor of thought. Therefore, to interest 
the child and keep its mind beneficially occupied, a variety of 
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topics should be presented before it, and at short intervals. These 
subjects should be taught in a manner easily to be comprehended. 
Progress should be made by very little steps^proportioned to 
the capacity of the young mind. By these means in a few 
hours very many ideas can be instilled into the child's mind 
without fatiguing it. That teacher who can present before 
her young pupils the greatest variety of interesting topics for 
instruction, always keeping their minds occupied with some- 
thing useful in the way of exercising their memory, their eyes, 
their ears, their muscles, succeeds best, and without more or 
less of this ability so-called teaching will prove a failure. No 
doubt the larger portion of the school time of the child between 
the ages of four and eight or ten years, has too often been wasted 
from want of well-directed, judicious measures on the part of the 
teacher, to keep him or her constantly occupied. To teach 
children to sit still, upright in their seats, with their hands folded 
for half hours at a time, is to teach them habits of idleness and 
doltishness, and will give much opportunity to connive at mischief. 
Nearly all instruction at this early age must be oral, and therefore 
a large demand must necessarily be made upon the ingenuity, 
learning, patience and love of a primary teacher. She must be 
thoroughly and extensively furnished with general information 
upon many topics, and have a burning desire to impart this knowl- 
edge in the most effective manner to the children of her charge. 
For this kind of instruction we need — not girls just out of school, 
with a meagre stock of general knowledge and little maturity of 
mind to adapt themselves to the wants of the young, and more- 
over with little self-control, but — women more or less familiar with 
the nursery, of sufficient years to be furnished with maturity of 
judgment and experience, of earnest, thoughtful character, and 
loving, happy dispositions, with enthusiastic self-denying devotion 
to their work. Such teachers can stock the minds of these little 
ones with many facts in Geography, History, the use of language, 
Natural History, Drawing, Music and Astronomy. Indeed, the 
little things of all branches of study should be made the posses- 
sion of these little minds, and with the right kind of teachers 
they can be. How important, then, is the selection of teachers ! 
A wise choice insures a good school filled with well-behaved, 
thoughtful, well-informed children. A hasty, ill-advised selec- 
tion may produce a blank for a year or a part of a year in the 
history of a room full of little ones. Great is the responsibility of 
primary teachers. Invaluable is the worth of good ones. They 
deserve good wages, for they accomplish much. Communities can 
afford to pay such well. We have in our schools some teachers 
of the above description, and they are so thoroughly appreciated 
that the additional expense of a few dollars per month necessary 
to retain them is considered well invested. The results of their 
influence are incalculable. 

Union of Districts Urged. — The time has come for a change in 
the pecuniary management of our school affairs. The present 
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plan is so plainly contrary to all correct principles of business 
that the town will most certainly stultify itself t>y allowing the 
present system %o continue another year. No individual of 
ordinary success in business, much less any corporation expending 
even so small an amount as $12,000, can be found which would 
think for an instant of doing business in this loose way. The 
difficulty lies in the district Committee's independence of town 
oversight, the only check upon his unfaithfulness being the 
opinion of the Joint Board, as to the extravagant character of 
district bills after they have been incurred and perhaps paid ; the 
complicated nature of the expenses giving great latitude for a 
decision. The check should be given by judicious management 
before the contract is made. Judicious management results only 
from familiarity with the business contemplated. A school boy 
might judge whether the system of rotary yearly election of 
district Committee has always resulted in bringing to this impor- 
tant office men either familiar with the business, or likely to 
become efficient in the discharge of their duties. A few years 
since a district Committee, who was also district treasurer, hired 
himself to teach in his own district, and paid himself his 
own charges by means of a draft upon the town treasury. 
We do not intimate that this Committee was dishonest, but a 
system allowing such a chance for fraud should not be allowed 
to exist. Under this system, in another town, a district Com- 
mittee colluded with a teacher and a bonus enriched the pocket 
of the Committee, to detect which no inspector or auditor could 
be appointed by the town. If we have escaped being mulcted in 
this way, it must be because we are less degenerate than our 
neighbors, a supposition which none of us in our ordinary busi- 
ness transactions practically allow to be correct. We feel confi- 
dent that if a Town Committee conversant with our school affairs 
had held the management of our district schools during the past 
year, five hundred dollars at least would have been saved to the 
treasury of the. town, and the schools would have been just as 
serviceable to the scholars. An agent is needed who shall wisely 
manage the finances of the school, holding himself directly re- 
sponsible therefor to the town. 

School Supervision. — One part of our school system has been 
too much neglected, viz., that of school supervision. The State 
law requires that the Acting Visitor shall make two visits to 
his schools each term, one at the commencement and the other at 
the close of each session of school, spending one-half a day at 
each visit. At these visits he learns how the school commences 
and finishes, and is able to contrast its condition at these times. 
But this is far less than might be accomplished by such an officer. 
Some young teachers, of rare maturity of mind and experience, 
are able to manage a school nicely for a term or a year unassisted, 
but most teachers cannot. They may succeed in attending to the 
details of instruction, but the supervision of the work, that the 
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most may be made of the child's time, and his education as a 
whole may be systematically accomplished, requires the judg- 
ment and experience of more mature years, gained by much 
observation and study. Moreover, few persons, with our perverse 
human nature, do as well for their employers without as with a 
proper amount of judicious watching. Hence the need for con- 
stant inspection of schools. The interests at stake are too valuable, 
and the dangers from error too common and harmful, to justify 
the neglect of any means suited to develop the intellect and 
secure human energies for the good of society. The Visitor should 
.not only give suggestions, but, by frequent visits, see that they 
are complied with. Many teachers have mere notions concerning 
the instruction of the young. These should be corrected by 
discreet direction. The teacher becomes wearied and discouraged 
by constant toil and many discouragements. The Visitor, by 
familiarity with the difficulties and tardy results of intellectual 
effort, imparts sympathy, encouragement and strength, restores 
sluggish energies, infuses new life, and both teacher and pupil press 
on with renewed vigor. Every result sought by human agencies 
working for a common end, needs some controlling mind. Illus- 
trations of this are found everywhere, — in the shop, in the field, in 
military and civil life, in politics and in art. Wherever system 
accomplishes more than disorder, superintendence is a necessity, 
and the more perfect the supervision the more rapid and perfect 
the results. Much more is being done in this direction by the 
Acting Visitors than was formerly attempted; but persons em- 
ployed in the active work of professional life, or ordinary business 
vocations, have not the time to spare which might profitably be 
given to this work. There is enough labor of this kind to be done 
in our schools throughout the town to occupy the whole time of 
one person. Such an amount of labor is found essential to the 
successful working of schools in other places. If a suitable per- 
son could be found, to whom this whole matter could be commit- 
ted, together with the business of the district Committees, (under 
the supervision of the Board of School Visitors, or a Town Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose,) the town could well nigh 
afford to pay him a sufficient salary to secure his services from 
the amount which might be saved thereby to the town treasury. 

Groton. — S. S. Lamb and W. H. Potter, Acting Visitors. 

In the study of our own language, we meet with an unaccount- 
able deficiency. Not one scholar in ten, we fear, can, at gradua- 
tion from our country or small village schools, write a credit- 
able letter upon business or friendship — both legibly and gram- 
matically, with its punctuation, capitals, address, subscription 
and superscription,' such as would not make his teacher blush for 
his inaccuracies. This should not be. Text books are not want- 
ing. But the will to have it otherwise seems to be wanting, or at 
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least there is a tacit disbelief of the practicability of any fair 
degree of excellence, and this unbelief renders its attainment next 
to impossible. But we should count our common school system, 
glorious as we think it is, a virtual failure, if our pupils, when 
leaving school, cannot write their vernacular with facility. It is a 
first great step. Let us take it. What should we think of an 
apprentice serving his time, and yet, as a journeyman, deficient in 
the rudiments of his trade, in the ordinary handling of his tools. 
The reading and writing of our own language is fundamental, and 
affects the progress in every other study. 

We recommend that the town, by vote, direct all schools to 
close July 3d, and re-open September 1st. This would give a 
vacation in the warmest season, wlien schools are always thinly 
attended ; it would give uniformity, and prevent that confusion of 
the school year which complicates the accounts of certain districts, 
and perplexes the Selectmen in settling the bills of Committees. 

Hampton. — Rev. G. J. Tillotson, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Special commendation is due on account of the numerous visits 
to the several schools by parents and others, both in term time 
and at the closing examinations. In the winter term of one 
district there were twenty-five visitors during the term and an 
equal number at the close. In another district there were 
eighteen during the term and twenty at the final exercises. All 
the schools have received a good degree of this kind of attention 
and encouragement, both in the winter and the summer terms. 

Hartford. — Dr. E. K. Hunt, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers. — Our estimate of the value of education to our chil- 
dren having been illustrated in the noble structures which have 
been erected, will naturally be still more strikingly shown in the 
care we bestow upon the all-important matter of providing them 
with teachers ; and it is a cause for hearty congratulation, that 
we can still continue to commend, almost without qualification, 
the superior fitness for their position of those filling the office of 
instructors. No class of our citizens are to leave a deeper or 
more abiding impression upon the minds and hearts of the rising 
generation than these teachers ; and too much caution cannot be 
taken in their selection, too careful supervision given to their work, 
nor too hearty and earnest support accorded them when found 
suited to their position. Fathers and mothers should often visit 
the schools, and see for themselves that their children are receiv- 
ing sound instruction, that their precious time is being profitably 
employed, and wholesome moral principles inculcated. 

Too much has been sometimes required of scholars. Notwith- 
standing the many excellencies of our schools, and the ability and 
zeal of our teachers, there exists, we believe, one prominent error 
in their management, perhaps resulting in no small degree, if not 
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wholly, from their earnest desire that their pupils shall make rapid 
progress in their studies. This is the extreme length of lessons not 
unfrequently given, which are to be learned during the evening, 
after the labors and excitement of the day ought to have been 
concluded, and the mind needs rest rather than continued and 
prolonged study. These lessons, so far as they have been brought 
to the attention of this Board, are usually limited to the Arith- 
metic, where it is found that tasks requiring not less than 
three or four hours of hard labor are not unfrequently imposed, 
involving a most unreasonable amount of mere mechanical work, 
to say nothing of the mental effort required to understand the 
method to be pursued in solving correctly the intricate and puz- 
zling problems that are required to be performed. Due discretion 
also does not seem to be exercised in this respect — that lessons of 
the same length are given, as it regards pages, whether they con- 
sist of definitions, illustrative examples, or the miscellaneous prob- 
lems that are often, in great numbers, crowded into the last pages 
under certain rules. The teachers themselves are not always 
aware of the character of the lessons they require to be learned, 
nor of the time necessary to prepare them. A good teacher will 
prescribe no task, of the labor and difficulties appertaining to 
which she is not herself previously fully informed, and when 
assigning it, will adapt it wisely to the average capacities of her 
pupils, and the time given them to learn it. 

It is one of the most important duties of our Principals to super- 
vise this matter, and see that no teacher commits this grave error. 
Young and ambitious teachers too often forget that there are 
others equally ambitious with themselves, who have equal claims 
upon the time and minds of their pupils, and that they are pressed, 
as they go from room to room, and from task to task, throughout 
the school hours of every day, and that to add to these exhaust- 
ing labors the long, fatiguing and perplexing exercises for each 
evening, is going entirely beyond the strength and capacities of 
the pupil. The health, and due development of the organs and 
functions of the body during the period of childhood and youth, 
are of far greater consequence than the acquirement of knowledge. 
We intend to check, so far as in us lies, undue strain of the 
brain and nervous system and organs of sense, and such school 
regulations or practices as trench at all upon those hours that 
should each day be given to healthful out-door exercises and 
amusements. 

Music still holds its place in the schools, and in many respects 
is regarded as a valuable addition to our course. It is taught as 
thoroughly as any other branch, and as a means of mental culture is 
as useful as other studies, while it refines the mind, and is a source 
of social enjoyment second to no other. This study, as it is con- 
ducted, does not interfere at all with progress in other pursuits. 

Drawing is, in like manner, pursued systematically, and will 
doubtless prove of much practical value to those who faithfully 
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improve the opportunity now afforded for acquiring it. Its pur- 
suit is so conducted, that while it exercises and improves the per- 
ceptive faculties, it is, equally with other studies, a source of men- 
tal culture and growth. A certain amount of elementary knowl- 
edge in this branch might with propriety be required at this time 
as a condition for admission to the High School, as the law now 
recognizes its value, and requires that it be taught in all the public 
schools. It would prove a further incentive to faithful study, 
were the productions of pupils, and specimens of their progress, 
from time to time placed on exhibition for a few days in some 
public hall, that parents and others might witness the improvement 
of our children in this valuable acquirement, and learn something 
of the method of teaching which is pursued. The effect could 
hardly fail to be salutary. 

The German language, begun several years since as an experiment 
in the Brown School, there met with such success that it has been 
introduced into several others, and is now taught in the South and 
North Middle District Schools ; each of them being provided, as 
is the Brown School, with a native instructor in this department. 
It is faithfully and successfully taught in all these schools, the ad- 
vancement of many of the children being quite surprising ; and 
when we consider how extensively it is now used in our own 
country, in commercial and social life, and how constant and great 
is the communication becoming between this country and Ger- 
many, it may fairly be questioned whether it is not one of the most 
useful studies, in its practical aspects, pursued in our schools. If 
to this be added th,e fact that its acquirement opens up a treasure 
of knowledge to the scholar in the literature of Germany, the 
measure of its value is still further increased. To the mul- 
titude, however, its possession must be made a means of advanc- 
ing their chances for procuring a support, and to the German chil- 
dren themselves a means of retaining a knowledge of their mother 
tongue, while acquiring another language. This it accomplishes 
to a degree which satisfies the best judges of what is desirable 
among our German population, and furnishes, likewise, an excep- 
tionally favorable opportunity to our own children for acquiring 
a knowledge of it. 

It is understood by all, that none of these special studies are 
pursued to the extent of interfering with the study of those fun- 
damental branches always taught in our public schools ; none of 
which are curtailed, or less thoroughly taught, in consequence of 
their introduction. 

A course of study has been established for the German as well 
as the English departments during the past year, which secures 
like books and equivalent progress in all our schools where the 
language is taught. As a consequence, the changes in residence 
from one district to another, as is not unfrequent, will be no longer 
attended with expense, nor with serious interruption to the pro- 
gress of pupils. 
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The Pearl Street Evening School, P. H. Pearl, Principal, opened 
Nov. 10th, 1873, and closed Feb. 27th, 1874, a term of sixteen 
weeks, seventy-five sessions. There were present at the opening 
69 males, 1 4 females ; total 83. The average enrollment was about 
150. New scholars were enrolled nearly every week, thus supply- 
ing the places of those discontinuing attendance. Many attended 
very regularly, one pupil being absent only five sessions. The im- 
provement was very noticeable, and the deportment excellent. 
The branches taught were Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling and 
Writing. The pupils of the lower room chiefly devoted their 
attention to Arithmetic, while in the upper room Heading and 
Spelling were the principal branches. Instruction in Writing was 
given two evenings each week. The greatest number present at 
any one session was 134, the smallest number, 29. 

The Morgan Street Evening School, which has always been in 
charge of Mr. F. F. Barrows, continues to prosper, as will appear 
from the accompanying report : 

"The Morgan Street Evening School was opened November 3d, 
and was continued for four months, holding three alternate ses- 
sions weekly. The whole number enrolled was, males 179, females 
66; total 245. The average attendance was 75. The average 
age was about 16 years. Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, 
and Language were the branches taught, especial prominence 
being given to the first two. There was also one class of young 
men in Book-keeping by single entry. About one hundred attended 
quite regularly, and made very satisfactory progress." 

Neglected Children. — Too many of our children are now grow- 
ing up in ignorance, too many are becoming corrupt and vicious, 
under the constant influence of bad examples, in spite of all the 
counteracting agencies, numerous and powerful as they are, that 
are now employed; certain to become in a few years, if not 
checked in their downward course, the enemies of public order, 
the inmates of our penal institutions, and a life-long charge upon 
the public treasury. Our schools are doing much for the moral 
and educational interests of the rising generation, as also our 
churches and Sunday schools, and a largely preponderating and 
healthy public sentiment ; yet all these agencies need to be main- 
tained in more than wonted efficiency to accomplish all that the 
Christian and philanthropist may reasonably desire. 

The High School occupies the position, practically, with refer- 
ence to the Public Schools, somewhat as does the governor to the 
movements of the steam engine ; giving steadiness, precision and 
efficiency, both to the power applied and the machinery by means 
of which it produces its effects. Though our schools are organ- 
ized and conducted wholly with the purpose to supply our entire 
juvenile population, between certain ages, with a good common 
school education, it is found that in all of them both teachers and 
scholars keep it constantly in view, and regulate the standard of 
scholarship, as well as many other things, by that which governs 
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at the High School. This feeling, while it does no harm to any, 
proves to be a powerful incentive to effort in all the older classes, 
and in many cases probably secures more satisfactory results than 
would otherwise be obtained. Its members are gradually increas- 
ing, this year showing larger accessions than ever before, thus 
proving that it enjoys the unabated confidence of the community. 
Says one of our Principals : " I do not think it possible, as things 
are, to attach too much importance to the High School candidates' 
examinations. If there were no High School at all, a similar im- 
partial examination would be of the greatest benefit to the Gram- 
mar schools. It is extremely fortunate that the High School gives 
us such a test, at once most thorough and impartial." 

Huntington. — Dr. G. A. Shelton, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Permanent Teachers. — The improvement in the schools was 
most marked where well tried teachers had been continued 
throughout the year. The advantages gained by continuing good 
teachers from term to term are evident. Six of our twelve dis- 
tricts retained their teachers .through the year, and seven are to 
do so the coming year, while four others employ those already 
well proved. 

Uniform Terms of Schools have been maintained in nearly all 
the districts by the arrangement of the Visitors, and to their great 
convenience, viz : a winter term of 20 weeks, to begin hereafter 
the third Monday of September, and a summer term of 16 weeks, 
to begin the third Monday of March. 

The semi-monthly report from each school to the Acting Visi- 
tor have been continued through the year, and have done much to 
increase the average attendance. This has ranged from 51.6 to 
87.8 per cent, in the several districts, and for the entire town 
has been 72.0, a gain of 11.5 per cent, over the previous year. 

Increase of interest in the schools is shown by the greatly in- 
creased number of visitors, which exceeded the number of any 
former year. This is an encouraging sign. When parents and 
friends thus acquaint themselves with the working of our schools, 
we shall see an increasing interest among the pupils and a mani- 
fest ericouragment of the teachers. 

Mansfield. — Rev. M. C. Welch, Acting Visitor. 

A Question Settled. — A controversy arose in one district con- 
cerning the location of the school. The action of the Board of 
Visitors, condemning the school house, was met by the district 
Committee with attempts to get a vote of the district to repair the 
building. These attempts failing, and no measures being taken 
to open a school elsewhere, the Board voted, December 1st, to in- 
struct the Acting Visitors to open the school in accordance with 
section 67 of the school law. In the spring the district Com- 
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mittee voluntarily signified his wish that the Board would take 
the same action for the summer term. 

The school house having been condemned by the Board of Visi- 
tors, it seemed to them that that provision of the law which re- 
quired the school to be opened in the school house of the district 
was not binding in this case. In this opinion they were supported 
by the opinion of the Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, that under the circumstances the district could be considered 
as having no school house. 

The district Committee were not satisfied with this action of 
the Board in opening the school elsewhere than at the condemned 
school house, and, before the end of the winter term, applied to the 
Superior Court to have an injunction laid upon the authorities to 
restrain them from drawing the school money out of the treasury 
for that school. The Court granted an injunction till a hearing 
of both parties could be had. Upon hearing the case the Court 
decided that the injunction be removed, without cost to either 
party, giving these reasons for the decision : 

" In this case it is apparent that if this school had not been set 
up, either by the Board of Visitors or the district, the interests of 
the children of the district must, have suffered. Although a por- 
tion of the district were not thereby accommodated, yet it is 
manifestly better that there should have been such a school than 
none at all, and probably no other one school would have accom- 
modated so large a portion of the district. The school house being 
condemned, the district in effect had no school house. The district 
refused to repair, and neglected to provide for a school in another 
place. Under the circumstances I think the Board were justified 
m opening a school at a place where a school had been kept for 
fifteen years last past. The action of the Board, it is true, did not 
conform strictly to the letter of the law, but in substance it cer- 
tainly was not contrary to the spirit of the law, and conformed as 
nearly as possible to the letter. The teacher, having served the 
public, should be paid, and it is not inequitable that payment 
should be made from the public fund provided for that purpose, 
especially as such payment will work no appreciable injury to the 
petitioners." 

District Committees. — The unremunerated and somewhat uncon- 
sidered services of district Committees deserve the recognition of 
the community. Very much of the success which our schools nttain 
depends upon their labors. The small help they receive from the 
districts 'and the few thanks they get give them little encourage- 
ment to continue in office longer than their "turn" calls on them 
to serve. It therefore may not be amiss for the Visitor to acknowl- 
edge how much he is indebted to them for the comfortable dis- 
charge of his duties, and to make a record of the great pains they 
have taken to secure good teachers. The community is not aware 
how much the successful running of the machinery of our school 
system is due to them. 
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TeacJiers for summer schools. — It is erroneously supposed that 
the schools do not need so good teachers for the summer as for the 
winter term. It is true that the schools are smaller in summer and 
have a larger proportion of children who are beginning their 
school education. But it is precisely at this first stage of educa- 
tion that a child needs a competent, well-trained, skillful teacher. 
The late Professor Agassiz is reported as having said : " The best 
teachers should initiate the studies and guide the early develop- 
ment of children." The mind of a child may be given a wrong 
twist, and be bent out of shape for life. Its intellectual strength 
and power of perception may be fixed by the methods of instruc- 
tion emploved in the earlier years of study. Its mental habits 
certainly will be determined by this early instruction. The best 
teacher will make that to be easy and pleasant which the un- 
practiced teacher will make hard and distasteful. It might almost 
be said : "To know how to use the mind is more useful than the 
mind itself." This ability is one of the highest results of 
education. It is something which needs to be kept in view in the 
earliest instruction. To train the mind to right methods at the 
start is to help its progress and success in after years. But only 
the best teachers are competent to do this. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is a matter of indifference whether the teacher at this 
stage be well trained or not. If there must be an unpracticed 
teacher, let such a one be put in charge of pupils who are well 
along in their studies, and whose mental habits have already been 
rightly formed. They will not suffer so much for the want of 
good methods of instruction. But such a deficiency in a teacher 
of young children may work irreparable mischief. 

Hence a common school education should not be regarded as 
sufficient to qualify one for the position of teacher. Some of our 
best teachers have, indeed, never attended any other than a dis- 
trict school. But the best of these have acquired their skill in a 
long course of teaching, which has been an invaluable schooling 
to themselves. Occasionally, too, a young teacher, fresh from the 
common schools, will be found to have such a natural gift for in- 
struction as overbalances many obvious deficiencies. Notwith- 
standing all this, teaching is an art to be learned with much 
painstaking and devotion. And now that opportunity to learn 
this art can be had outside the school room, it is a proper 
question whether the most suitable and economical method is to 
train teachers in our schools. It is not the best thing for a school 
to put over it one who has taken no time to acquaint himself 
with the best methods of teaching. A Sheridan may become a 
finished debater by practice in the House of Parliament, without 
injury to listeners or the public. But a school suffers in the pro- 
cess of training an unskilled teacher. A faulty method, one which 
reverses the natural laws of development, or creates a distaste for 
study and the acquisition of knowledge, defeats the very object of 
education. That object is to broaden and elevate the mind by 
the acquisition of knowledge, and to give some training for the 
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special work of life. Whether that shall be attained or sacri- 
ficed depends very much on the method of instruction. 

A person just starting in the work of teaching cannot spend a 
year or two more profitably than in attending our Normal School, 
or some similar institution. The skill and method acquired in such 
an institution are among the tools of the trade. With such facili- 
ties for acquiring a correct method, it may, with no injustice, be 
required that the schools shall not suffer for want of right methods 
of instruction. The method employed may simply endeavor to 
cram the mind with results; instead of seeking to awaken and 
stimulate it by a sagacious guidance. This is the result of teach- 
ing with slavish dependence upon the text book. To hear a reci- 
tation book in hand, eyes on the book, and finger on the question, 
the class meanwhile reciting haphazard, as any scholar may guess 
he knows, can only result in encouraging vicious mental habits, 
and giving the pupils small respect for the genius of the school 
room. It would be an immense gain in method if teachers would 
seek a larger freedom from bondage to the text book. This is ab- 
solutely necessary in any attempt to adapt the teaching to the in- 
dividual needs of the pupils, and to draw out their latent powers, 
the doing of which is the elementary idea of education. The pu- 
pil's mind is not a bottle to be filled. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge is not the end, but only the means to an end higher than 
itself. A great fault of immature inexperienced teaching is that 
it proceeds on the assumption that a teacher's chief function is to 
hear recitations. If with book in hand the teacher sees that the 
lesson is correctly recited, that is considered all that is necessary to 
good teaching ; whereas the art of teaching consists jn seeing to 
it that this process of acquiring knowledge is, in each case, most 
happily working out the high ends of education, — the broadening 
and elevating of the mind, and the giving to it also of some train- 
ing for the special work of life. It is a positive loss to any com- 
munity to have these ends of education sacrificed to a false econ- 
omy. Especially is it a greater loss than is commonly supposed, 
to treat the summer school, or school of young scholars, as if little 
consequence depended on the teaching, and* as if this were the 
end of the school year which might be scrimped with least disad- 
vantage. 

Meriden. — Dr. C. H. S. Davis and Rev. A. Norwood, Acting 
Visitors. 

Plus Ultra. — To keep up the standard of the schools to the 
standard of former years is not the full measure of our duty. On 
the contrary, it is the duty of every community, and of every in- 
dividual, to strive to improve the condition and promote the 
efficiency and usefulness of their means of popular instruction and 
improvement. Moreover, the increase of knowledge, the facilities 
afforded for its dissemination, the impulse communicated to every 
department of human affairs by bringing the newly-discovered 
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principles of science to aid in the attainment of practical results, 
revolutionizing society and the world, demand for the rising gen- 
eration, in order that it may be qualified to discharge the duties 
soon to devolve upon it, a more thorough system of instruction 
and training, and better opportunities than were enjoyed by that 
which preceded it. The older persons, who remember to have 
seen a Spanish dollar, with its two pillars representing the two 
mountains on the opposite sides of the Strait of Gibraltar, called 
the pillars of Hercules, may not all be aware that before the dis- 
covery of America and its mines of precious metals, the motto 
over the pillars was, ne plus ultra — nothing more beyond. By the 
adventurous energy of Columbus, that stereotyped declaration of 
ages was proved a lie. There is no such forbidding barrier to dis- 
covery and progress in knowledge. There are no pillars of past 
and present attainments over which is inscribed, " Thus far you may 
go and no farther." Each succeeding year opens new opportu- 
nities. Centuries ago, Socrates, the noblest of the sages of Greece, 
uttered words whose deep meaning we do well to ponder. They 
show the exalted position of the school, and the dignity of the 
teacher's profession. He says : " The true government of a 
nation must begin with the education of the child, and it is far 
higher and better to form men to be virtuous citizens and en- 
lightened rulers than to be one's self the chief of state." 

The Primary Schools^ where the foundation of future character 
and excellence is to be laid, are really the most important in our 
system of education. In the instruction of the children for whom 
these schools are especially designed, females are, with eminent 
propriety, exclusively employed. Here the plastic mind of the 
young child is to be moulded into such forms of mental and 
moral excellence as the patient love and gentle hand of woman 
alone can fashion ; here the affections 'are to be developed and 
rightly directed, the passions to be disciplined, the love for the 
beautiful in nature and in art to be first awakened, aud, in a word, 
such an influence to be exerted as will, in a great degree, determine 
the whole future character of those whose " unconscious tuition " 
is here carried on. To realize the best results from these schools, 
we need teachers of no ordinary character, who shall bring to 
their daily round of duty not only the requisite intellectual quali- 
fications, but also a heart full of sympathy with the young, a 
spirit of gentleness, patience and firmness, combined with a special 
adaptness to and a fondness for the great work assigned to them. 
What the mind acquires in its early stages will be rudimentary, 
but will furnish a rich native store for future thought, when the 
period of reflection sets in stronger and stronger. The roots of 
the sciences and literature and history should go down deep into 
the earliest years, so that the unconscious influence derived thence 
shall assist in moulding the taste, will and intellect, during the 
most plastic period of growth. Without this thorough assimila- 
tion with the whole intellectual being, later scientific and literary 
studies are likely to be barren. The plan of taking Primary 
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teachers, . who have been successful as such, and placing them by 
promotion in the Intermediate and Grammar schools, is, in our 
judgment, wrong. It would be better that the promotion should 
be just the reverse, should be downwards, if we may use the ex- 
pression ;• that is, the successful Grammar or Intermediate school 
teacher should be promoted to the Primary school. Successful 
teaching in a Piimary school requires not only the rarest, and 
therefore the highest order of talents, but it demands experience 
also. It requires a thorough acquaintance with the habits, 
thoughts, dispositions and needs of little children, which can be 
acquired only by long and constant intercourse with and a care- 
ful study of them. The selection of Primary teachers should be 
from among those who measure nearest to the requirements, and 
consequently from long-tried and experienced teachers. 

Much caution should be used in imposing tasks upon young 
pupils. The capacity and maturity of a child should be regarded. 
To require all children of seven years of age to commit lessons of 
the same length would be absurd, provided they had the same 
advantages. One child of seven years is as mature as another 
of ten. One child has the power of committing to memory ; 
another has not, to any great degree. The one that possesses this 
power may be far inferior to the other in intellect. A parrot can 
repeat what it hears said, without any reasoning powers. Many 
an intellectual child has become discouraged and disgusted with 
the school room by being overtaxed and puzzled. Teachers should 
use common sense in this matter, and not judge of their pupils' 
capacity by their own, which has been matured by long and care- 
ful teaching. 

Codperation with Teachers. — Schools are often injured by a 
want of union in the district. The institution which should be 
sacredly guarded from the approach of discord becomes the 
chosen arena of strife. The Committee is liked or opposed by 
each one, according to his position among the contending parties. 
The teacher he employs shares the same fate. He is a friend, or 
an enemy, before he begins. The scholars are poisoned at home 
by words of censure uttered against him, and come to regard him 
as one whom it is a merit to displease, and their duty to disobey. 
Some parents have a habit of taking their children out of school, 
on the plea that the teacher is not doing his work .well ; a step as 
unwise as it would be for a farmer to turn his cattle into the street, 
from an impression that his hay was not as good as in some 
previous year. With rare exceptions, such measures are dictated 
by passion, rather than wisdom ; by a regard for their $wn way, 
and by a great disregard for the good of the children, who are 
thus abused and defrauded of their rights, that through them the 
school may possibly be made to suffer. Such conduct is utterly 
inexcusable. When teachers have been engaged, and have en- 
tered upon their work, they should, so far as possible, be sustained 
by the sympathy and codperation of parents and the public. 
W hen dissatisfied persons, by severe criticism and discouraging 
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remarks, attempt to undermine a teacher's influence and reputa- 
tion, or, without intending it, pursue a course which is adapted to 
produce such a result, they little comprehend the mischief they 
occasion. It is not right that an upright and conscientious young 
lady or gentleman who undertakes to teach should . become a 
target for the whole neighborhood to shoot at. Reputation is too ■ 
valuable a treasure to be thus lightly assailed. But such a course 
is a still greater injury to the school itself It interferes with its 
discipline. It renders greater severity necessary in its control, 
and not unfrequently ruins a school that might otherwise be tol- 
erably successful. A real interest in a school will prompt its 
friends to a very different course, and especially will prevent the 
folly and wrong of injuring the children themselves by speaking 
in their presence against the teacher. When a teacher is engaged, 
all interested are morally bound to give him the support of their 
encouragement. It is desirable that parents should visit their 
schools, bat not simply to pick flaws and find fault, or to discover 
some peculiarity of appearance, or mode of teaching, to use the 
same to his disadvantage, because, perhaps, not the one of their 
choice, or not engaged by themselves or their party ; and if, in their 
opinion, there is necessity for improvement, it would be better to 
suggest it to the committee, and not spread it through the dis- 
trict. And no teacher should be dismissed and disgraced simply 
because some in the district, and consequently to some extent their 
children, are not in a condition to appreciate his services. 

Experience in Teaching. — The value of experience is not 
measured by its length. We are told, as a recommendation of a 
certain teacher, that he has had ten years' experience. But, we 
ask, has he had ten years' experience in the true meaning of the 
word, or has he merely floated with the current, mechanically 
doing to-day what he did yesterday, the same old thing over and 
over again, discarding no errors, adopting no improvement ? To 
many men, experience is like the stern-lights of a ship which illu- 
mine only the track it has passed. To the wise, experience is 
the mind's eye to look before and choose the right way. Roger 
Ascham, the author of the first, the best, and almost the only 
educational classic in our tongue, gives us the brightest example 
in his own practice, and the wisest precepts in his books. His ex- 
perience was so fruitful because it was enlightened by so much 
knowledge. He knew what Plato had to teach him concerning 
the principles of. his art ; he knew well what all the wise Greeks 
and Romans had said about education. Summing up the doctrine 
of experience, he says : " Surely long experience doth profit much, 
but most, and almost only, to him that is diligently instructed 
with precepts of well doing. Learning teacheth more in one year 
than experience in twenty. Every craft and science standetn in 
two things : in knowing of his craft, and working of his craft, — 
for perfect knowledge bringeth a man to perfect working." The 
same doctrine is implied in Chaucer's well-known verse, which 
paints the true teacher in nine happily chosen words : " Gladly 
would he learn, and gladly would he teach." 
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Reliance on Text Books. — A professional teacher will not ask 
a scholar how many States his old edition of the Geography says 
there are in the Union. Nor will the scholar be allowed to say 
that the District of Columbia is ten miles square. Ignorance of 
current events is less pardonable in a teacher than ignorance of 
established history. Good teaching is the communication of a 
mind overflowing with knowledge. Were this the standard, we 
should see less of that tame leaning on text books, which hampers 
teaching, as badly as a manuscript does an orator, in the delivery 
of a discourse upon an imperfectly mastered subject. We must 
have text books and use them. But they should not be made 
crutches for a weak mind. If any one depends upon the text 
book altogether, he is thirty-three centuries behind Job, whose ad- 
vice to his three friends, who set themselves up as teachers, was : 
" Ask now the beasts and they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of 
the air, and they shall tell thee ; or speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee." 
Such a teacher is twenty-eight centuries behind the wise man, who 
said : 6i Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, and be 
wise." 

Class Examinations. — These would be salutary in promoting 
industry, regularity, and consequently thoroughness. Such ex- 
aminations should be applied not only to promotions from grade 
to grade, but to the advance from class to class, and from study 
to study. They will therefore have no necessary relation to the 
end of a term or the end of a year, but only to the leaving of a 
study, and will occur at any time when a class is prepared for pro- 
motion. Obviously it is but just to both teacher and pupils that 
the class should be carefully examined, not for an hour, but for 
hours* and the fact ascertained, not whether the class as a whole, 
but whether each member of it, has so mastered the subject that 
he can with safety to his scholarship be allowed to advance. 
Teacher and Acting Visitor, or in his absence, the district Com- 
mittee, should share in such an examination, since to exclude the 
one might work injustice to teacher and pupils, and without the 
other the exercise would degenerate into a mere form. If the 
pupil stand the test, he should be promoted ; if not, he obviously 
should drop to the class below, there to review the study and 
make good his deficiency. 

Manners. — Teachers should improve every opportunity to in- 
culcate lessons of civility and courtesy. In the lower grades, 
especially, they should give frequent and minute directions re- 
specting the ordinary rules of politeness. The pupils should be 
taught that when a question is asked them, it shows a lack of good 
breeding to shake the head or to remain silent in their seats ; even 
if they are not able to answer it, they should rise, and remain 
standing until it has passed to another. They should receive 
some general directions respecting the manners of young persons 
in the presence of those who are older. They should be taught 
that well-bred persons do not laugh at mistakes. Their manners 
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in their intercourse with each other should receive the attention 
of the teacher. The position of the pupil in his seat, his move- 
ments in passing to and from the class, his posture in class or in 
his seat when called upon to recite, should receive the teacher's 
most careful scrutiny. All listless and lounging habits in the 
schoolroom indicate a careless spirit, which should be checked. 
The teacher should insist upon a posture at all times that ex- 
presses the respect that a pupil should feel for himself and his 
class-mates, as well as for his teacher. 

Great improvements have been made in the common school 
system within the last half century. It would be interesting and 
profitable to compare the school houses, the t ext books and the 
methods of teaching fifty years ago with those of the present 
day. But we think it would be more profitable to examine and 
see if there are not to-day some things in our common school 
system which will not bear criticism. Every school-tax payer in 
tne State is a stockholder, in a financial sense, in that immense 
enterprise known as the free-school system, and has a right, as 
such, to look for reasonable returns on his investment, and, in de- 
fault, to institute such inquiries, and endeavor to effect such 
changes and to apply such remedies as may seem expedient and 
necessary. There is an opinion very prevalent among educators 
that our schools are not accomplishing all that might reasonably 
be expected of them. Who first marked out the course of study 
which prevails in our schools, or what consideration led to its 
original adoption and subsequent tenacious retention, does not 
'appear. But if the author of this common-school curriculum 
were still living, a contemplation of its results would hardly in- 
duce him to come forth and claim the honor of his achievement. 
After having been well grounded in the elementary principles of 
learning taught — Orthography, Reading. Writing and Arithmetic 
— instead of spending so much of their time in studying and recit- 
ing verbatim from text books much that can have no practical 
bearing on their calling in after life, and much of which is soon 
forgotten after their school days, would it not be better, nay, 
would it not be considered indispensable, that every child should 
be so far initiated into a knowledge of those branches which can- 
not fail to be of use in after life ? They should understand the 
nature of the air they breathe, its composition ; the nature of 
water and its relations to all life. They should have a knowledge 
of the chemical, composition of their own bodies, and their 
relation to the elements by which they are surrounded. It should 
be the object of education, not only to prepare children and youth 
for the discharge of the duties of life, but to inspire them to 
have some laudable object of pursuit in view, to which their at- 
tention should be constantly directed, and which would render 
them valuable members of society. Very many gf the boys whose 
highest and last education is received at our Grammar schools 
are destined to the mechanic arts. Should they not in these 
schools make some preparation for this vocation in life? Ought 
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they not to be taught the elements of mechanics, the mechanical 
powers]; how the inclined plane, how wedges, and levers, and 
wheels, and pulleys and ropes act? Ought they not to be shown 
what a steam engine is, what pumps are, what the hydraulic press 
is, and how they act ? Ought they not to have some knowledge 
of capillary attraction, the elements of plant-food, the ingredients 
of soils, and the chemical processes of production ? Also, of mines 
and, mining, of volcanos, and of coal, of rocks and soils, of 
precious stones and building stones, of metals for roofing and 
sheathing, of alloying and coining, of smoke and steam and 
clouds and gases, of dyeing and tanning, of brewing and dis- 
tilling, of ventilation and a multitude of other processes and arts 
which may be of practical use to many in after life ? Would it 
not be an advantage of much importance in our schools, for 
teachers more generally and fully to instruct their pupils on sub- 
jects relating to civil polity, embracing particularly the nature of 
our governments, national and state ; their peculiar organization, 
and their several departments and mutual relations ? Geology, 
also, which unfolds 90 many of the wonders of creation, and re- 
veals to us so much of the Maker's power and wisdom at every 
step we take upon the earth; Botany, which opens the eye to 
such an infinitude of beauty, before unappreciated, which has 
so much usefulness, and which encourages habits and tastes so 
promotive of health and happiness; Zoology, which makes us 
iamiliar with the animal kingdom and supplies the mind with un- 
failing resources, wherever and however it may be situated ; these, 
certainly, should find a place in the school course. Nor should 
Astronomy remain the dry, useless branch it now is, but it should 
be made a fascination, and the pupils be led never to look on the 
evening sky without a lively feeling that it indeed declares " the 
glory of God," nor without the ability as well as eagerness to 
make the dullest eye see how ** the firmament showeth His handi- 
work." Let these sciences be taught with the thoroughness and 
enthusiasm with which Mathematics and other English branches 
now are, and our schools will furnish an English education of far 
higher quality than ever before. 

Our school teachers need the spur and inspiration of these new 
studies. Many a teacher, after acquiring the prescribed preliminary 
knowledge requisite for obtaining a license, finds that there is no 
necessity for further effort, unless, for reasons outside the demands 
of the school room, she chooses to exert herself. More than one- 
half of the teachers in the State have been spending their time for 
years upon Orthography, Reading and Arithmetic, living and mov- 
ing and having their intellectual being, as teachers, in the spell- 
ing-book, primer and reader, and the rudiments of numbers 
and calculations, until the minds of both pupils and teachers 
slip over smooth, familiar pages almost without a gleam of con- 
scious thought or intelligence ; and this state of things has come 
to be accepted and acquiesced in by the community, in a helpless 
kind of way, as a sort of dreary necessity from which there is no 
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rights of the citizens. It. is said that the school districts are 
miniature democracies, where the people are accustomed to do 
their business in their own way, and that any interference is an 
impertinence and an offense ; and that here they are trained to 
exercise the rights and discharge the duties of free men in other 
and higher spheres. This objection, if well founded, is a serious 
one, and should not be treated lightly. Let us examine it. What, 
then, is the school district, and what are its powers ? The dis- 
trict is a portion of the territory of the town, with the inhabi- 
tants thereon, defined by metes and bounds, created by a vote of 
the town, and liable to be abolished at any time, in like manner. 
It has the power, under certain statute restrictions, to locate, 
build, and keep in repair, a suitable school house for the use of 
the school, maintained by the town within its limits, and for this 
purpose may lay a tax on the property and polls of its members. 
It may choose a committee of one or more members to carry out 
the above named powers, and also to act as the agent of the 
town in hiring teachers and procuring fuel for the school. And 
here its powers and duties end. Except in the sole matter of 
building and maintaining a school house, it has no independent 
power ; and even in this particular there is no option— for, if the 
district neglect or refuse to act, the town will provide the house 
and tax the people of the district. In all other respects the dis- 
trict is only the agent of the town. The teacher is the servant of 
the town, paid by it, and subject to its control. The statute ob- 
ligation of maintaining the school rests upon the town alone. 

Thus it appears that the district is only a " quasi corporation " 
of the feeblest and most limited powers ; and its lease of life for 
the exercise even of these is a lease at will, liable to be terminated 
at any moment. In the language of the Supreme Court, it is ' fc a 
corporation not only limited in its powers, but also of precarious 
existence." It has no political functions or rights whatever ; it 
affords the smallest possible field for the "transaction of the 
people's business in their own way," and none at all for the exer- 
cise of political rights preparatory to a broader field. For the ex- 
ercise of such rights we must look to the town. This is indeed a 
true democracy. It is the unit of our political system. All be- 
low the town is fractional and incomplete ; and all above — the 
county, state, and nation — are but multiples of this. Its citizens 
are a true u corporation and body politic," and as such are clothed 
with important powers. They choose representatives, state and 
national, selectmen, assessors, constables, collectors and school 
committees; raise money by taxation for building roads, for 
maintaining the poor and supporting schools, and in open meet- 
ing, by " voice and vote " decide upon questions of municipal 
concern. In our opinion, the whole machinery of our district 
system should be abolished. It is a wheel within a wheel, useless 
for all practical purposes but to do evil. It furnishes the medium 
through which every district may be made the center of strife 
and contention by all such persons as are naturally inclined to be 
selfish, dictatorial or fault-finding. 
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We have had recently a practical example of some of the evils 
of the district system. In one district a school meeting was not 
called until the week previous to the beginning- of the fall term. 
The consequence was a teacher was not procured until after the 
other schools had opened. In another district, through an in- 
formality, the district meeting which had been called was illegal, 
and the Board of School Visitors had to be petitioned to appoint 
a Committee, and the consequence was the school did not begin 
until three weeks after the other schools had opened. In a third 
district the Committee was not informed by the district clerk that 
he had been appointed uutil near the close of the vacation, and 
when he had found a teacher she failed to pass the examination, 
and it was only by accident that a teacher was procured in time 
to have school begin in season. In a fourth district, one of the 
largest in Meriden, the teacher did not present himself for ex- 
amination until Saturday afternoon — and the school was to be- 
gin the following -Monday — although he had been notified when 
to appear for examination. He failed to pass the examination, 
and the five departments in the building had to begin without a 
Principal. 

As we remarked two years ago, " of all experimenting, the 
most needless, costly and fruitless, and yet the most common, is 
the practice of changing teachers annually, or even twice a year. 
And yet not a few district Committees, from mere whim, or pique, 
or more often from open nepotism, practice a system of change of 
teachers, which introduces confusion, waste, weakness, discourage- 
ment, and often retrogression, in the place of system, economy, 
efficiency and progress. This is the prolific source of most serious 
defects now hindering the usefulness of our schools. What would 
be the effect of a semi-annual change of clerks and book-keepers 
in our mercantile establishments, or of agents and overseers in 
our manufactories, or of financiers in our banks? It has long 
been a conceded point among successful teachers, that a second 
term in the same school is worth at least one-third more than the 
first. The school room is the most unfortunate place for those 
experiments which " rotation in office " must here involve, entail- 
ing a dead loss of more than thirty per cent, of the expenditures 
made for schools. There is no doubt, however, but that system 
will prevail in the end which furnishes the best education at the 
least cost; and let public sentiment advance as it has done for 
five years, and the district system will soon be abandoned." 

Object Teaching. — Of late years the subject of object lessons 
has received much attention at the hands of educators. It does 
not yet form a part of our schedule, but we have encouraged ex- 
ercises of this kind in some of our Primaries. Where they have 
been properly conducted they have proved of decided benefit. 
Its aim is to educate the mind through the medium of the senses. 
This part comprises two divisions, the first for development, the 
second for training. The end aimed at in the first is, to bring out 
into clear, distinct, and permanent ideas, those impressions which 
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are made upon the mind through the senses, and which are known 
as perceptions. It deals with them in their natural order, that is, 
in the order of the senses, seeing, tasting, smelling and hearing ; 
seeing first, then feeling, and so on. Having secured the ideas, 
and fixed them clearly and distinctly in the understanding, it 
furnishes, as a secondary consideration, the terms or words which 
embrace and distinguish them — it gives them their names. Here 
the first division ceases, and the • second, training, begins. The 
end it aims at is to elicit observation, to induce thought and in- 
quiry, and to apply what has been gained to ideas. Nature in- 
structs the child through the medium of the senses. Long before 
he knows that a word is the sign of an idea, he perceives that the 
sky is blue, and leaves are green, that the ball is round and the 
block is square. Let the school teacher take up the work at this 
point, placing the object, *or a representation of it, before the 
child as he gives the name, until the child, when the name is 
mentioned, will think of the object ; then wiir come size, form, 
color, structure, uses of each, until the pupil will not only learn 
something about the ten thousand objects which Nature has 
placed around him fbr his instruction, and which he sees every 
day, and becomes anxious to know about, but he will have been 
taught that which will be of far more value — the habits of ob- 
servation and comparison. No book, except the reading book, 
should be placed in the hands of the child in the Primary school, 
and that should be illustrated and explained until to the pupil, 
as he reads, the lesson shall become a panorama of new and 
pleasing ideas. The principles upon which object teaching de- 
pends are found in the nature and wants of the human mind. 
Words are not the original sources of our ideas. They have no 
power to excite for the first time in the mind ideas of which they 
are only the signs. The teacher makes a fatal mistake in his 
work who attempts to excite in the mind of his young pupil a 
knowledge of things abstract, or who attempts to excite any 
knowledge at all, primarily, by committing to memory mere 
words. It is not uncommon in our schools to hear young pupils 
reciting descriptions of things of which they have never had the 
most remote notion. The intelligent object teacher actually puts 
into the hands of his pupil the object of study. After ideas have 
been gained, names are given to them or their objects. Children 
will not learn until you can stimulate them to inquisitiveness. 
Knowledge is the result of search, not of mere reception. The 
mind is not a mere reservoir ; if so, teaching would be the method 
of pouring in. Teaching is leading and inciting the mind to exert 
itself The mind is enlarged and informed, as, obedient to the law of 
its own nature, it seeks knowledge. The findings are the result of 
intellectual effort. The teacher's occupation is to cultivate a thirst 
for knowledge and lead the mind in the right paths of search. 
Education is learning to think. 

Any method which can assist thought should be regarded. 
Rev. Warren Burton, the best American writer on the subject of 
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object teaching, says : " This is what we do, we grown-up and 
pretendedly grown- wiser people: we catch up the acting, looking, 
hearing, working and manufacturing, happy little creature, and 
clap him, together with twenties, thirties, forties or fifties .besides, 
into a wooden box, hardly in some instances large enough to hold 
them without jamming and hurting one against the other ; and 
fasten him upon a seat, out of the reach, of the many objects he 
has been in the midst of, and which he has been doing with as 
nature intended. Yes, there we fasten him, or permit our agent, 
the school committee or the school teacher, to do it ; and we 
make hira bend his neck and fix his eyes on a plain dry surface of 
paper. This he must not cut, fold, crumple, or variously shape, 
m the way of cultivating his manufacturing abilities. No ; he 
must look straight down on this metamorphosis of cotton. Were 
it but the rags out of which it came, many-shaped, many-hued, 
there would be something to hold the eye ; but what does he see 
now ? Words ! words ! words ! little black immovable images, 
which he cannot get his fingers under. What cares he for them? 
* * * In all common sense and true philosophy, this paper- 
deadening, ink-blinding delusion should be put away." It is re- 
freshing to see a teacher stepping aside for awhile from the dreary 
humdrum of ordinary book- teaching, and infusing into her school 
the fullness of a soul made earnest and aspiring by a right con- 
ception of the object of study. A child that can learn the mul- 
tiplication table can also be taught the distinguishing features of 
the different shade-trees in our streets, or the habits of the birds 
that sing about the door, and of the colors of the flowers. Dur- 
ing a visit to one of our Primaries, we heard a teacher ask: 
" How many scholars saw the sunset last evening ? " Thirty lit- 
tle hands were up at once. " How many think it was beautiful ? " 
The same number of hands up again. " What made it beautiful ? " 
Only one timid* hand up, that of a little girl, who answers, 
" Pretty colors." " What were some pretty colors ? " This gave 
rise to a variety of answers, "Red," "Yellow," "Blue," "Purple," 
and one sober little fellow said, " Green." This answer caused a 
little merriment among the rest of the children, but the teacher 
explained that the sober boy had made the best use of his eyes, 
for green tints were often seen in sunset clouds by sharp eyes. 
This is but an illustration of the methods adopted by teachers 
who are awake to the wealth of beauty and wisdom that lies 
everywhere around us. Conversational teaching has ever been 
regarded by the most eminent educators as the most appropriate 
and effective mode of proceeding in early education. It was so 
peculiarly the method of Socrates that it is known by his name. 
It was recommended and illustrated by Rosseau, and by Miss 
Edgeworth; and Pestalozzi and Fellenberg made it their chief 
instrument of instruction. Dr. Franklin has told us in his auto- 
biography how his father made use of it in the education of his 
children. This is the way that Plato taught in the academy, as 
Roger Ascham taught the classics Without books, and as Agassiz 
taught the pupils in his Museum. 
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Ventilation and Health. — There is no more startling fact con- 
nected with our public schools than the want of physical vigor in 
the youth of our cities. This has for some time attracted the at- 
tention of physicians and the friends of education in every part 
of the country. Mental culture is receiving too exclusive atten- 
tion, to the neglect of the physical. The importance of a vigor- 
ous and sound body is now duly appreciated. Children 'are being 
too tenderly educated, forced too much like hot-house plants, both 
at home and at school They are often crowded into over heated, 
unventilated rooms. Too small a portion of their time is spent in 
exercise in the bracing and invigorating air. The brain is being 
developed at the expense of muscle. This is alarmingly true. 
Instead of diminishing the amount of study in school, there is a 
tendency constantly to increase it. Something new is being added 
every year. Children are sent to school too young; confined 
there too many hours in the day. The school house is rightly 
New England's boast, but it should not rob the cradle. Too 
many a child who ought to be out in the open air, expanding its 
lungs, drinking in health and strength to brain and limb, is con- 
demned to sit in stocks five or six hours a day, in some hot, 
stifling school room ; learning unmeaning letters, when he should 
be learning things; and acquiring a dislike for study which will 
tell badly on future progress. We who are in middle life talk 
mnch of the pleasures of happy childhood ; but the true historian 
of that era would portray the pains, as well as the pleasures, in- 
cident thereto. Five or six hours a day pent up in a heated 
school room, on a hard seat, with feet scarcely touching the floor, 
with legs benumbed and shoulders bent, longing for free air and 
free motion, has something of prison reality as well as poetry in 
it, and 'tis distance lends enchantment to such a scene. Forced 
growth is always unhealthy growth. Forced cabbage heads 
are tasteless things ; forced children's heads are apt to prove 
still more senseless affairs. The old law of nature, demanding a 
time for everything, still holds sway over matter and mind ; and 
physical education, begun in childhood in the open air, is worth 
more than all the gymnasiums that modern Athenians have yet 
invented. 

Teachers cannot give too much attention to the ventilation of 
their school rooms. We breathe about a cubic foot of air a 
minute, and the exhaled breath contains about one hundred times 
the amount of carbonic acid that there is in common air ; the 
breath of one person will saturate a constant supply of twenty- 
five cubic feet a minute, with double the quantity of carbonic 
acid that is contained in pure air. Add to this the exhalations 
from the surface of the body, and it will be seen that a constant 
supply of thirty feet a minute for each occupant of a room is 
none too much. The room should contain cubic feet sufficient to 
afford at least twenty cubic feet of air per minute to each person 
for one hour. Re-breathed air is one of the surest producers of 
disease, and it is probably the greatest agent of evil in inducing 
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and rendering fatal pulmonary affections. When a child is 
steadily and unremittingly immersed in a vitiated air, life is 
poisoned at the very source and spring of vital activity. The 
pupil, if of sensitive organization, may be troubled with nausea, 
dizziness, or headache, and compelled to lose the benefit of the 
school. 

Every school room should be supplied with a thermometer, 
which should never be allowed to be lower than sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit, nor higher than seventy-five — sixty-eight or seventy 
being the temperature desired. 

New Britain. — Charles Northend, Acting Visitor. 

Union of Districts. — At a legal meeting of the voters of the 
town, on the 13th of October, 1873, it was voted to consolidate the 
several districts and to place the same under the care of a Board 
of Education, to be composed of twelve members. The act of con- 
solidation has met with the hearty approval of most of our 
citizens, and there is no desire to return to the old district 
system. 

Children in Manufactories. — The law strictly forbids the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years of age in any manufacturing or 
other business, unless they have attended a school for at least three 
months of the twelve next preceding the time of said employment. 
Personal inquiry and investigation have been employed to see that 
this excellent provision of the law was not violated. In a few 
cases the law had not been strictly observed, but in all such in- 
stances the services of the children were at once discontinued. A 
rigid enforcement of the law would subject the employer to a fine 
of one hundred dollars for every case of violation. It is believed 
that all our' manufacturers are willing to comply with the require- 
ments of the law. 

The elementary branches, and particularly Spelling, have not re- 
ceived their proper share of attention. Other studies have claimed 
attention, and many pupils have made good progress in some of the 
higher branches who were sadly deficient in Spelling. It is a mis- 
fortune for a pupil to leave our schools without the ability to spell 
well. While the importance of the higher branches is not to be 
disparaged, Reading, Spelling and Penmanship should not be sub- 
ordinated to any other branches. It is better to teach a few things 
thoroughly than many things imperfectly. 

Text Books. — There is in some cases a tendency to adhere too 
rigidly to the exact language of the text books, and, in one or two 
instances, teachers have been quite too exacting. It may be well 
that certain rules and formulas should be committed verbatim et 
literatim, but in ordinary recitations, if the pupil can give a clear 
and full answer or explanation in his own language, properly ex- 
pressed, it should be deemed quite satisfactory though differing 
from the phraseology of the text book. The true aim of the teacher 
should be to see that the pupil has a clear comprehension of the 
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subject rather than a mere memoriter knowledge of the words of 
the text. If the pupil has the correct idea, let him be encouraged 
to express it in his own language, provided it be properly done. 
Let the pupils be trained to think and investigate, and when they 
have gained an understanding of a subject, let them be encouraged 
to make known their ideas in their own language. 

Pupils too Young. — Our schools suffer from the attendance of 
many pupils under five years of age. Legally, parents have a 
right to send children at the age of four years, but it is no less an 
injury to the children than to the schools to send them thus early. 
It may be a matter of convenience for parents to have their children 
"out of the way" during five hours daily, but wise and judicious 
parents will ask " what is best " rather than what is " most 
convenient." It is olten the case that children sent so young 
acquire an insurmountable dislike of school before they are old 
enough to comprehend the object for which they are sent to 
school. It would be better for all concerned if the age for attend- 
ing school was limited to five or even six years. 

Too Early Withdrawal from School. — An error, quite as preva- 
lent as the preceding, is that of taking the children from school 
too soon. In too many instances pupils are allowed, if not required, 
to cease attendance upon school just as they reach the period when 
they are best able to appreciate the benefits of school and fully 
comprehend the branches taught. It is often time that two years 
after the pupil is 14 or 15 years of age are worth any six of the 
previous years. It is confidently believed that the best interests 
of all concerned would be greatly promoted if pupils were, at 
the outset, kept out of school one or two years later than now, 
and continued as much longer after they became members of the 
school. 

Truants. — Early in the year there was reason to believe that 
some pupils were liable to arrest under the truant act, and in 
accordance with the vote of the Board the police were specially 
requested to see that the law was enforced. Attention was given 
to the subject and good resulted therefrom; but the proper officials 
may still find on our streets those guilty of violating the law, and 
it is earnestly hoped that they will continue their vigilance and 
secure the prompt arrest of all offenders. A truant boy will be 
pretty sure to become a bad man and troublesome citizen. No 
community can afford to tolerate truancy. So long as provision is 
made in our towns for the education of all the youth within their 
limits, there should be the utmost vigilance used to secure punctual 
attendance upon the advantages provided. 

Parental Cooperation. — We can never raise our schools to the 
highest condition of usefulness without ready, constant and cheer- 
ful parental coSperation. Too many parents feel that their re- 
sponsibility ceases when they send their children to school. But 
this is a lamentable error. Parents and teachers should be co- 
workers in the great cause of education. It is true that most of 
the daily work, the actual teaching, must be performed by the in- 
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structor, but parents may, and should, do much to encourage and 
stimulate and assist both teachers and pupils. By sending their 
children seasonably and constantly, by visiting the school, by sus- 
taining the authority and discipline of the school, and by prompt 
and cheerful cooperation in many ways and at all times, they may 
prove very helpful to the teacher. If the Prussian maxim, so often 
quoted, " As is the teacher, so will be the school," is true, is it not 
equally true that "As are the parents so will be both teacher and 
school." If parents think the teacher errs in discipline, or fails to 
comprehend the peculiar temperament of their children, let them 
go to the teacher, and in the spirit of kindness, but not of dictation, 
make known their views and feelings. Or if they really feel that 
they have special cause for grievance, let them communicate with the 
proper school officers, rather than weaken the teacher's influence 
and impair the usefulness of the school by talking " about the 
streets." The best of teachers sometimes err, and some very good 
parents do the same. If the parent cannot properly control and 
discipline a single boy at home, ought he to ask for or expect per- 
fect discipline and faultless management on the part of the teacher 
who has fifty or more just such children as his, or even worse ? 

New Haven. — City District, H. M. Welch, President of Board 
of Education ; Horace Day, Secretary. 

Ungraded Schools. — As New Haven becomes more and more a 
manufacturing community, we add to our stable and permanent 
population a vagrant class who, saving nothing when work is plenty 
and prices remunerative, become dependent upon public or pri- 
vate charity the moment the factories diminish the hours of work 
and the numbers they employ. 

It is chiefly this class of parents who make ungraded schools a 
necessity. The heedlessness and shiftlessness of their daily life ex- 
tends to their children, and makes it almost impossible for the latter 
to become amenable to the rules and requirements of efficient public 
schools. Yet with scarce an exception these parents honestly desire 
an education for their children, only the desire is so feeble that it 
is useless to expect from them much beyond a passive acquiescence 
in what others may do for their children. 

The number of ungraded schools in the city is now three : one 
in Whiting street, and one in Fair Haven for truant, vagrant, or 
ungovernable boys, each under the care of a competent male 
teacher ; and one, with two able lady teachers, in Fair street, for 
girls and small boys who are necessarily irregular in their attend- 
ance, or who need a special discipline for the amendment of their 
conduct. In addition to the unquestionable good done to the 
children themselves by their compulsory attendance at these tru- 
ant schools, a large part of their value is found in deterring from 
truancy and other serious offences a considerable number who 
would become lawless except as they were restrained by their 
fears. It is gratifying to be able to say that a much more 
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considerable portion of the boys sent to the truant schools have 
reformed than was anticipated when the schools were established. 
While truancy and street vagrancy have been largely diminished, 
there is reason to apprehend that children in considerable numbers 
are employed in factories and stores contrary to law. The condi- 
tion of industry among us the past year has been such that many 
parents have been out of work, while their children were able to 
earn a pittance in such factories as were not affected by the gen- 
eral dullness of trade. It would have been cruel under such cir- 
cumstances to enforce roughly or even rigorously the law for 
school attendance. The Secretary of the Board, after consulting 
with the very competent State Agent, Mr. Potter, felt that a leni- 
ent interpretation of the law was demanded by the necessities of 
the case, and would be in accordance with the general sentiment 
of the community. With a return to better times, it would be a 
cruelty and a wrong to these hard-working children not to protect 
them in their right to a good elementary education, against either 
the avarice of the parent, or the carelessness, or indifference, or 
greed of the employer. 

Gaffe St. School. — Just after the breaking out of the late civil 
war, the liberality and noble philanthropy of the late Miss Mary 
Hillhouse and her associates erected an expensive school house on 
Goffe street for the benefit of the colored children of the city. 
The result of the war changed — and who will say unfairly or un- 
justly — the entire relation of the people of color to the State and 
to its other inhabitants. It made them citizens ; it opened to them 
all offices of honor and emolument ; it destroyed color. All were to 
be Americans alike. Whatever their descent, each was eligible to 
any of the State offices, from the lowest to the highest. By law, 
no discrimination could be made in the schools of Connecticut on 
account of race or color. The whole condition of things under 
which the colored school was built and confided to the wisdom of 
its able body of trustees had passed away. The school had been 
established lor the especial elevation of the colored people of New 
Haven. After the loss of half a million lives, the law stepped in 
and virtually said there are no longer any colored people in the 
State. It seemed then, as it seems now, to the Board, that no 
course was left them except to get rid of the school as quickly as 
possible. At first the most advanced scholars were transferred to 
the Dwight school, while the younger children, so far as practica- 
ble, were removed to any other schools that might be nearer their 
homes. This left, at the close of the year, but a small number of 
regular pupils in the school The Board, after full discussion of 
the subject, unanimously resolved to abandon the school at the 
end of the year just finished, and to provide for its few remaining 
scholars in strict accordance with the law of the State. 

Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

Duties of PriiicipaU. — Three years have now elapsed since a 
radical change was made in the mode of administration of school 
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duties by the Principals of the Grammar schools. Instead of con- 
fining the master of a school of six hundred pupils nearly all his 
time to the instruction of his highest class, consisting of some ten 
to twenty pupils, and the general supervision of his own school 
room, subject to frequent interruptions which often seriously de- 
minished his own work in this limited sphere, his duties now bring 
him into immediate official relations with every teacher and every 
pupil placed under his supervision. Moreover, ample time is given 
for him to test thoroughly the methods and results of their work ; 
to detect and correct errors ; to suggest improvements, impart in- 
struction, and enforce a prompt and faithful observance of all or- 
dinances of the Board and its officers. Nor is the opportunity for 
teaching classes diminished ; on the contrary, it is immensely in- 
creased. Instead of a single class of a dozen or a score of pupils, 
the Principal cannot do a better service? than in frequently teach- 
ing classes in the presence of their teachers, showing both teacher 
and pupils model methods of imparting instruction. 

In discipline, also, great gain is apparent. When, formerly, the 
teacher, shut up in her own room, could see the Principal only at 
considerable intervals of time, nor send for him without feeling 
that it would seriously interrupt him in his duties to his own 
classes, she was compelled to act according to her own judgment 
in all emergencies. Now she can readily confer with him in diffi- 
cult cases ; and besides, every pupil feels a more direct, personal 
responsibility to the Principal in consequence of his frequent visi- 
tation, and yields more ready obedience to the teacher. 

The progress of the classes in their studies is made more uni- 
form, to correspond with the " course of study " required. By 
stated examinations, in addition to daily inspection, the Principal 
is able to determine the degree of thoroughness of both teacher 
and pupil in their work. In short, the spirit and measure of effort 
in every room is more readily determined, and far greater unity 
and uniformity of action are secured than were possible by our 
former arrangement. Whether, under this system, the success 
shall be partial or complete, will depend largely upon the admin- 
istrative ability and fidelity of the Principals. No two will per- 
form their duties in precisely the same way, yet each may perform 
a good work. Which, on the whole, is preferable, must be deter- 
mined by an ultimate comparison. 

The Principal, like the mainspring of a watch, must be the mo- 
tive power of all the movements in the system which he controls. 
Neglect or remissness in him will reveal itself at all weak points, 
both in the work of teachers and pupils. A programme of daily 
and term duties, well devised, steadily and energetically exacted, 
is essential to secure the best results. A thorough knowledge of 
everything taught by or required of his teachers is indispensable 
to the Principal. Having him as an exemplar and guide, the 
teachers, as co-laborers, can hardly fail to catch his spirit and 
communicate the same to their pupils, which shall produce 
greater perfection in the working of our schools in every succes 
sive year. 
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Training Schools. — The primary object of these schools is, to 
prepare young ladies to fill vacancies occasioned by the withdrawal 
of teachers. The necessity of furnishing any considerable 
number of suitably qualified persons to fill vacancies, occurring 
with little or no premonition at any time during the year, not 
only imposed a heavy task upon the school oificers, but exposed 
the schools to imminent danger of serious interruption or total 
failure, by unexpected changes of teachers. A supply of compe- 
tent teachers from abroad would frequently be impracticable ; the 
number at home, capable and willing to fill positions on emergen- 
cies, must necessarily be limited. Nevertheless, a supply equal 
to the demand must be provided. 

The large number of young ladies connected with our High 
School, and other schools in the city, as pupils, suggested a source 
from which our wants might be supplied, provided they could re- 
ceive proper instruction and obtain some experience before assum- 
ing responsible positions as teachers. The thorough drill they re- 
ceive in the four years' High School course, in addition to their 
familiar acquaintance, as pupils, with the methods of teaching and 
conducting the schools of the lower grades, affords a most desira- 
ble preparation fpr the teacher's work. But they are young, and 
great caution is necessary in testing their capabilities and gradu- 
ally placing upon them the responsible duties of the school. 
Herein is the special work of the Training School. 
. The Principal or head of each Training School is chosen on ac- 
count of her special fitness for the position, which is determined 
by long and successful experience as a teacher in our schools. 
The school itself comprises the children of the district or neigh- 
borhood in which it happens to be located, and the pupils do not 
differ essentially from those found in other schools, of the primary 
and intermediate grades. The Principal has the general supervis- 
ion, and is made responsible both for the instruction of the chil- 
dren and the preparation of the young teachers for their vocation. 
She prepares the programme of studies and directs the general 
movements of the school ; assigns the duties of the teachers and 
places them in charge of the classes and rooms. Usually, two 
teachers are employed in the same room ; one, having more ex- 
perience, or greater capability, takes the duties of first or princi- 
pal teacher ; the other acts as assistant, performing lighter duties 
and observing the methods of teaching and government. In due 
time the latter, by degrees, assuming more of the labor and re- 
sponsibility of the room, becomes qualified to take the place of 
first teacher. 

The Principal, passing from room to room, observes carefully 
the habits of the teachers, their methods of teaching and disci- 
pline, notes their faults and suggests corrections, presents the 
best methods of conducting classes and securing good order, 
and aims to inspire them with an earnest desire to attain the high- 
est measure of success in their work. 

It is no part of our plan to give instruction to the young teach- 
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ers in studies which they may be required to teach. They are 
supposed to have received such an acquaintance with the branches 
to be taught, that only the best methods of presenting them will 
make study necessary on their part. But this becomes an indis- 
pensable part of their duty ; and the very process of studying 
how to illustrate, how to enable the pupil to gain a clear idea of 
the thing to be learned, will be a most profitable method of self- 
improvement on the part of the teacher. They are expected, how- 
ever, to read educational publications, and make themselves fa- 
miliar with whatever information will enable them to become more 
intelligent teachers. 

It is the practical work of the school room which is to be 
learned, — how to control, how to teach. Teaching is compara- 
tively easy ; government is the grand obstacle in the way of most 
young teachers, the occasion of more failures in school adminis- 
tration than all other causes combined. The lesson of govern- 
ment once learned, the road to success is not difficult. It is in 
this that the Training School furnishes especially efficient aid. 
The task of controlling is easily graduated by the Principal to the 
strength and capability of the beginner, and may be increased to 
any degree of difficulty that would be likely to occur in any other 
school. The Principal stands by her, in her early experience, to 
direct, encourage and sustain her, until she has gathered confi- 
dence in herself, and becomes capable of devising "ways and 
means " for her own independent action. This secured, her task 
is nearly completed and her early promotion to an appointment is 
assured. 

The Training School furnishes nearly all substitutes for teachers 
temporarily absent from the other schools. This is one reason for 
the employment of two teachers in a room. The more experi- 
enced one has an opportunity to test her efficiency in the place of 
a regular teacher ; the other learns what is her strength or weak- 
ness, in taking a temporary charge of the room in which she is ac- 
quainted with the methods of teaching and discipline. Upon the 
removal of a teacher by appointment to another school, it is essen- 
tial that her successor shall have some experience ; and great ad- 
vantage is gained both from the experience of the junior teacher 
and her acquaintance with the methods of performing the duties. 
Thus an uninterrupted system of management is preserved. 

The query naturally arises whether the children in these schools 
are as thoroughly taught and as well disciplined, under teachers 
so young and subject to frequent changes, as in the other schools. 
The answer is found in the two facts, (1) that all classes in the 
Training Schools, as in the others, are required to be kept on the 
" grade " demanded by the u scheme of studies," in all the branches 
taught : (2) that upon promotion of pupils to the Grammar 
schools, they almost invariably take their place in grades higher 
than those from which they were promoted. Many circumstances 
combine to secure good instruction. 1 . The Principal of the school 
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is made responsible for results. She is appointed to the position 
because of her former success and known capability as a teacher. 
It is her imperative duty to secure thorough instruction and effi- 
cient discipline. 2, The young teachers know that failure in their 
work implies loss of position ; that their success and consequent 
promotion depend upon the faithful and skillful performance of 
their duties. In no other schools are there stronger incentives to 
effort. 3. Much assistance is rendered in these schools by the 
second teacher of each room, which can never be given by a single 
teacher. To many children a little personal assistance is exceed- 
ingly beneficial. 4. If want of experience is regarded as a defect, 
it should be remembered that the experience of the Principal, ever 
ready to be applied where it is needed, will go far to remedy any 
deficiency of subordinates. 

A trial of this method of procuring teachers for our schools, last- 
ing thrdugh a period of nearly seven years, has revealed no serious 
objections ; on the contrary, it would be difficult to show how, by 
any other means less objectionable, the wants of our schools could 
have been so easily and so satisfactorily supplied. 

German-English School. — This school came under the direc- 
tion of the Board in 1870. The children are almost entirely of 
German parentage. Instruction is given in the German language 
one half of the day and in English the other. Pupils are not ad- 
mitted to this school for the purpose of learning the German lan- 
guage, as many suppose, but in the language of the Board, " that 
admission to the school be limited »to children whose knowledge 
of the English language is too imperfect to allow them to profit by 
the instruction of our other schools." When the pupils become 
sufficiently familiar with our language, they are transferred to 
other schools. 

Evening Schools. — The provision made by the Board of Edu- 
cation for the instruction of young men, during the long winter 
evenings, should no longer be regarded as an experiment. The 
interest of the pupils in their studies steadily increases, and their 
attendance becomes more regular each year. Every season reveals 
remarkable instances of improvement by individuals, who, from 
an entire inability to read and ignorance of figures, are able, at 
the close of the season, to read with considerable facility and to 
use numbers in business transactions with great advantage. To 
those young men who have failed to obtain an elementary educa- 
tion, either from their own neglect to improve opportunities offered, 
or from the misfortune of having no advantages for learning in 
early life, it is a great benefaction to have placed within their 
reach the means of recovering, in a degree, what would otherwise 
be an irretrievable and serious loss. Moreover, the increased busi- 
ness capability and intelligence of these individuals is no small 
gain to the whole community. And it is doubtful whether any 
provision made by the Board for public instruction confers more 
direct and practical good than that which furnishes the means of 
improvement to the members of this evening school 
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The following statement from the teacher who has had charge 
pf the school during the past two winters will furnish some items 
of interest : 

" The average attendance has been more regular than any pre- 
vious winter. There has been a larger number of the older class 
of men, and the attention they have given in their studies has 
shown that they were interested in the work. There are several 
who were not absent more than two evenings, from the time they 
entered till they left the school ; and one was present every even- 
ing till he left the city, a short time before the school closed. In- 
struction in English was given to those Germans who wished it. 
The class. who availed themselves of this were mostly men past 
twenty years of age, and there were no more regular or faithful 
scholars in the school than these. In the early part of the winter 
there are more applications than there is room for, while as spring 
approaches the attendance is very much diminished." 

The number of applicants for admission was nearly five hundred, 
during the season. On account of the limited accommodations, 
those coming after the school was organized were received only 
as vacancies occurred by the withdrawal of pupils. Many gained 
admission late, and some not at all. 

The attendance has been more regular than during previous 
years, as will be seen by comparison with former records. 

In 1871. 1872. 1874. 

The per cent, attendance was, 1st Term 71| 74* 86 

2d " 64 71* 80 

Average per cent, through the winter, 67* 73 83 

Ay. No. Registered. Av. Nightly Attendance. 

In 1871, 1st Term. 182 2d, 143 Both, 162* 1st Term, 130 2d, 92 Both, 111 

1872, " 184 " 117 " 150* " 137 " 82 " 104* 

1874, " 170 " 146 " 158 " 146 •• 98 " 122 

The Evening School for young women has not been so fully 
attended as during the previous season. While over one hun- 
dred names were enrolled, the average attendance, through the 
winter, did not exceed fifty. Yet the interest of those who did 
attend was very marked and satisfactory. Many of the young 
women came long distances, and in spite of storms and the sever- 
est cold weather, were rarely absent. Only ladies have been em- 
ployed as teachers, and their work has been well and faithfully 
performed. 

The Whiting Street Ungraded School consists mainly of boys 
sent from other schools for truancy and insubordinate conduct. 
The truant officers occasionally send in boys found vagrant on the 
streets, not connected with any school, without proper employ- 
ment. The school has also, during the year, a number of boys 
who come in voluntarily, whenever they fail to obtain employment. 
These are usually well-oehaved scholars, who appreciate the op- 
portunity to study and improve their time faithfully. The whole 
number of boys received into the school during the year, as re- 
ported, is 105. The number in attendance varies from twenty-five 
to fifty ; the larger number being present during the winter ses- 
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sion. The per cent, of attendance has been very good through 
the year for a school of such a character. We are greatly indebted 
to the Chief of Police for more efficient aid from truant officers 
than heretofore. The officers detailed for that purpose have done 
excellent service in following up cases reported from the schools. 
Mr Day, to whose oversight vagrant boys of school age were com- 
mitted by the Board, with the cooperation of the truant officer, 
has kept the streets, wharves and " loafers' resorts " unusually 
free, and has exerted a favorable influence in visiting and advis- 
ing with parents whose boys were in danger of being sent to the 
truant school. A much larger proportion of parents have sent 
their boys to the school than ever before, when " transfer tickets " 
have been forwarded to them. Parents now quite generally re- 
cognize the fact that the object of the Board is to cooperate with 
and aid them in restraining their children when they begin to lose 
control over them. Many expressions of gratitude have been 
uttered on account of assistance rendered, especially by mothers 
whose daily employment prevents them from bestowing that 
attention upon their children which should secure proper training. 

The new rules of the Board in relation to truancy nave greatly 
increased the efficiency of management of this difficult depart- 
ment. Only one provision is now needed to make the system 
complete. While a remedy is provided for truancy from all the 
graded schools, the penalty for the same transgression in the un- 
graded ones is weak and uncertain in its application. The statute 
of the State authorizes the City Court to send boys to the State 
Reform School for aggravated cases of truancy. Various other 
penalties have been tried hitherto, such as sentencing the truant 
to feed the stone crusher at West Rock, to confinement in the jail 
and almshouse ; but such punishments have been regarded as mani- 
festly objectionable under existing circumstances, and abandoned. 
There are objections, also, to sending boys to the State institution 
designed for the improvement of youthful criminal offenders ; and 
the unfrequent application of this penalty indicates that it cannot 
be employed as a sufficient remedy. Until more effectual means 
are provided to prevent truancy in the ungraded schools, encour- 
agement seems to be offered to a certain class of pupils in the 
graded schools to get transferred to the school where truancy may 
be practiced almost with impunity. • 

A thorough investigation of the causes, outside of the school, 
which form the habits and character of many of these truant 
boys, would suggest the propriety of providing a place where a 
proper " home training " can be exercised over them, apart from 
street temptations and the demoralizing influences of evil asso- 
ciates. Such a provision may be feasible in connection with the 
new " Town Farm " arrangement, and careful consideration should 
be given to this subject. 
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North Bradford. — (Northford Society,) Rev. Dr. D, H. Short, 
Acting Visitor. 

A Public Examination. — At the beginning of the year it was 
resolved that a public examination of all the schools in the Society 
should be held at the close of the winter term, and due notice 
thereof was given to all the teachers and schools. This examination 
was accordingly held, and the scholars showed greater proficiency 
in their studies than during any preceding term for many years. 
This plan of examinations we hope to follow up hereafter. 

The average attendance has somewhat improved, but is not 
yet what it ought to be. Many parents who would esteem it a 
hardship to give a dime for the improvement of the schools have 
actually forborne the use of dollars given by others. The amount 
of money thus virtually thrown away by the non-attendance of 
children upon the public schools throughout the State is enormous. 
The sum appropriated for schools by this town would equal $8.26 
for each child of school age. Supposing that each school was in 
session 30 weeks, and that every child attended every day of that 
time, the cost would be about 5£ cents a day for each child. 
Every day of absence is therefore equivalent to throwing away 
5£ cents. Not many children would refuse that amouut, if freely 
offered them. Multiplying this sum by the number of days of 
absence, we have a net loss for this Society for the year of over 
$3.60. 

But this loss of money is not the worst part of it. If the time 
of planting and sowing passes unimproved, no harvest can be 
reaped. Children growing up in ignorance and idleness, and 
without moral training, are preparing to become in their adult 
vears drones and pests of society, and they will probably cost the 
State tenfold more than would be paid for their schooling. 
Should we not look forward to see what is coming if this evil 
remains uncorrected ? 

The State has put it in the power of every parent, even the 
poorest, to give his children as good an education in the common 
branches as the richest can obtain. If the rich man can afford to 
neglect the bounty of the State by sending his children to private 
schools, — which are no better than the public schools ought to be 
and might be — the poor man can not afford to lose the privileges 
freely offered to his children. It is a question also whether any 
parent has the moral right to deprive his child of the opportunity 
to be educated. Had he apprenticed his child to any person to 
iearn some kind of business, would he have any right to retain the 
child week after week, except for actual sickness ? or to take him 
away day after day and employ him elsewhere, without the con- 
sent of his employer ? Until parents see to it that their children 
are promptly and regularly at school, very little improvement 
can be made in our schools. All our present efforts should there- 
fore be directed toward preventing, if possible, such wanton neg- 
lect of privileges, such shameful waste of the people's money, and 
such a prodigal throwing away of the only period for obtaining 
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education. We do not tolerate such neglect and waste elsewhere, 
and why should we in this, the most important interest of all ? 

Plainville. — Rev. A. E. Denison, Acting Visitor. 

A "New Departure" — The new school house was formally 
opened with appropriate dedication services in January, 1874, and 
"The Plainville Graded School" was immediately begun. We 
have now more scholars registered than ever before. The average 
attendance for the fall term was 194, against '115 the correspond- 
ing term the previous year; for the winter term 235 against 159 ; 
for the summer term 200 against 148; making for the year 210 
against 141, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. Since the Graded 
School was opened, a few scholars have attended from adjoining 
towns, and more may be expected in the future. The tuition 
paid by these people will be an acceptable addition to the income 
of the district. A new Principal has been employed, who is a 
college graduate, and more advanced studies can now be intro- 
duced. Our work for the training of the children of the town is 
now fairly laid out. Let all parents and all friends of education 
codperate with those who have the care of the schools in their 
effort to prevent the truancy, and to have all the children, espe- 
cially those between 8 and 1 4, attend school regularly. 

The visits of parents and others will also be welcome at the 
school room. A considerable number made their appearance 
during the winter and summer terms. 

Plymouth. — L. D. Baldwin, Acting Visitor. 

Endeavors to Increase Attendance. — The town, at the annual 
meeting in 1873, passed a vote instructing the Acting Visitor "to 
take efficient means to secure a more general attendance of the 
children in the schools, and to bring in those who are absent 
therefrom." The attempt to carry this vote into practical effort 
has added greatly to his labors, without a corresponding benefit 
to those for whom he has labored. The great difference between 
the number enumerated and the average attendance is owing 
more to the irregular attendance of those nominally attending 
than to those habitually absent. The number of days of school 
authorized by the town at4;he last meeting was 180. From the 
somewhat imperfect returns it appears that the 

Number of scholars attending 170 days or more was 70. 

between 150 and 170 days, 134. 
130 and 150 days, 145. 
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110 and 130 days, 94. 
90 and 110 days, 95. 
70 and 90 days, 88. 
50 and 70 days, 106. 
30 and 50 days, 143. 
10 and 30 days, 82. 
10 days, 22. 
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Number in school less than the legal term of 60 days, 299. 
The last number is made up mostly of young children and 
transient scholars, though quite a large proportion of the number 
should have been present the full time of 60 days. 

Bad as is the effect of a frequent change of teachers, the annual 
change of district Committees is hardly less injurious. The office 
is a thankless one, and men qualified to fill it do not care to be 
troubled with that attention to its duties which the welfare of 
the schools demands. Those Committees who are faithful and 
thorough ought to be fairly paid for the time actually spent in 
the interests of the schools. 

Reading. — Rev. S. G. Law, Acting Visitor. 

A High School Hecommended. — The establishment in this 
town of a Union Graded School of high character is especially 
desirable. - There are obvious objections to it in the increased 
taxation which would at first be necessary, and in the difficulty of 
sending some of the children a mile or two farther to school. 
But there would be great advantages which would counterbalance 
the disadvantages. The want of such a school is a serious loss 
both to the town and to individuals. Men of wealth who 
wish their children to be well educated will send them from home 
for that purpose. The annual expense of each pupil thus edu- 
cated is equal to, and even greater than, the whole annual expense 
of one of our schools. A small class of such scholars, if this 
expense were devoted to their education at home, would be 
almost sufficient to maintain an excellent graded school in our 
own town. Thus their education would be secured, and at the 
same time a great benefit would be conferred upon the whole 
community. 

But the rich are not the losers by want of such a school, for 
if they desire to give their children a good education they will do 
so, at whatever cost. It is their poorer, but perhaps equally 
intelligent and worthy fellow citizens, who lose the benefit for 
their children. What will be the natural effect of such a school 
upon the town? Will not persons of intelligence, whether 
wealthy or not, desire to go where they can obtain, at moderate 
cost, the best education for their children ? Will not this feeling 
hasten the returning current of intelligent population in place of 
the ever-departing stream which characterizes so many of our 
rural towns, and which is contemplated by every lover of his 
State and country with apprehension and regret ? 

It may be thought that no very thorough education is necessary 
for the pursuit of agriculture, and that this is an occupation 
important and honorable enough for ourselves and our children. 
It is, truly, an independent and honorable occupation. But it 
should go hand in hand with education, and will thrive best where 
education flourishes. Shall we be satisfied to drift back into 
the dark ages, and suffer these fair hills to become a mere wilder-* 
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ness of ill-kept farms ? Shall we continue to suffer so many of 
our choicest young men to seek other homes for want of the advan- 
tages which, to some extent, we might provide for them here ? 

Education may, indeed, thrive more luxuriantly in the richer 
soil of our cities and large towns. And so the weeds, as well as 
the good seed, grow more luxuriantly there. But sturdy and 
persevering efforts may bring forth good crops from compara- 
tively rocky and barren soil, as many of our New England hills 
can testify. If we hope to invite men of wealth and intelligence 
to come in, and to retain the flower of our own youth, must we 
not endeavor to do so, so far as possible, by keeping abreast of 
the age ? On the other hand, must we not continue to lose in 
opulation, wealth and intelligence, if we present no inducement 
or the wealthy and intelligent to come in, or for our more 
aspiring youth to remain ? 

More public spirit, and a deeper personal interest among the 
community at large in the cause of education, are especially desir- 
able. We are taught by holy writ, " Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also upon the things of others." 
Applying this principle to the matter in hand, we should take a 
lively interest, not only in the education of our children, but in 
the general cause of education throughout the town. It is the 
business of every man and woman to do the utmost to promote 
the cause of education. The question arises, then, what can we 
do ? The first thing of ail is to cultivate a more personal interest 
in it ourselves. One way in which increased interest may be 
both cultivated and manifested is the frequent visitation of the 
schools. This will not interrupt the duties of the school, but will 
stimulate the children to more patient, persevering and diligent 
study. They will see that their parents and friends consider 
their studies of some importance. Days of review and examina- 
tion, especially, should be remembered and observed in this 
manner. The offer of prizes may also stimulate interest. There 
must be some enthusiasm in pupils in order to ensure the greatest 
success, and that enthusiasm must begin in the community if it is 
to be imparted to the schools. 

Ridgkfield.t— Dr. W. S. Todd, Acting Visitor. 

Educational problems are to be the great questions of the times. 
Our laws are based upon the principle that the education of the 
masses is the bulwark of our free institutions ; " that wisdom and 
knowledge, as well as virtue, shall be diffused generally among 
the body of the people. " The object aimed at by the framers of 
the Free School Law was to provide the means for educating the 
children of those who can ill afford to do it themselves. By 
making the schools free, there is better opportunity for compelling 
the attendance of such, for it is well known that the poor are 
often negligent in regard to education. Such children growing 
up in ignorance form the most dangerous element in society, 
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drifting into crime and becoming the material upon which dema- 
gogues work. Just so far as children in this town remain away 
from school, and waste their time in idleness, so far the school 
law fails in its purpose. Let public opinion become convinced of 
the wisdom of the law, and determined to enforce it, and our 
schools will affect the classes designed to be especially benefitted. 
As it is now, the more intelligent are in school at the commence- 
ment of the term, while those who most need every possible day 
of schooling are absent. The law makes ample provision for the 
enforcement of the attendance and the punishment of continued 
neglect, and provides for the appointment of officers in each town 
to prosecute offenders. 

This town has paid the expenses of schools for this year. Four 
hundred and fifty-nine different children were registered. Of this 
number only 62^ per cent, have been present upon an average. 
This shows a loss of 37 £ per cent, of the expenditure of $4,068.44, 
which is <51,524.66. That is, $1,524.66 was expended for which 
'we had no adequate return. Of course, sickness and inclemency 
of the weather necessarily account for some of this loss, but only 
a small proportion. Children are suffered (not sent) to go to 
school when it is convenient and there is nothing to be done at 
home. The maximum number of scholars is not reached until the 
term is hair through, and by that time others are kept at home. 
This irregularity is the greatest evil in our schools. A day lost is 
never regained. The pupil who loses even a single recitation feels 
the effect of that loss an entire term. Scholars who enter one or 
two months after a school commence* might almost as well stay 
away entirely. They never get an intelligent hold of their studies, 
because they have no foundation upon which the superstructure 
can rest. 

Connecticut was once justly famed for its common schools, but 
for years her fair fame was dimmed. The cause has been attrib- 
uted to her school fund. It was said that men did not appreciate 
that which cost them nothing. It was not that, but the " penny 
wise and pound foolish" plan upon which schools were conducted. 
They became so poor that they were known as failures, and 
instead of making them better, men kept their children away and 
private schools sprung up. Ladies wishing light employment 
solicited patronage, and by petting the children became popular ; 
but the children made little true progress, and merely became 
possessors of a little superficial knowledge. A pseudo-aristocracy 
sprung up which regarded its children as too good for the district 
school, which was considered good enough only for the poor. 
In many places this is changed, and the public schools have 
become good enough for any child. Costly school houses have 
been erected, so that Connecticut has edifices consecrated to educa- 
tional purposes that cost $1 50,000 to $200,000, where the wealthi- 
est and the poorest can obtain a good education, even to prepara- 
tion either tor college or business. This should be the watchword 
for every town — schools for all, that shall make our children 
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good men and true women in every respect. Education is not a 
mere knowledge of reading, arithmetic, etc. ; it is developing the 
untaught into original thinkers, a leading out or drawing forth of 
the faculties of the mind. To do this, we must have as teachers, 
persons who have adopted teaching as a profession, and have 
fitted themselves for it. We cannot have good schools when we 
employ those who teach for want of some other employment more 
congenial to their tastes. When we look upon it as one of the 
highest employments in the world, we shall demand qualifications 
peculiar to it, as we do in every other position. But we cannot 

fet good teachers without adequate pay. Men and women must 
ave the promise of suitable pay before they will devote time and 
money to a proper preparation. We believe in large salaries and 
a high, uniform, and unvarying standard of requirement. For 
such an outlay we shall get adequate returns. Much of our 
school money is now wasted. Think of trying to hire a teacher 
to whom you intrust the development of your child's mind for 
less money than you would pay the ignorant maid who pares 
your potatoes and scrubs your floor, or the man who drives your 
oxen and follows your plow. The girl who could a few years ago 
be hired for six dollars now wants sixteen and many extras. 
The man who would work for seventy-five cents a day from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof, now wants two dol- 
lars and only ten hours of work. The minister who had $600 
salary now has $1200 or $1500. But we expect more of the 
teacher, — preparation, culture, high toned morality, and untiring 
energy. Nothing less will meet, or ought to meet, the demands 
of the times. But to get all this the teacher must be paid. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that anyone can teach. We have 
seen children come to the recitation seats and return from them 
in stolid indifference, without once showing one gleam of interest 
in their lessons. We have seen the scholars under a good teacher 
eager to catch new ideas, while their countenances were becoming 
luminous with thought and intelligence. To make the children 
intelligent, growing in knowledge and habits of original thinking, 
becoming fitted to take their places in useful positions in life, is 
worth any cost and every sacrifice. To do this let every parent 
bend every influence and make every sacrifice necessary. Let 
every child go to school from the age of six years to that of 
eighteen, from the first day of the winter term to the last day of 
the summer term. Let him learn not only the common branches, 
but the higher mathematics, plane and mechanical drawing, and 
something of the natural sciences. Let morality and his duties 
to his country and his fellows be inculcated. Then in whatever 
position placed, life will not be a blank, but full of interest and 
happiness. He will not be enticed by the grovelling pleasures of 
the low, nor willing to spend his time with trashy novels; but 
nature could speak to him in a thousand ways, and his mind 
would be filled with thoughts of the true, the beautiful and the 
good. When our schools can do all this, our State can justly 
claim her ancient good name. 
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Thompson. — Rev. N. J. Pinkham, Acting Visitor. 

Our idea of a teacher it might be difficult to realize, but it is 
, not drawn from imagination. We would have him a student in 
every sense of the word, — studying books, studying nature, study- 
ing man, and deriving knowledge from everything. We would 
have him possess such a love of study and research that a new 
discovery in science should afford him more joy than a rise in 
stocks or an increase in dividends would the miser. The char- 
acter, too, we would have so symmetrical, so full and rounded 
out, that the respect and obedience of the pupils would be at once 
secured and easily preserved. Not only this, but his very pres- 
ence, the expression of his countenance, his every motion, should 
be an inspiration. Of ready sympathy, of quick discernment, 
affording the needed help by a single word, a figure upon the 
black-board, or an allusion to something recently learned, or 
something analagous ; exciting in the pupil's mind all that should 
be excited, and holding in check all that should be restrained, 
the highest and noblest results could not fail of being realized. 

The school hovse y where so many hours are to be spent and so 
much work to be done, ought to be at least convenient and comfort- 
able. And if it might be more than this ; if it might be made at- 
tractive within by pictures and maps, and charts, and books of refer- 
ence and apparatus for explaining what is taught ; and without by 
suitable play-grounds, ornamented with shade-trees, becoming more 
beautiful year by year, so much the better. It is so much easier to 
have a good school in such a school house that the additional cost 
more than returns to the district in the good order and progress of 
the school, and in the quiet and decorum of children at their homes. 
The school house is itself an educator. A good one teaches quiet 
and order, and care in the use of things, while a poor and dilapi- 
dated one has the opposite influence. As a general truth, if chil- 
dren are to take higher positions in life, their surroundings both 
at home and at school must be carefully considered. The orna- 
mental as well as the useful must be regarded. A Christmas or 
New Year's present of some article that is simply beautiful 
" pays" as truly as the providing of necessary food and clothing. 

2ne visiting of schools by parents and others is increasing 
among us. We would have every parent visit his school at least 
once in each term. He can thus learn the relative standing of 
his own children in the school, and can gain a better understand- 
ing of what is done there than in any other way. Such a practice 
does good in many ways. It encourages the teacher, it enlarges 
his idea of the importance of his work, it stimulates his fidelity 
and zeal, and strengthens his hope of success in that he is assured 
of sympathy and cooperation. The pupils also are aroused, their 
pride and self-respect are touched, and their purpose to redouble 
their diligence and accelerate their progress is enkindled. Con- 
vinced that they are not at school simply because the law requires 
it, nor that their parents may be rid of them for a season, their 
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thoughts are concentrated upon their studies, the significance and 
worth of which are felt as never before. At the close of school 
terms it is especially desirable that parents visit their schools, 
to note the progress that has been made, and in connection with 
the school officers to ascertain the particular wants of the district 
and take measures to meet them. AU thus acting faithfully in 
unison, the best results will be certain. Our schools will become 
our pride and joy, and we may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that those who are to come after us will be prepared to act well 
their part in life, and to take charge of the future interests of the 
community. 

West Habtford. — W. H. Hall, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

In all but two of the eight schools the same teachers have been 
retained during the entire year, thus insuring greater proficiency 
and progress than is possible with a frequent change of teachers. 
This permanency of teachers is not so easily attained under the 
. present " district system" of management as it would be under the 
" union plan,' 9 by which all the districts are consolidated under 
the general management of the town. In addition to this advan- 
tage, we should have, under the union plan of management, a 
greater uniformity in the condition %nd management of our 
schools, better school houses, a more generous and uniform supply 
of needful apparatus, and, in short, an awakened public interest 
in the education of the young. In many towns in this and other 
States, this plan has been adopted with evident satisfaction and 
success, and it would seem advisable on many accounts to adopt 
it in this town. 

Some of our teachers, in keeping with the spirit of the time, are 
adopting »those methods of instruction which will insure in the 
pupil the acquisition of real available knowledge ; the possession 
of facts and ideas, rather than the mere memorizing of names and 
definitions and forms of words, which convey no meaning to the 
mind of the .pupiL This habit of learning, and yet of not know- 
ing, of committing to memory, rather than appropriating knowl- 
edge and making it a part of one's very self, is the greatest of all 
obstacles in the path of the true teacher. It is too common an 
occurrence to find in our schools those who, to use their own 
language, " have been through the book two or three times," and 
yet have no practical knowledge of its contents. In the study of 
Arithmetic, for instance, they are able to repeat correctly and 
fluently the definitions and rules, and, perhaps, to solve the prob- 
lems, with the aid of the book ; but if asked to solve a practical 
problem with no book to refer to, they are utterly unable to do it. 
Their knowledge of Arithmetic is a knowledge of rules and defini- 
tions, and processes of operation, — not of the principles which are 
involved in these, and upon which they are founded. This habit 
of study may be overcome in time by a skillful and persevering 
teacher. At each recitation the lesson should be freely discussed, 
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and the practical bearing of each point made clear and enforced. 
Scholars should be encouraged, and even compelled to think for 
themselves, to investigate, and seek an explanation of everything 
not clearly and fully understood. They will soon become inter- 
ested in tneir work, and their education will be of practical value 
to them. The teacher will also experience greater pleasure in her 
work and will be stimulated to fresh exertions. 

The use of object lessons is of great utility in the attempt to 
impart practical instruction, especially with the younger children. 
The teacher in. one of our schools has been very successful in the 
use of object lessons during the present year. At one time, when 
the Acting Visitor was present, the object presented was a piece 
of flint ; and the exercise consisted of a familiar talk with the 
children in regard to its origin, nature and uses. At another 
time, a cocoanut formed the topic of the exercise. These exercises 
were entirely informal, generally brief, and were introduced dur- 
ing leisure moments, or at a time when the little ones were 
restless and needed diversion. The children were encouraged to 
ask questions, and manifested a considerable degree of interest in 
gaining information. They were subsequently questioned on 
what they had been told, and were generally prompt in their 
replies. If every teacher would make some use of simple lessons 
of this sort, she would find it of great advantage, not only as a 
means of instruction, but also as a diversion, and a relief from the 
confinement and weariness of the school room, which is harder for 
the young children to bear than most adults realize. 

The Study of History seems at the present to be greatly neg- 
lected in our schools. As a consequence, many of the children 
are growing up and passing from our schools to the active duties 
of life without an adequate knowledge of even the principal events 
in the history of our country. No one will dispute for a moment 
the practical value of this study, and it seems necessary simply to 
call attention to the fact of its utter neglect in our schools, to 
secure for it that attention which it deserves. 

Windsor. — Rev. B. Judkins, Jr., Acting Visitor. 

The majority of our citizens feel the importance of providing 
the best means for the education of the children, and no outlay of 
expense is more geuerally approved of, tha.n that made for this pur- 
pose. But all have a rignt to question whether the benefit received 
in our schools is a sufficient return for what they cost. In view of 
what we may reasonably expect from our district schools, we are 
satisfied that the time and money given to sustain them have 
been well expended, and that every reason holds good for giving 
them continued encouragement and support. 

But while much is done for our schools, and the results in the 
main are gratifying, it is very evident that with us there is great 
need of improvement. We need schools of a higher order. To 
state in as few words as possible what we seem to require most, 
and at the same time what is feasible, there should be, first, in 
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each of the principal sections of the town a graded school, under 
the care of a competent master, to be retained as long as possible : 
second, the adoption of a system which will secure as full and 
as constant an attendance as circumstances will allow. The graded 
school system is desirable in order to give each child its por- 
tion of instruction, and to keep all reasonably busy at their tasks; 
and the need of wise measures in order to secure a full and con- 
stant attendance is plain, from the fact that under the present 
arrangement children attend school with great irregularity ; many 
being, kept away by their parents, or allowed to absent them- 
selves for very insufficient reasons. In a sparsely settled town 
like ours, we cannot look for that perfection of system which is 
found in larger places, where in some schools numerous teachers 
are employed, among whom the several classes are divided in the 
order of their rank, who are thus enabled to give to each scholar 
an almost constant oversight, and where a general and faithful 
attendance of the scholars is secured by municipal law. 

The evil of infrequent attendance at school is one of which too 
much cannot be said. Here the fault (lies mainly with parents 
who are not sufficiently impressed with the importance of a good 
education for their children. The future of a child suffered to 
grow up in ignorance is full of temptations and hindrances which 
are almost certain to effect its degradation in some way. Parents 
should think of this, and neither yield to the importunities of 
their children to be kept from the irksome tasks of the school 
room, nor consent to deprive them of their school privileges for 
the sake of any income which may be derived from their labor. 
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No returns were received from the School Visitors of Canterbury, 
Pomfret, Southington, Union and Woodstock. The lists for these 
towns have been made chiefly from the Connecticut Register. 

Andover, *E. P. Skinner, *E. D. White, Rev. B. P. Chapman, L. D. Post, B. J. 
Kingsbury, J. S. Topliff, G. EL Loomis, N. B. Lyman, A. Phelps. 

Ashford, *George Piatt, *S. B. Tifft, (Westford,) J. D. Gaylord, J. T. Greene, D. 
A. Baker, (Warrenville,) G. E. S. Amidon, (Westford.) • 

Avon, 0. T. Bishop, *Rev. P. R. Day, and M. 0. Woodford, (West A.,) Rev. 
H. Clark, N. L. Case, L. M. N. Wolf, (Collinsville.) 

Barkhamsted, Rev. G. B. Atwell, (Pleasant Valley,) Sheldon Merrill, *0. S. 
Rexford, *H. C. Brown, (Riverton,) S. A. Munson, E. J. Youngs. 

Beacon Falls, C. F. Clark, J. C. Coe, James Lee, C. H. Lounsbury, S. Z. Elkins. 

Berlin, Rev. J. Whittlesey, *Cyrus Root, Jr., S. P. Talmadge, N. 0. North, (E. 
Berlin,) Samuel Upson and G. L. Taylor, (Kensington.) 

Bethany, A. A. Beard, *S. R. Woodward, *Ernest Hotchkiss, J. B. Todd, D. B. 
Johnson. 

Bethel, *Rev. S. J. Stebbins, *Rev. G.P. Waters,* Rev. G. W. Partington, Fred. 
Shepard, D. T. Hubbell, Cyril Benedict 

Bethlehem, *W. R. Harrison, *G. M. Kasson, M. S. Todd, N. L. Bloss, G. 0. 
Stone, Theo. Bird. 

Bloomfield, S. J. Mills, *Dr. Henry Gray, J. 0. Oapen, Rev. J. B. Cleaveland, 
S. B. Newberry, John Wilcox, W. G. Case, H. C. Hoskins. 

Bolton, Henry Alvord, *Rev. W. E. B. Moore, Dr. C. P. Sumner, E. D. Alvord, 
S. P. Sumner, W. C. White. 

Bozrah, (all A. V.) Rev. N. S. Hunt, Albert Waterman, C. A- Gager ; M. M'Gall, 
S. H. Allen and G. H. Puller, (Bozrahville.) 

Branford, *J. J. Bartholomew, Dr. N. B. Hall, A. M. Babcock, G. Smith, J. E. > 
Russell, W. E. Fowler, E. C. Hammer, P. Hopson, R. Dibble, M. R. Northam, W. 
Russell, Rev. H. Olmstead. 
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Bridgeport, Bey. N. S. Richardson, *Dr. A. H. Abernethy, *Dr. J. R. dim- 
ming, Rev. C. R. Palmer, Rev. T. J. Synnott, R. E. DeForest 

Bridgbwater, George Miner, *Rev. J. B. Doolittie, Eli Sturdivant, P. Wooster, 
H. N. Sanford, Burr Mallett. 

Bristol, J. A. Norton, B. F. Hawley, *Rev. Dr. L. Griggs, Rev. C. H. Riggs, 
Rev. J. D. Gilliland, Rev. M. B. Roddan. 

Brookfdeld, Rev. F. A. Fiske, *Rev. A. C. Pierce, Dr. L. A. Williams, (all B. 
Centre,) Rev. Dr. R. Wells, Edson Hawley, (Hawleyville,) Eugene Shepard, 
(Southville.) 

Brooklyn, Dr. Win. Woodbridge, *C. E. Haaen, E. L. Preston; G. L. CundalL, 
Willard Day and Frank Day, (Danielsonville.) 

Burlington, S. A. Keney, *Romeo Elton, Samuel Russell, Rev. L. Gunn, Rev. 
B. 0. Sheridan, (Gollinsville.) 

Canaan, C. L. Ensign, (South C); *Dr. C. B. Maltbie, *Rev. N. G. Bonney, Dr. 
J. A. Gillett and Rev. A. C. Smith, (Falls Village,) E. B. Gillett, (South C.) 

Canterbury, Rev. J. R. Freeman, *George Sanger, T. G. Clark ; Rev. J. W. 
Sessions and Nathan Allen, Jr., (Westminster,) Clifton Peck, (Hanover,) Amos 
Witter, (Plainfleld,) J. M. Francis, Henry Kendall 

Canton, Burton Higley ; *W. W. Bidwell and Dr. G. F. Lewis, (Collinsville); 
Geo. J. Case, Levi Case, Rev. D. B. Hubbard, (C. Centre.) 

Chaplin, Rev. C. E. Griggs, *Rev. F. Williams, Joseph Foster, Daniel Griggs ; 
P. L. Peck and Charles Peck, (North Windham.) 

Chatham, (East Hampton P. 0.,) *F. A. Lillie, *Rev. J. S. Ives, Rev. J. B. 
Griswold, Rev. A. Hornbrooke, C. S. Strong, Penrose Albright ; *Rev. D. Denison 
and Dana Tibbals, (Middle Haddam.) 

Cheshire, Rev. Dr. S. J. Morton, *C. T. Hotchkiss, (West C.,) Fred Doolittle, 
J. P. Beach, Alfred Dickerman, T. A. Cooke, (Brooks Yale.) 

Chester, Joshua L'Hommedieu, *Dr. S. W. Turner, *Rev. Wm. D. Morton, 
Rev. G. W. Gorham, D. D. Siiliman, J. T. Clarke. 

Clinton, G. E. Elliott, E. W. Wellman, J. D. Leffingwell, E. R. Eelsey, J. H. 
Merrills, F. A. Sturges, Alfred Hull, A. M. Wright, A. Kelsey, J. L. Davis, E. C. 
Winslow, J. B. Wright. 

Colchester, Rev. S. G. Willard, *Dr. R. R. Carrington; *D. S. Bigelow and 
Wm. Brainerd, Jr., (Westchester,) A. A. Baker, R. C. Foote. 

Colebrook, W. P. Lawrence, (Mill Brook), *E. H. Barber, (W. Winsted,) S. A. 
Cooper, H. A. Smith, Edward Carrington, M. L. Phelps, Harvey Deming, (Roberts- 
ville,) R. A. Bushnell and Dr. C. E. Bushnell, (C. River.) 

Columbia, N. K. Holbrook, *Rev. F. D. Avery, J. T. B. Cheesebrough, W. A. 
Collins, E. D. Dewey, C. H. Smith. 

Cornwall, John Catlin, *M. S. Nickerson, (West 0.,) *W. F. Harrison, (C. 
Bridge,) S. R. Baldwin, J. M. Kellogg, E. D. Pratt, (West C.) 

Coventry, *Rev. W. J. Jennings, 0. W. Lee, Dr. M. B. Bennett ; *Martin Par- 
ker, C. A. Kingsbury and Dr. H. S. Drew, (South C.) 

Cromwell, Albert Dowd, W. E. Hulbert, *Rev. H. S. Stevens, S. P. Polley, 
G. 0. Chamtiers, Rev. W. A. Stickney. 
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Danbury, L. D. Brewster, *Dr. E. P. Hendrick, *Rev. D. M. Hodge, Rev. A. 0. 
Hubbard, Samuel Tweedy, L. P. Treadwell. 

Darien, M. E. Mead, J. B. Selleck, W. H. Bates, Stewart Whitman ; Charles 
Brown, 0. A. Andrews, *Rey. Louis French and James Ourzdh, (West D.,) 
Thomas Stilton. 

Derby, John Lindley, (Ansonia,) *Rev. L. B. Baldwin ; *Rev. 0. J. Hill and 
Rev. P. J. O'Dwyer, (Ansonia,) C. N. Rogers, G. H. Peck, S. M. Gardner, M. E. 
Banks, B. F. Culver. 

Durham, Rev. W. C. Fowler, (D. Centre,) *H. G. Newton, H. 8. Merwin, J. E. 
Francis ; W. A. Hart and J. E. Bailey, (D. Centre.) 

Eastford, E. C. Preston, *Rev. C. M. Jones, S. 0. Bowen, J. H. Bullard, C. E. 
Barrows, N. P. Clark. 

East Granby, Clinton Phelps, *B. E. Smith, *H. L. Clark, Samuel -Ellsworth, 
H. L. Holcomb, C. R. Yiets. 

East Haddam, Rev. S. M'Call, *H. B. Niles, Francis Tiffany, 0. H Parker ; 
S. R. Holmes and I. D. Burnham, (Hadlyme.) 

East Hartford, E. H. Little, (Burnside,) *L. N. Olmsted, *Rev. F. H Buffum, 
Dr. S. L. Childs, E. W. Hayden, E. R. Ensign. 

East Haven, *A. L. Fabrique, *Rev. 0. E. Shannon, *A. B. Chidsey, (S. 
Haven,) S. W. F. Andrews ; Willys Hemingway and Hiram Jacobs, (Fair Haven.) 

East Lyme, P. A. Comstock, *H. R. Harding, (Niantic,) E. L. Beckwith, W. T. 
Cutter; F. E. Morgan and E. W. Beckwith, (Niantic.) 

Easton, R. H. Wheeler, *W. H. Grumman, E. S. Gillette, G. A. Freeborn, 
Henry Wakeman, Moses Beers. 

East Windsor, Rev. L. T. Spaulding, (Broad Brook,) *S. T. Wells, *J. S. 
Allen, P. L. Blodgett, J. F. Fitts, H. S. Allen; Rev. E. Goodridge and M. H. 
Bancroft, (Ware House Point,) Andrew Hamilton, (Broad Brook.) 

Ellington, Sylv. Morris, *Edwin Talcott, Rev. G. I. Wood, Dr. J. A. Warren, 
J. Bancroft, H McKnight, E. P. Pease, (Square Pond.) 

Enfield, J. L. Houston, *Dr. E. F. Parsons, *Rev. John Howson, L. A. Upson, 
Chester Johnson, (all Thompson ville ;) *C. M. Abbe, Edward Prickott and H. R. 
Upson, (Hazardville,) T. B. Potter. 

Essex, *Giles Potter, C. S. Munger, G. R. Stillman, E. W. Redfield, J. E. Red- 
field, W. H. Williams, M. D. Mather, Edwin Pratt; *S. M. Pratt, S. M. Comstock, 
E. R. Comstock and E. B. Bull, (Centre Brook.) 

Fairfield, *Rev. H. B. Smith, (Greenfield Hill,) *Rev. J. K. Lombard, *Rev. 
John Warren, (Bridgeport,) *W. B. Meeker and *J. F. Jennings, (Southport,) 
Rev. T. B. Sturges, (Greenfield Hill) 

Farmington, Edward Norton, *Julius Gay, *E. L. Hart, Wm. Gay, Thomas 
Treadwell, Rev. C. D. Cowles ; Rev. J. A. Smith, Rev. E. R. Brown and George 
Dunham, (Unionville.) 

Franklin, *J. L. Clark, *G. A. Griffing, Rev. F. C. Jones, S. A. Frink, (Baltic,) 
T. G. Kingsley, (Yantic,) H. L. M. Ladd, (North F.) 

Glastonbury, (all A. V.,) Rev. T. B. Fogg, J. W. Hubbard, A. A. Babcock 
and A. D. Clark, (all South G.,) W. S. Williams, C. C. Goodale, N. W. French, 
(Naubuc,) G. C. Andrews and L. C. Hollister, (East G.) 
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Goshen, S. A. Bartholomew, *Henry Norton, Rev. T. A. 'Hazen, J. F. Wad- 
hams, M. D. F. Smith, Lyman Hall. 

Granby, Lucian Reed, (West G ,) *Rev. H. P. Osgood, *Rev. T. D. Murphy, 
Anson Oooley, A. L. Holoomh, L. C. Spring, J. G. Rowley, Ahira Merriam, 
(North G.) 

Greenwich, *Frank Shepard, *M. L. Mason,* Jabez Mead, L. A. Lock wood, 
(Riverside Station,) Lorenzo Finney, (Mianus,) J. L. Mosher, (Glenville.) 

Griswold, Rev. F. E. Fellows, *Joel Button, B. T. Lewis ; Rev. J. W. Tuck 
and Rev. R. H. Bowles, (Jewett City,) J. D. Eccleston, (Preston.) 

Groton, *Wm. H. Potter, (Mystic River,) *S. S. Lamb, (MyBtic,) Rev. S. B. 
Bailey and Rev. J. D. 8. Pardee, (M. River,) D. N. Daboll, Jr., (Centre Groton,) 
Rev. N. T. Allen. 

Guilford, Rev. Dr. L. T. Bennett, *H. B. Starr, *Henry Fowler, *J. R. Ros- 
siter, (North G.,) Dr. G. P. Reynolds, J. S. Benton, Charles Griswold ; Rev. W. 
Howard and E. W. Rossiter, (North G.) 

Haddam, Isaac Arnold, *S. W. Shailer, A. W. Tyler, Orrin Shailer, 2d, J. H. 
Russell ; Rev. S. Hine, Ansel Spencer and G. A. Freeman, (Higganum,) L. N. 
Arnold, (Haddam Neck.) 

Hamden, A. A. Bradley, (Mt. Carmel,) *0. W. Treadwell, (Box 553, New 
Haven,) A. 0. Beach, Dr. E. D. Swift, E. B. Cooper, Andrew McKeon, (Mt. Carmel.) 

Hampton, David Greenslit, *Rev. G. J. Tillotson, J. W. Congdon, Henry Clapp, 
J. W. Clark, Wm. Brown, Alphonso Albro, Alfred Hammond, R. W. Robinson. 

Hartford, Dr. David Crary, F. A. Brown, *Dr. E. K. Hunt, Dr. Nathan Mayer, 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, JolnvR. Buck, M. R. West, N. B. Stevens, Erastus Collins. 

Hartland, H. L. Wilcox, (West H.,) *Rev. L. Warner, (East H.,) Geo. Thomp- 
son, (H. Centre,) T. E. Williams, (West H.,) J. S. Twining, (East H.,) E. A. Collins, 
(E. Granville, Mass.) 

Harwinton, Rev. Geo. Curtiss, *Dr. Virgil Buell, Martin Cook. M. L. Goodwin, 
L. B. Catlin f Ambrose Fenn. 

Hebron, Rev. H. Bryant, *W. H. Horton, (Gilead,) F. C. Bissell, G. R. Bestor, 
C. L. Phelps; R. P. Gilbert, C. N Brown and Rev. W. B. Danforth, (Gilead.) 

Huntington, Joseph Tomlinson, *D. S. Brinsmade, Dr. G. A. Shelton, (all 
Derby,) C. E. Lattin, S. B. Cocks, F. G. Perry. 

Kent, John Chase, *G. A. Vincent, Perry Hufcut, W. 0. Page, Rev. E. Jessup, 
Moses Smith. 

Killinglt, Dr. S. Hutchins, *Anthony Ames, W. E. Hyde, Truman Greenslit, 
(all West K.,) DeWitt C. Jenks, J. B. Sweet, Dr. E. A. Hill, (East K,) G. W. Pike 
and 0. W. Wright, (South K.) 

Kjllingworth, Francis Turner, *J. H. Lane, *M. S. C. Burr, N. H. Evarts, 
W. E. Griswold, S. G. Redfield, A. W. Stevens, Hosmer Kelsey, J. T. Davis. 

Lebanon, (all A. V.,) Rev. D. B. Lord, G. D. Spencer, Justin Clark, C. G. Gteer, 
E. S. Hinckley, Isaac G-illett. 

Ledyard, N. S. Gallup, *W. J. Brown, (Mystic,) Rev. C. Cutting, I. A. Chap- 
man, J. S. Spicer, George Fanning, C. H. Chapman, (Centre Groton,) J. A. Gallup 
and C. M. Gallup, (Mystic.) 
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Lisbon, J. K. Adams, (So. Canterbury,) *J. P. Hewitt and Henry Lyon, (Greene- 
rille ;) C. J. Bromley, D. M. Brown and T. A. Clark, (Jewett City.) 

Litchfield, G. M. "Woodruff, *H. R. Morrill, J. R. Farnum, M. R. Gaines, 
Rev. G. M. Wilkins, G. W. Bement (Bantam,) *L. T. Gilbert, (Northfleld,) *T. L. 
Jennings and Rev. G. J. Harrison, (Milton.) 

Lyme, J. W. Bill, *Dr. J. G. Ely, (Hamburgh,) Rev. Dr. E. P. Burr, William 
Hall, H. B. Sisson, (Hamburgh,) W C. Spencer, (Hadlyme.) 

Madison, W. S. Hull, *J. H. Meigs, *H. B. Wilcox, *S. Y. Ives, (North M.,) 
W. B. Munger, J. M. Hill, (North M.) 

Manchester, Rev. S. W. Robbins, *R. R. Dimock, (South M.,) *Dr. 0. B. Taylor, 
Dr. C. W. Jacques, (Buckland,) James Campbell and C. W. Keeney, (North M.) 

Mansfield, *Rev. M. 0. Welch; *Rev. K. B. Glidden, Dr. 0. B. Griggs, Dr. 
E. G. Sumner, R. P. Barrows and Geo. A. Hammond, (M. Centre,) H. Huntington, 
(M. Depot,) George P. King, J. S. Hancks. 

Marlborough, *J. J. Bell, *John Lord, A. B. Latham, H. Skinner, H. Bolles, 
J. Eneeland. 

Meeidek, Rev. C. A. Graeber, *Dr. C. H. S. Davis, A. B. Mather, Dr. C. H. 
Gaylord, Benj. Page, Jr., Dr. N. Nickerson, H. W. Hierschfeld, L. G. Riggs, J. S. 
Wightman, (South M.) 

Middlebury, Julius Bronson, *Rev. D. Breed, Dr. M. DePorest, Jr., Rev. L. 
Abbott, A. S. Clark, P. Chamberlain. 

Middlefield, Charles Hubbard, *Rev. A. C. Denison, P. M. Augur, W. A. 
Rockwell, M. W. Terrill, G. W. Bacon. 

Middletown, S. A. Robinson, *G. W. Atkins, H. H, Wilcox, S. J. Starr, W. T. 
Elmer, J. M. Hubbard. 

(City District,) Rev. Dr. F. Gardiner, Dr. G. W. Burke, *Rev. C. L. Loomis, Henry 
Woodward, Dr. E. B. Nye, A. W. Bacon, S. L. Warner, A. Newton, James Craig. 

Milfoed, I. T. Rogers, *J. W. Powler, Rev. G. H. Griffin, Rev. A. D. Miller, 
Rev. J. 0. Munson, A. A. Baldwin and six others. 

Monroe, Andrew Leavenworth, *Agur Beardsley, Benj. French and David 
Warner, (all Stepney,) James Burr, F. M. CargilL 

Montville, *A. A. Parker, *H. A. Baker, *A. P. Rogers, (Uncasville,) *W. P. 
Thacher and Mark Latimer, (Chesterfield,) S. H. Browning, W. B. Walden, C. E. 
Wheeler, M. V. B. Brainerd. 

MORRIS, C. S. Loveland, *W. H. Parnham, S. M. Ensign, L. B. Hall, Robert 
Pierpont, Edwin Clark. 

Nauoatuck, *Rev. P. T. Perkins, *Rev. J. L. Scott, Rev. H. T. Brady, Dr. F. 
B. Tuttle, B. A. Peck, Rev. M. S. Baldwin. 

New Britain, J. N. Bartlett, *Oharles Northend, Rev. J. V. Schofield, F. E; 
Rhodes, L. S. Wejls, Rev. L. Daly, L. 0. Smith, Elihu Burritt, Rev. H. L. Griffin, 
W. W. Woodruff, B. Moffitt, J. H. Beach. 

New Canaan, J. P. Silliman, *Rev. J. Greenleaf, Dr. W. G. Brownson, L. M. 
Monroe, P. M. Bliss, W. E. Husted. 

New Fairfield, J. J. Treadwell, H. H. Wildman, *Rev. E. B. Claggett, *W. J, 
Kellogg, (Brookfield,) D. B. Rogers, Edward Treadwell, (Lanesville.) 

16 
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New Hartford, *Rev. J. H. Betts, (Pine Meadow,) *N. B. Merrill, (Nepaug,) 
Rev. J. Burnett, J. B. Foster, G. B. Adams, (Nepaug.) 

. New Haven, (City District,) H. M. Welch, S. B. Merwin, Jr., J. B. Earle, 
Maier Zunder, A. F. Barnes, Charles Atwater, S. Hemingway, N. T. Bu&hnell, 
W. C. Robinson; Horace Day, Secretary; Ariel Parish, Superintendent 

(Westville District,) Charles Clapp, *L. W. Peck, Bev. J. L. Willard, Bey. A. N. 
Lewis, L. W. Beecher, J. D. Payne, H. L. HotchkisB, W. C. Whipple. 

Newington, Jedediah Doming, *J. S. Kirkham, C. K. Atwood, Roger Welles, 
S. A. Steele, B. M. Steele. 

New London, H. P. Haven, *Ralph Wheeler, Benj. Stark, I. C. Tate, Rev. Dr. 
0. B. Daggett, T. M. Waller, Bev. J. P. Brown, J. C. Learned, Henry Potter. 

New Milfobd, A. N. Baldwin, (Northville,) *C. A. Todd, W. H. Smith, J. W. 
Addis, P. N. Hall, Edward Sterling, E. F. Morehouse, Scott Buckingham, (North- 
ville,) S. 0. Ferris, (Gaylordsville.) 

Newtown, C. C. Warner, S. B. Wheeler, Charles Fairman, B. L. Johnson, 
Homer Hawley, (Hawleyville,) C. M. Parsons, (Sandy Hook.) 

Norfolk, Riley Stillman, *Louise P. Htevens, *Mrs. Charles Wells, Bobbins 
Battell, Henry Holt, F. D. Porter, S. D. Northway, H. P. Lawrence. 

North Branford, Charles Foote, *Rev. Dr. D. H. Short, William Maltby, (all 
Nortbiord,) *Rev. B. L. Clark, Charles Page, W. D. Ford. 

North Canaan, Rev. E. Whittlesey, *A. T. Roraback, Charles Gillette, Dr. 
S. F. Granger, (all Canaan,) M. B. Tobey, J. B. Lawrence. 

North Haven, A. F. Austin, *Whitney Elliott, J. E. Bishop, Dr. R. B. Goodyear, 
H. D. Todd, J. F. Brockett, S. B. Thorpe, G. W. Smith, J. B. GoodselL 

North Stoninoton, Rev. J. R. Bourne, N. W. Stewart, *J. L. York, J. Allen, 
F. J. Eccleston, N. A. Brown. 

Norwalk, A. B. Woodward, *J. W. Wilson, »Rey. J. A. Hamilton, Levi 
Warner, H. M. Prowett, G. E. Miller, Davis Hatch, W. C. Sammis. 

Norwich, Rev. R. P. Stanton, (Greeneville,) *J. W. Crary, Rev. J. N. Sykes, 
W. H. Page, Abel Rathbun, B. W. Hyde, Rev. J. J. Twiss, G. G. Pitcher, (N. 
Town,) G. R. Hyde, (Yantic.) 

(Town St. District,) *Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, (N. Town,) B. W. Hyde. L. A. 
Hyde; W. R. Potter, W. B. Lathrop, G. G. Pitcher, J. S. Lathrop, Geo. M'Clel- 
land, Edward Harland, (the last six N. Town.) 

(Central District,) James Greenwood, Costello Lippitt, J. G. Lamb, N. S. Gilbert, 
Silas Higgins, B. P. Learned, Bev. John Davies, Bev. J. J. Twiss, Dr. Patrick 
Cassidy. *Charles D. Hine, Superintendent. 

(West Chelsea District,) *E. S. Bishop, *Rev. A. F. Spalding, J. D. Noyes, 
Palmer Bill, C. S. Pease, J. W. Murphy. 

* Old Lyme, (Lyme P. 0.,) T. S. Swan, H. M. W. Brainerd, A. L. Hall, John 
Smith, R. M. Champion, (South L.) 

Old Satbrook, (Saybrook P. 0.,) Edwin Ayer, *Wm. J. Clark, D. W. Clark, 
J. F. Bushnell, Joseph Pratt, Joseph Kellogg, (New S.) 

Orange, C. F. Smith; *Rev. E. S. Lines, Dr. J. M. Aimes, S. L. Smith, Dr. a 
W. Painter, (the last four West Haven P. 0.) 
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Oxford, N. J. Wilcoxson, *Dr. Lewis Barnes, 0. C. Osborn, Samuel Hawkins, 
John Harger, C. E. Lum. 

Plainfield, Dr. W. A. Lewis, (Moosup,) *J. S. French, (Central Tillage,) *Rev. 
L. Burleigh, E. C. Eaton, Rev. S. H. Fellows, (Wauregan,) W. J. Hyde, (Moosup,) 
D. 0. Fry and E. T. Morse, (Central Village,) Bey. W. N. Walden, (Packersville.) 

Platnville, T. P. Strong, *Rev. A. E. Denison, Dr. G. A. Moody, Rev. Alex. 
Hall, H. S. Potter, H. A. Osborn. 

Plymouth, T. J. Bradstreet, (Thomaston,) *L. D. Baldwin, Geo. Langdon, A. P. 
Fenn, A. Markham; Rev. J. W. Backus and Rev. E. Gaffney, (Thomaston,) N. T. 
Baldwin and R. D. H. Allen, (Terryville.) 

Pohfbet, I. P. Briggs and & S. Cotton, (P. Landing,) G. B. Mathewson, E. P. 
Mathewson; C. Osgood, G. R. Sessions and A. E. Potter, (Abington,) Jerome 
Pike, Horace Sabin. 

Portland, Dr. C. A. Sears, *W. S. Strickland and J. C. Gladwin, (Gildersleeve's 
Landing,) *Rev. W. B. Lee, *N. B. Smith, (Cobalt,) F. A. Parker, Rev. J. F. 
Spaulding, Rev. A. W. Seavey, 0. G. Southmayd. 

Preston, *J. A. Cook, *T. S. Phillips, (Norwich,) *Wm. Morse, 'Rev. J. 
Purves, (Poquetannoc,) M. H. Sisson and Prentice Avery, (Norwich.) 

Prospect, G. D. Fenn, *E. A. Northrop, *H. N. Clarke, John Gillette, Merritt 
Clarke, Warren Wilson. 

Putnam, J. J. Green, Rev. B. F. Bronson, G. W. Phillips, T. P. Leonard, Joseph 
Lippitt, M. Moriarty. 

Reading, Rev. J. Smith, *Rev. S. G. Law, *W. E. Dunoomb, A. B. Hill, 
(Georgetown,) Daniel Sanford and Rev. E. P. Shaw, (R. Ridge.) 

RmoEFiELD, Dr. D. L. Adams, *Dr. W. S. Todd, Gould Rockwell, W. H. Beers, 
Geo. Grumman, Rev. T. D. Beach, Rev. D. D. Bishop, D. S. Sholes, S. a St. John, 
(Ridgebury.) 

Rooky Hill, Rev. C. H. Webster, *Rev. C. Dixon, Rev. F. W. Chapman, 
W. L. Marks, Rev. J. Shipman, C. C. Butler, H. R. Merriam, W. G. Bobbins, 
T. D. Williams. 

Roxbury, *E. G. Seeley, *H. S. Hurlbut, *H. M. Booth, Rev. A. Isham, Levi 
Smith, Charles Sanford. 

Salem, *Henry Fox, *Rev. J. Ordway, N. E. Miner, A. 0. Gallup, T. W. 
Strickland, Lorenzo Fish. 

Salisbury, J. R. Ward, (Falls Village,) J. H. Hurlburt and W. A. Crowell, 
(Lime Rock,) G. B. Burrall and G. M. Ferguson, (Lakeville,) M. L. Graham. 

Saybrook, (Deep River P. 0.,) *A. H. Banning, *M. N. Griswold* Rev. W. H. 
Knouse, J. P. Gladding, J. A. Smith, J. A. Shipman, F. A. Denison, L. J. Platte, 
F. W. Williams, H. S. Ward; W. L. Jones and G. K. Hull, (Winthrop.) 

Scotland, *Rev. A. A. Hurd, 0. H. Pendleton, A. W. Maine, A. Robinson, 
A. W. Carey, Fayette Safford. 

Seymour, S. Y. Beach, *Norman Sperry, *Dr. J. Kendall, *V. H. M'Ewen r 
Carlos French, S. H. Canfield, Edmund Day, J. W. Bassett, S. P. Davis. 

Sharon, R. D. Livingston, *Dr. 0. H. Shears, Rev. Dr. A. B. Bullions, H. 0. 
Rowley, A. C. Woodward, J. B. Smith. 
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Sherman, *L B. Hall, *D. B. Mallory, *Dr. J. N. Woodruff, B. B. Prosser, P. 
Hungerford, L. B. Hungerford, W. B. Pepper, C. A. Mallory, H. Sherwood. 

SncSBUBT, Seymour Pettibone, D. B. McLean, Dr. G. W. Sanford, (Tariffvffle,) 
H. W. Ensign, Bey- J. L. Tomlinson, A. G-. Case. 

Somebs, *Dr. W. B. Woods, L. W. Percival, Rev. C. H. Gleason ; Bev. 0. E. 
Thayer, Loren Griswold and M. F. Gowdy, (Somersville.) 

Southbuby, *G. T. Pierce, *H. S. Wheeler, (Southford,) *Rev. J. Hartwell, 
Rev. D. F. Pierce, D. M. Mitchell, (South Britain.) 

Southington, *Rev. W. B. Eastman, (Plantsville,) *Rev. H. R. Timlow, R. A. 
Neal, S. Walkley, (PlantsviUe,) W. S. Merrell, A. P. Buell. 

South Windsor, J. L. Higley t *Rev. G. A. Bowman; *H B. Preston and H. W. 
Sadd, (Wapping,) J. W. Stoughton, J. G. Perrin, (Vernon.) 

Sprague, Edwin Rose, G. N. Chapman and Rev. L. H. Barber, (all Hanover,) 
Nathan Geer, J. A. Corey and John Lovejoy, (all Baltic.) 

Stafford, Rev. F. L. Batchelder, # Rev. G. Y. Mazham ; J. M. Washburn and 
J. R. Washburn, (West S.,) Charles Fox, (S. Springs,) J. 0. Booth, (Staffordville.) 

Stamford, Eleazer Porter, *J. D. Ferguson, Robert Swartwout, John Clason, 
W. W. Scofleld, C. G. Child, F. A. Marden, S. E. Reed, Geo. B. Christian, (Long 
Ridge.) 

Sterling, Albert Frink, (S. Hill,) *A. A. Stanton and Alfred Gallup, (Ekonk,) 
T. D. Whitford, (Oneco,) H. D. Dixon and N. J. Wood, (North S.) 

Stonington, S. B. Wheeler, *B. F. Williams, (Mystic Bridge,) *Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Palmer, J. S. Anderson, Charles Babcock, Rev. J. S. Fitzpatrick, (Westerly, R. I.) 

Stratford, R. H. Russell, *A. Wilcoxson, L. W. Burritt, Wm. Strong, C. L. 
Beach, A. R. Chapman, (West S.) 

Suffield, S. B. Kendall, C. H. Fuller, *0. H. King, (West S.,) *E. J. Avery, 
J. A. Shores, W. H. Fuller. 

Thompson, Rev. A. Rawson, Rev. N. J. Pinkham, Stephen Ballard, Dr. C. Hos- 
ford, Oscar Tourtellette, (New Boston,) Geo. T. Bixby, (E. Woodstock.) 

Tolland, S. H. Brown, *A. L. Benton, E. S. Westcott, E. 0. Dimock, W. C. Ladd 

Torrington, (Wolcottville P. 0.,) *Rev. Dr. L. Perrin, *G. H. Welch, *J. W. 
Gamwell, Rev. H. B. Ensworth, N. W. Coe, *R. C. Barber, (Burrville.) 

Trumbull, H. L. Fairchild, (Bridgeport,) *Rev. N. T. Merwin, Sterling Booth; 
J. W. Drew, Beach Hill and G. F. Hadley, (Long Hill.) 

Union, S. W. Newell, E. C. Booth, (Staffordville,) J. H. Reed, J. C. Upham, 
T. J. Youngs, M. G. Moore. 

Vernon, (Rockville P. 0.,) Francis Keeney, *G. W. West, Dr. S. G. Risley, H 
T. Bolles ; *H. F. Parker and J. S. Dobson, (V. Depot) 

Voluntown, C. 0. Maine, *A. E. Bitgood, *N. S. Gallup, J. C. Tanner, Albert 
Campbell, W. B. Ray, (Pendleton Hill.) 

Wallingford, Rev. A. J. Bronson,* H. L. Hall, Rev. J. E. Wildman, Rev. H. 
Mallon, Dr. H. Davis, L. M. Hubbard. 

Warben, A. C. Knapp, *Rev. W. E. Bassett, G. W. Wood, C. W. Everitt, N. 
S. Lyman, C. M. Hanes, (New Preston.) 
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Washington, Orestes Hickox, *Earle Buckingham ; *R. J. Wheaton, and Bey. 
H. Upson, (New Preston,) Rev. W. 3. Oolton. 

WaterbuRy, D. B. Hamilton, *Dr. J. R. Roberts, *Rev. J. A. Mulcahy, Rev. J. 
Lynch, I). F. Maltby, Rev. J. Anderson, Rev. P. T. Russell, J. W. Webster. 

Waterford, Rev. Edmund Darrow, *J. W. Man waring, *F. J. Stanton; H. 
K. Williams, H. A. Smith, and Rev. A. B. Tefft, (New London.) 

Watertown. *Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, *Dr. W. S. Munger, T. P. Baldwin, Rev. 
G. A. P. Gilman, C. M. Noble, C. A. Warren. 

Westbrook, *A. H. Wright, *0. H: Norris, L. S. Walkley, E. 0. Stevens, B. F. 
Bushnell, Josiah Wright, Jr. 

West Hartford, Samuel Whitman, *W. H. Hall, Rev. M. N, Morris, C. M. 
Beach, H. G. Webster, S. J. Bestor, (Hartford.) 

Weston, *Ebenezer Fitch, *D. F. Cole, D. S. Rowland, J. R. Nichols, A. S. 
Jarvis, D. S. Nash, (Georgetown.) 

Westport, Rev. L. S. Stevens, Dr. G. B. Bouton, Rev. J. R. Williams, I. L. 
Sturges, B. W. Maples, S. B. Sherwood. 

Wethersfield, R. A. Robbins, *M. S. Griswold, Wells Adams, L. R. Welles, 
John Welles, Simeon Hale. 

Willington, C. D. Rider, S. C. Eaton, *Dr. J. M. Browne, L. W. Holt, G. 0. 
Southwick, G. A. Rounds, H. 0. Sparks, Joseph Sparks, Jason Bugbee, Jr. (Moose 
Meadow.) 

Wilton, Rev. J. E. Walton, *J. B. Hurlbutt, (Norwalk,) S. M. Comstocjc, 
Daniel Davenport, Lyman Keeler, (Georgetown,) Charles Cannon, (Cannon's 
Station.) 

Winchester, *Rev. A. Goodenough, (W. Centre,} C. F. North, (West Winsted,) 
♦Rev. T. M. Miles and Rev. Leo de Sarcena, (Winsted,) C. A. Bristol, (W. Centre.) 

Windham. *E. B. Sumner, *Dr. F. Rogers, *Rev. H. Winslow, Rev. F. L. De- 
Bruycker, H. N. Bill and J. L. Hunter, (all WiUimantic,) *E. M. Swift, J. M. John- 
son, A. S. Winchester, (South W.) 

Windsor, Rev. R. H. Tuttle, *Rev. B. Judkins, Jr , H. S. Hayden, Cicero 
Roberts, H. L. Soper, A. H. Ellsworth. 

Windsor Locks, Dr. S. R. Burnap, J. T. Coogan, *J. H. Hayden, L. B. Chap- 
man, T. F. Carroll, Stephen Griffin. 

Wolcott, J. R. S. Todd, (Waterbury,) Henry Miner, A. M. Johnson, G. S. 
Wiard,' A. N. Lane, F. L. Nichols. 

Woodbridgb, H. F. Merwin, *Rev. S. P. Marvin, M. E. Baldwin, W. H. 
Warner, W. F. Morgan, A. S. Treat, (Bridgeport) 

Woodbury, James Huntington, Rev. G. W. Noyes, D. C. Somers, Rev. J. L. R. 
Wyckoff, Rev. J. Churchill, Dr. H. W. Shove, W. J. Clark, R. B. Judson. 

Woodstock, L. J. Wells and G. S. F. Stoddard, (South W.,) Oscar Fisher and 
Eev. S. Barrows, (West W.,) George Bugbee, (W. Valley,) E. Bishop, (North W.,) 
N. E. Morse and M. W. Ide, (East W.,) W. W. Webber. 
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A Statement of the Library Orders drawn from the State Treasury 
during the year ending March 31st, 1875. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford, 



Berlin, 

Bloomfleld, 

Bristol, 



u 



Burlington, 

Canton, 



it 
a 

it 



Bast Hartford,. 



u 
t( 
i( 



DISTRICTS. 



East Windsor, . 
Enfield, 






Farmington, 

Glastonbury, .. 
New Britain, _ . 
Newington, 



»< 



Plainville, 
Simsbury,. 



tt 



Southington, 
tt 



tt 



South Windsor, 
tt 



tt 



Suffleld, 

West Hartford, 



it 

u 
<t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
it 



Windsor, 

tt 

Windsor Locks, 



First, 

South, 

Arsenal, _ .... 
North East, . - 
South West,. . 
Gravel Hill, __ 
High School, . 

No. 7, 

Centre, 

No. 9, 

No. 12, 

Centre, 

Oollinsville, _. 

Suffrage, 

River, 

Centre, _ 

West, 

North, 

Centre, 

South, 

South East,... 

Mill, 

No. 8, 

No. 1, 

No. 10, 

No. 13, 

Union, 

No. 2, 

Union, 

Middle, 

South, 

Union, 

Weatogue, 

Tariff ville, ... 

No. 1, 

No. 4, 

No. .11, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 

North East, .. 

Middle, 

South, 

West, 

North, 

NorthWest,.. 
Prospect Hill,. 

East, 

South East,.... 
High School, . . 

No. 1, 

No. 9, 

Union, 



Install- 
ments. 



8th.* 
8th* 
6th.* 
6th,* 
1st. 
1st 
Tth* 
6th. 
3d. 
3d. 
2d. 
1st 
8th* 
1st 
2d. 
1st. 
1st 
1st 
1st 
4th. 
2d. 
2d.* 
4th.* 
5th. 
4th. 
11th.* 
8th* 
8th. 
6th* 
1st. 
2d. 
4th* 
2d. 
4th* 
7th.* 
11th.* 
5th* 
8th. 
6th, 
5th. 
5th. 
5th. 
4th. 
4th. 
4th. 
3d. 
4th. 
Hd. 
4th. 
3d. 
4th. 
2d.* 
9th.* 



21 towns; 53 districts, (including 2 
High Schools;) 9 1st installments ; 7, 2d; 

5, 3d; 11, 4th; 5, 5th; 5, 6th; 2, 7th; 

6, 8th; 1.9th; 2, 11th. 



TOWNS. 



New Haven, 



tt 



Branford, 
Derby,... 



tt 



Guilford, 

tt ' 



Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Naugatuck, .. 
North Haven, . 



tt 
tt 



Orange, . 

tt 

Oxford, . 



Wallingford, 

Waterbury, ., 

tt 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, . 



tt 

tt 
tt 

t; 



DISTRICTS. 



City, 

Westville, 

Union, 

No. 4, 

No, 6, 

Union, 

Moose Hill, 

No. 9, 

Neck, 

Centre, 

Union City, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 8, 

No. 4, 

Union, 

No. 2, 

No. 5, 

No. 3, 

Centre, 

East Mountain, 
South West,.-. 

North, 

North West,.. . 

Middle, 

South, 

South West,.-. 



Install- 
ments. 



12th.* 

6th.* 

6th.* 
11th* 

6th* 

1st* 

1st 

3d. 
16th. 

6th.* 

5th.* 

2d. 
15th. 

5th. 

1st. 

7th* 

4th. 

2d. 

5th* 
15th* 

1st. 

2d. 

6th. 

5th. 

5th. 

6th. 

6th. 



15 towns; 27 districts; 4 1st install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 1, 3d; 1, 4th; 5, 5th; 7, 
6th; 1, 7th; 1, 11th; 1, 12th; 2, 15th; 
1, 16th. 



New London, , 
Norwich, 



tt 
tt 

Franklin, 

tt 



Union, 

W. Town St., - 
3d, or Falls, .. 

Central, 

No. 2, 

Xo. 3, 

No. 7, 

No.. 3, ........ 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 18, 

Waterford |No. 6, 



Groton, 

Montville, 

Sprague, 

Stonington,... 



a 



12th.* 
2d* 
5th.* 
6th* 
4th. 
5th. 
1st. 
1st. 
7th.* 
7th.* 
6th.* 
2d. 



8 towns; 12 districts; 2 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 1, 4th; 2, 5th; 2, 6th; 
2, 7th; 1, 12th. 
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(Continued.) 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport, . . , 



u 

ft 
(( 

Darien, 
<< 

tt 
<( 



Fairfield, 

Huntington, . . . 






New Canaan, _ 
New Fairfield, 
Norwalk, 



Ridgefield, ... 



DISTRICTS. 



Union, 

Island Brook,.. 

Baraum, ... 

Waltersville, .. 
East Bridgeport, 

Noroton, 

Ox Ridge, 

Centre, 

Holmes, 

Middle, 

Holland H ill, __ 
Booth's Hill,... 

Trap Fall, 

Long Hill, 

No. 3, 

Balls Pond, 

South, 

Down Town, 

Centre, 

No. 6, 



Install- 
ments. 



6th* 
4th* 
9th* 
2d. 
3d.* 
2d. 
1st. 
2d. 
4th. 
2d* 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st 
3d. 
1st. 
2d* 
4th.* 
10th.* 
2d. 



8 towns; 20 districts; 6 1st install- 
ments; 6, 2d; 2, 3d; 3, 4th; 1, 6th; 
1, 9th; 1, 10th. 



Brooklyn, 
Killingly, 






Plainfield, 



u 



Pomfret, 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 



it 



Thompson, 

it 

Windham, 



No. 3, . 
No. 7, . 
No. 8, . 
No. 9, . 
Union, . , 
No. 9, . 
No. 7, . 
No. 2, .. 
No. 4, . 
No. 6, . 
No. 4, . 
No. 16, . 
No. 2, . 




8 towns; 13 districts; 4 1st install- 
ments; 6, 2d; 2, 3d; 1, 9th. 



Litchfield, 



u 



Bridge water, .. 
Colebrook, 



u 



Kent,.* 



Harris Plain, .. 

Gilbert, 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

Centre, 

Rock, 

No. 10, 




TOWNS. 



Morris, 

New Hartford, . 
NewMilford,.. 



DISTRICTS. 



tt 



North Canaan,. 

Plymouth, 

Roxbury, 



No. 3, 

Pine Meadow, . 

No. 1, . fc 

No. 13, 

No. 3 

No. 12, 

Centre, 



Salisbury, 


No. 11, ....... 


Torrington, 


Wolcottville, .. 


tt 


Torringford, S., 


tl 


C, 


tt 


" N., 


Winchester, . . . 


No. 1, 



Install- 
ments. 



12th. 

3d.* 
17th.* 

5th. 

1st. 

3d. 

1st 

1st. 

8th.* 
12th. 
12th. 
12 th. 

4th* 



13 towns; 20 districts; 6 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 2, 3d; 3, 4th; 1, 5th; 1, 
8th; 5, 12th; 1, 17th. 



Middletown,... 



u 

tt 



Haddam,. 
Chester, _ 
Clinton,.. 

Cromwell, , 

tt 

Durham, . 



tt 



East Haddam,.. 






tt 



Portland, 



City, 

Durant, 

Indus. School, . 

No. 1, 

Middle, 

Union, 

North, 

High School, .. 

West, 

SouthWest,... 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 7, 

No 16, 

No. 3, 



11th* 
1st. 
1st. 
3d. 
3d. 
7th.* 
4th. 
1st 
1st. 
2d. 
2d. 
4th. 
2d. 
5th. 
6th. 



8 towns; 15 districts, (including 1 
High School;) 4 1st installments; 3, 2d; 
2, 3d; 2, 4th; 1, 5th; 1, 6th; 1, 7th; 
1, 11th. 



Tolland, . 
Bolton, .. 
Columbia, 
Coventry, 



u 
It 
tt 



Somers,. 
Vernon, 



No. 3, 

Centre, 

Centre, 

No. 1 

No. 3, 

No. 7, 

No. 9, 

No. 4, 

Rockville, E.,_ 



1st 

4th. 

1st. 

2d.* 

2d. 

1st. 
12th. 

2d. 
12th.* 



6. towns ; 9 districts ; 3 1st install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 1, 4th; 2, 12th. 
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SUMMABT.— 8? towns; 169 districts; 38 1st installments; 31, 2d; 14, 3d; 22, 
4th; 14, 5th; 16, 6th; 6, 7th; 7, 8th; 3, 9th; 1, 10th; 4, 11th; 9, 12th; 2, 15th; 
1, 16th; 1, 17th. 

Number of districts, (marked *,) which received multiple appropriations, 57. 
Whole amount paid to these districts, $2,130. Whole amount drawn from the 
Treasury for 169 districts, $2,865. 

Ten towns drew the full amount to which they were entitled, viz: New Britain, 
PlainviUe, West Hartford, Windsor Locks, New Haven, Branford, Woodbridge, New 
London, Darien and CKnton. Those in italics drew as Union Districts. 



EARLY EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH A COLLEGE AT 

NEW HAVEN. 

The historical facts given below, mostly in the words of the 
ancient records, are probably unknown to the great majority of 
the people of Connecticut. Harvard College was founded only 
six years after Boston was settled, and less than sixteen years from 
the day the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. But the Con 
necticut Colony had been settled sixty- five years, and the 
New Haven Colony sixty-two years, before any college was 
founded here. For several years, beginning in 1644, yearly 
contributions of " College corn " were made in most of the " plan- 
tations " of both these colonies, in aid of the students at Cambridge. 
New Haven sent forty bushels of wheat as one year's contribu- 
tion. The "General Court" of the Connecticut Colony, in 1653, 
appropriated £20 out of the colonial treasury to a fellowship in 
Harvard College. 

This liberality to the infant college in Massachusetts, together 
with other causes, compelled the long postponement of the pur- 
pose entertained by the settlers of New Haven to found a college 
there. The abundant proofs of that purpose are given below. 

The New Haven Colony, or " Jurisdiction," which retained its 
separate government till 1665, comprised the towns, or " planta- 
tions," of- New Haven, Milford, Guilford, Branford, and Stamford, 
on the main land, and Southold on Long Island ; or, omitting the 
town last named, it consisted of the sea coast towns of what is 
now New Haven Connty, and the southwest corner of Fairfield 
County. 

The settlement of New Haven was begun in April, 1638. At 
a town meeting, held March £3d, 1 647, (L e, 1 648, N. S.,) the cit- 
izens directed a committee appointed to dispose of vacant lots, " to 
consider and reserve what lot they shall see meet and most com- 
modious for a college, which they desire may be set up so soon as 
their ability will reach thereunto." 
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Not far from this time, Mr. Stephen Goodyear offered his own 
house for the use of the proposed college. The subject was also 
brought before the General Court for the Jurisdiction. The rec- 
ords of the Colony for that period were lost more than a century 
ago, but the records of Guilford, under date of June 28th, 1652, 
contain a vote of that town to the effect that " the matter about 
a college is thought to be too great a charge for us of this Juris- 
diction to undergo alone, * * but if Connecticut do 
join, the planters are generally willing to bear their just propor- 
tions for erecting and maintaining a college there. Moreover, 
they desire thanks to Mr. Goodyear for his proffer to the setting 
forward of such a work." 

The record of a town meeting held at New Haven, May 22d, 
1654, states that u the town was informed that there is some mo- 
tion again on foot concerning the setting up of a college here at 
New Haven, * * but now it is only propounded to knoV 
the town's mind, and whether they are willing to further the work 
by bearing a meet proportion of charge, if the Jurisdiction, upon 
the proposal thereof, shall see cause to carry it on. No man ob- 
jected, but all seemed willing, provided that the pay which they 
can raise here will do it." 

One year later, May 21st, 1655, " the Governor* acquainted the 
town that there hath formerly been mention made about setting up 
a college at New Haven, now again it is revived, and in some re- 
spects this seems to be a season, some disturbance being at pres- 
ent at the college in the Bay, and it is now intended to be pro- 
pounded to the General Court. Therefore this town may declare 
what they will do by way of encouragement for the same, and it 
would be well if they herein give a good example to the other towns 
of this Jurisdiction, being free in so good a work. Mr. Daven- 
port, and Mr. Hook f were both present upon this occasion, and 
spoke much to encourage the work," and a committee was ap- 
pointed " to go to the several planters in this town, and take from 
them what they will freely give to this work." 

The amount thus raised was over £300, as appears below. 

" At a General Court held at New Haven for the Jurisdiction, 
the 30th of May, 1655," " the Governor remembered the Court of 
some purposes which have formerly been to set up a college at 
New Haven, and informed them that now again the matter is re- 
vived ; and that the deputies might be prepared to speak to it, 

* Theophilus Eaton. f Rev. John Davenport and Rev. William Hook. 
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letters were Bent to the plantations to inform them that it would 
now be propounded : he acquainted them also that New Haven 
have, in a free way of contribution, raised above £300 to en- 
courage the work, and now desired to know what the other towns 
will do. The magistrate and deputies from Milford declared 
that if the work might comfortably be carried on, their town 
would give £100; but those from the other towns seemed 
not prepared, as not having taken a right course, and therefore 
desired further time to speak with their towns again, and take the 
same course New Haven have done, and they will then return 
answer ; and for a committee to receive these accounts, and upon 
receipt of them to consider whether it be meet to carry on the 
work, and how, and whatever considerations and conclusions may be 
meet for the furtherance of it, they agree that each town choose 
some whom they will intrust therein and send them to New 
Haven upon Tuesday come fortnight, which will be the 1 9th of 
June, to meet in the afternoon, by whom also they promise to 
send the account, what their several towns will raise for the work ; 
the major part of which committee meeting, and the major part 
of them that meet agreeing, shall conclude what shall be done in 
this business." 

At a " General Court," (i. e., Town meeting,) held at New 
Haven, July 4, 1655, " The Governor informed the court that this 
meeting had not been called but for furtherance of the college 
work, a business of much concernment for the good of posterity, 
and there hath been a comfortable experience had of the readi- 
ness of this town to further the same. The other towns in this 
Jurisdiction have also contributed to it, and among them have 
raised a sum of about £240, which the committee have con- 
sidered and think that will buy a house and get it in repair 
and fit it for that employment. Now there wants a yearly 
annuity of £60 a year that may be for the president and 
some other small occasions if it will reach it. Therefore if this 
town thinks fit they may keep back the sum given in, and pay 
a fifth part of it yearly, or if the town will they may order to pay 
£60 a year out of the town treasury ; but if any man or men 
dislike this way, they may pay in the sums promised, and not 
be rated toward that, as other men, and the sums so given in, with 
what else may be added, beside what is already promised, may 
be improved to make up what it shall fall short of £60 by 
reason of some men's withdrawing from that way of rating. These 
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things were considered and much debated upon, and those who 
will withdraw from this way of rating are defeired now to express 
themselves, and any other who are not here may have the same 
liberty if within eight days they give in their names to the Sec- 
retary, otherwise to stand to the rate as others do, and with the 
provisions before mentioned. All present of the whole town in 
this case voted, (the men whose* names are -m the margin ex- 
cepted as before,) that £60 a year shall be paid to the use of the 
college to be* set up in this town, out of the town treasury. And 
the marshall was now ordered to give the farmers notice of this 
agreement, that they may also declare themselves either to pay 
towards the £60 in the way of rating, or to pay in their pro- 
portions presently, and this within the time limited." 

This plan did not prove successful Gov. Eaton, its most effi- 
cient advocate, died in January, 1658, leaving by his will certain 
books and other property " for the use of a college." The carry- 
ing out of his purpose was reserved for a later generation. 



COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 

The statistics of these institutions, as given below, show that 
about 1,350 students of all kinds are connected with them the 
present year, which is a larger number than in any former yean 
The increase in the attendance has been uninterrupted for several 
years past, and every quarter of the globe sends its representatives 
to the colleges of our State. 



I. Colleges. 

Yale College, (Academic,) 53*7 

Trinity College, , 80 

Wesleyan University, 183 

Sheffield Scientific School, 206 

Total in Colleges, 1,006 

n. Theological Seminaries. 

Yale Theological Seminary, ....... 1 03 

Theological Institute of Conn., 19 

Berkeley Divinity School, 33 

Total Theological Students, .. 155 



III. Other Professional Schools. 

Yale Law School, 51 

Yale Medical School, 45 

Total in these Schools, 96 

IY. "Graduate, Special and Art 
Students, 89 

Grand Total, 1,346 

* Not including those named elsewhere in 
the Catalogue. 



* There are eight names "in ye margent." 
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STATES. 



Alabama, 

California, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, .. 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 

New York, 

North Carolina, . 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island,... 
South Carolina, . . 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Wisconsin, 







1 

7 

143 



25 



3 
1 
4 
8 
6 
2 
36 
2 
3 



8 

29 

169 



24 
2 

35 
2 
1 



District of Columbia, 

Other Countries. 

Chili, 

China, 

Japan, 

New Brunswick, 

Norway, _. 

Nova Scotia, 

P«*q, 

Quebec, 

Sandwich Islands, 

South Africa, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 



8 
4 



1 
1 
2 



537 



2 



1 
1 
6 



5 

i 



3 
2 
3 
2 

1 



1 
7 
20 
4 
1 

14 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



3 



35 
1 



1 
1 
1 



18 

4 

33 

1 



4 
13 
53 



80 



8 
1 

1 
1 
4 



183 



o 

H 



2 

8 

184 

1 



6 
26 
1 
4 
1 
5 
8 

27 

8 

72 

5 

4 



13 

49 
242 
, 4 

26 
2 

57 
6 
2 
2 
2 

13 
4 



2 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
2 



800 



5 



© 






20 



6 
3 
3 



12 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

8 

9 
6 



8 
8 



1 
2 



103 



0) 



3 



3 

88 
1 



12 
2 



1 
1 
2 



10 

49 

1 

10 



11 
2 



1 
1 



2 
2 



Oqq 



100 
2 
1- 



206 



5 
2 

1 



2 
3 

7 



1 

4 
14 

*8 



4 

1 



1 
1 



164 



8 



o 
H 

I 



1 

10 

351 

3 

1 



48 
7 
7 
1 
6 
9 

14 
5 

68 
4 
4 
1 
8 
1 

11 

45 

240 

1 

51 
2 

56 
5 
1 
2 



17 
16 



2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
2 



al,031 



I 



IS 



2 

11 

392 

4 

1 

6 

49 

8 

8 

1 

7 

9 

35 

11 

94 

7 

5 

1 

8 

1 

16 

65 

313 

5 

53 

2 

78 

9 

2 

4 

2 

22 
16 



2 
3 
4 



2 
1 
3 
2 



al,294 



a. Including 21 Art Students, whose place of residence is not given. 
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INSTITUTE EXPENSES. 

The following is a list of the individual receipts for all moneys 
paid out on account of Teachers' Institutes. The separate small 
receipts for telegrams and'expressages have been grouped together 
for the sake of brevity. As usual, the receipts, after being audited 
and approved by Judge Carpenter, the auditor of the Board of 
Education, have been deposited with the State Comptroller. 



David Breed, $ 4.25 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 105.25 

Adams Express 1.88 

G. A. Matthews 6.93 

J. C. Bodwell 109.41 

Wm. T. Hayes 12.00 

0. A. Dorman 10.00 

J. 0. Bodwell 16.15 

F.B.David 1.50 

A. C. Pierce 10.00 

H. P.Day 2.43 

OeleBte B. Bush 10.00 

John W. Harding 20.00 

N. H. Eggleston 10.00 

N. Wales Sugden 4.00 

Chas. Northend 10.00 

Wm. T. Hayes 15.00 

1. N. Carleton 6.00 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 16 50 

J. L. Hammett 12.32 

Telegrams to Oct. 9 10.42 

Francis T. Russell 20.00 

John W. Harding 15.00 

Expressage to Oct. 10 3.85 

Treat Clark 1.00 

N.J. Sparks 27.00 

• W. H. Niles 60.00 

Wm. H. Brewer 20.00 

W. E. Griffis 25.00 

John W. Harding 15.00 

E. M. Goldthwaite 6.00 

L. H. Northrop 10.00 

Francis T. Russell 30.00 

S.O.Hooker 13.00 

John A. Brooks 1.65 

Sanborn Tenney 30.00 

Wm. H. Brewer 20.00 

Ohas. Northend 20.00 

J. A. Bostwick 15.00 

P. A. Chadborne 12.00 

A. D. Mayo 10.00 

H. C. Davis 5.00 

J. Saunders 8.00 

0. A. Dorman 1.80 

Geo. A. Walton 22.00 

Sanborn Tenney 40.00 

J.S.French 2.50 

W. E. Griffis 30.00 

S. B.Frost 23.00 



Amount brought up $880.84 

N. A. Calkins 12.00 

H. E. Sawyer 24.00 

J. S. Kelsey _ 2.00 

Chan Laisun 25.00 

Wm. H. Brewer 24.00 

Wm. B. Lane 12.00 

W. K. Griffls 30.00 

Giles Potter 6.00 

Celeste E. Bush 30.00 

Chas. Northend 10.00 

D. Bradley 14.00 

Adams Express Co 3.25 

Telegrams from Oct. 2 to Nov. 2 4.93 

I. N. Carleton 34.00 

Eight Telegrams 4.36 

N. D. Sperry 6.00 

Wm. White 3.50 

Thomas W. Bicknell 15.00 

Geo. A. Root 6.50 

H. M. Robinson 3.80 

Horace Bailey 10.00 

Mark Bailey 60.00 

Wm. H. Brewer 28.00 

W. E. Griffis 26.00 

F. D. Plympton 16.00 

I. N. Stickney.... 3.00 

Henry E. Sawyer 10.00 

Wm. H. Brewer 25.00 

A. Parish 8.00 

W. E. Griffis 30.00 

JohnG.Baird 16.00 

Mark Pitman 8.00 

J. C. Bodwell 161.38 

Chas. Northend 10.00 

Adams Express Co 1.00 

Mark Bailey 50.00 

Bradley & Co 3.00 

I. N. Carleton 12.00 

I. N. Carleton 10.00 

0. A. Dorman 2.85 

E. Steiger 10.00 

W. Gladden 20.00 

Adams Express Co 35 

Wm. T.Hayes.-. 26.40 

A. P. Marble 15.00 

B. F. Shaub 1.50 

Telegrams from Nov. 1 1 . to Feb. 1 6.95 



Amount $880.84 



Amount $1,719.61 
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Amount brought up $1,719.61 

A. Smith 1.82 

H. G. Allen 10.00 

L. Fapanti 5.00 

J. 0. Bodwell 142.85 

P. T. Russell 25.00 

Eight Telegrams 2.79 

J. G. Baird 5.40 

Wm. T. Hayes 10.00 

Adams Express Go 75 

I. N. Carleton 10.00 

Ellis A. Apgar 35.00 

Sanborn Tenney 50.00 

L. W. Russell 15.00 

0. W. Johnson 22.25 

1. N. Carleton 25.00 

J. B. Cowperthwaite 3.00 

Plimpton Paper Co 3.30 

M. Evans 9.00 

H. J. Atwater 13.12 

Amount $2,108.89 



Amount brought up $2,108.89 

F. T. Russell 36.00 

L. H. Reid 5.00 

L. Perrin 5.00 

J. 0. Bodwell 60.19 

H. E. Northrop 48.90 

Sanborn Tenney 40.00 

Ellis A. Apgar 58.00 

J. R, Forrester 39.00 

M. S. Crosby 10.00 

Henry H. Rowley * 30.00 

C. F. North 15.00 

F. T. Perkins 10.00 

Wm. T. Hayes 15.00 

A. Parish 25.00 

Adams Express Co 50 

Smedley & Co 4.50 

I. N. Carleton 15.00 

L. Loyd 6.50 

J. K. Piatt 59 

Total $2,533.07 



NORMAL SCHOOL EXPENSES. 

A detailed statement of the payments made by the Board of 
Education for the Normal School from September, 1873, to May, 
1874, was given in the last report. As there stated, the amount 
expended for the school year to that date was $9,472.02. The 
following is a statement of the payments made during the rest of 
the year to September, 1874 : 



Adams Express Co $ .25 

Emma M. Goldthwaite 50.00 

Sheldon* Co 42.00 

Kellogg & Buckely 29.90 

J.A.Mitchell 8.00 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go. 14.40 

Samuel Walker & Co 2.00 

Arthur W. Rice 16.00 

District Bill 629.62 

Johnson, Wilson & Co 27.00 

Ohas. C. Chatfleld & Co 12.50 

John A. Williams 22.68 

D. M. Rogers & Co. 4.00 

Adams Express Co .35 

Albert Roberts 5.00 

Celeste E. Bush 200.00 

Celestia D. Browning .... ... 100.00 

Amount $1,163.70 



Amount brought up $1,163.70 

EllaJ.Gibbs 125.00 

Wm. B. Dwight 425.00 

LN. Carleton 375.00 

E. M. Goldthwaite 262.50 

Chas. C. Chatfield & Co 19.00 

R.G.Hibbard 125.00 

I. N. Carleton 2.75 

Felt & Norton 3.25 

New Britain Gas Co 4.60 

W. J. Bulkeley 2.90 

$2,508.70 
Amt. rep. last year, as above, 9,412.02 

Total expen'd last school year, $1 1 ,980. 7 2 
Annual Appropriation, 12,000.00 

Balance credited to present year, $19.28 
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The following is a list of the bills paid during the present school 
year, from September, 1874, to May, 1875. The vouchers having 
been audited and approved by Judge E. Carpenter, Treasurer of 
the Board, have been deposited with the Comptroller. 



O.W.Smith $ 1.75 

R. L. Perkins 28.80 

I. N. Carleton 2.00 

Chas ttorthend 160.00 

S. Ellis 164.66 

New Britain Lumber ft Coal Go. 224.38 

Emmons ft Stewart 67.18 

For Freight and Letters 3.41 

Ohas. G. Fowler. 8.83 

Chas. C. Ohatfield ft Co. 59 50 

Cornwall ft Bishop 13.23 

Gas Light Co 3.42 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co 18.00 

I. N. Carleton 400.00 

Ella J. Gibbs 100.00 

Benjamin's bill 46.76 

Wm. B. Dwight 200.00 

E. M. Goldthwaite 100.00 

Ella J. Gibbs 200.00 

L N. Carleton 500.00 

I. N. Carleton 25.06 

Wm. B. Dwight 430.00 

E. M. Goldthwaite 215.00 

Celeste E. Bush 240.00 

M. 0. Cowles 180.00 

B. G. Hibbard 150.00 

G. P. Putnam's Sons 46.00 

L. O. Smith 440.83 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co 19.60 

Kellogg ft Buckley Co 25. 30 

Celeste E. Bush 160.00 

Emma M. Goldthwaite 210.00 

Ella J. Gibbs 200.00 

Mary C. Cowles 120.00 

I. N. Carleton 600.00 

Ralph G. Hibbard 100.00 

Wm. B. Dwight 420.00 

Ralph G. Hibbard 10.00 

Atkins Brothers 13.00 

Wm. Schaus 3.87 

0. H. Johnson 2.26 

Emmons A Stewart 1.83 

Ohatfield A Co. 12.50 



Amount $5,986.79 



Amount brought up $5,986.70 

L. T. Hollister 1.25 

Gas Light Co 12.00 

John A. Williams 27.07 

D. M. Rogers & Co 1.00 

Buckley ft Carpenter 9.00 

Wm. Schaus 4.53 

R. L.Perkins 1.00 

R. Castelviechi 9.50 

Adams Express 3.40 

I. N. Carleton 5.00 

W. Bullen 3.00 

I. N. Carleton 2.60 

John H. Austin 60.61 

I. N. Carleton 300.00 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 37.60 

Adams Express .90 

John A. Williams 54.68 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor ft Co. 32.40 

Samuel Walker A Co 3.00 

Plimpton Manufact Co 18.00 

Gas Light Co 10.64 

J. G. Baird 8.10 

Collins ft Northend 188.43 

John A. Williams 24.50 

Ella J. Gibbs 250.00 

Celeste E. Bush 200.00 

Emma M. Goldthwaite 262.50 

Mary C. Cowles 150.00 

Wm. B. Dwight 525.00 

Ralph G. Hibbard 125.00 

I. N. Carleton 450.00 

John H. Austin 13.37 

A. Allen 2.10 

Scribner, Armstrong ft Co 31.50 

Adams Express .68 

Austin Beebe 8.71 

Mathew W. Davis 2.50 

John H. Austin 5.97 

Emmons ft Stuart 9.96 

I. N. Carleton 800.00 

Celeste E. Bush 100.00 



$9,231.99 
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LAWS RELATING TO EDUCATION, 

Passed May Session, 1874 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

This Act amends Section 70 of the school law of 1872, so that 
it reads, " The vote of two-thirds of those present and voting at a 
legal meeting," etc. ; that is, the two words in italics are inserted 
into the previous law. 

CHAPTER L. 

This Act amends Section 122 of the school law of 1872 in the 
ninth line by changing the word " town " to " district " ; and in 
the thirteenth line by changing the word " fifteen " to " ten." 

CHAPTER CXn. 

An Act in relation to the duties of School Visitors. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board of 
school visitors in every town to call a meeting of the board at 
least once every six months, and oftener if he shall deem it neces- 
sary. In case of the absence of the chairman, or of his inability to 
act, the secretary of the board shall, in like manner, call a meet- 
ing of the board. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, or, in his absence or inability to act, the 
secretary of the board of school visitors, shall call a meeting of 
the board whenever requested, in writing, so to do by three 
or more members of the board. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the chairman or secretary of a board of school 
visitors shall neglect or refuse to call a meeting of the board for 
the period of fourteen days after having been requested, in writing, 
so to do, by three or more members of the board, any three mem- 
bers may, thereupon, call a meeting of all the members by giving 
the usual notice in writing ; and the meeting held in pursuance of 
such call shall, in all respects, be as valid as if it had been called 
by the chairman or secretary of the board. 



COBBEOTIOKS. 

Page 35, line 24, for 1871, read 1872. 

Page 155, first column, line 22, for 2.80, read 2.81. 

Page 223, line 24, for $3.60, for $360. 
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*** The numbering of pages 125 to 140, inclusive, is duplicated, and the first 
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